











MUSICAL AMERICA 








Music's MESSAGE 
BROADCASTED BY 
RADIO AS GREAT 
AUDIENCE LISTENS 


Speaking to Tens of Thou- 
sands by Wireless from 
Newark Station, John C. 
Freund Emphasizes Impor- 
tance of Music in Home and 
National Life—Carries on 
Work of Fifty Years as 
Missionary for Art by Util- 
izing Power of Modern Sci- 
ence—Charles D. Isaacson, 
in Charge of Program, 
Makes Notable Success — 
Glee Club and Soloists Fur- 
nish Musical Numbers 


NDER the auspices of the New 
York Evening Mail, with Charles 
), Isaacson in charge, a concert was 
tiven on Monday evening, April 17, at 
he WJZ Station of the Westinghouse 
kadio Corporation in Newark, N. J. 
‘hus the music and the speeches, be- 
ng broadcasted, reached tens of thou- 
ands. John C. Freund, editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, was the speaker of 
he evening. 

The musical numbers were provided 
y the Gwalia Welsh Glee Club of 
hirty-five men, with Grace Paul, a 
harming and talented Scotch girl, at 
he piano. The club sang finely and 
yith splendid spirit, under their capa- 
le conductor, Evans, several numbers 
y Protheroe, “The Martyr of the 
\rena,” by de _  Roillie; “Lovely 
laiden,” by Evans, and wound up 
vith a Welsh patriotic song, ‘March 
f the Men of Harlech,” which they 
ang with such vigor and intensity as 
) make it inspiring. 

Melba McCreery, soprano, with Rhea 
ilberta at the piano, followed with an 
ria from “Aida,” Hageman’s “At the 
Vell” and “A Birthday” by Woodman. 
liss McCreery has a fine resonant so- 
rano. She has been well trained and 
\deed has already made very success- 
hl appearances in New York. She is a 
‘1, handsome girl and unquestionably 
us a successful career before her. Her 
ccompanist, Rhea Silberta, has won dis- 
iction as a composer and is doing ex- 
llent work as a coach. 

Then came one of the gems of the eve- 
ng when Maud Morgan, the popular 
irpist, who had just come from a 
iumph at the Harpists’ Convention in 
hnicago, played Hasselmans’ “Lamento” 
hd Oberthur’s “Fairy Legend” as she 
yne can play. 

Charles D, Isaacson read in a very 
amatic manner his “Face to Face with 
lo,” the composer of “Roi d’Ys.” Mr. 
jaacems showed so much versatility and 
ent in his delivery that he would have 
ade a first class actor, especially as his 
ction is clear and he has that superb 
f-confidence which enables him te 
irry things over whether they are per- 
1al or whether the giving of half-a- 
zen concerts itt an evening is involved. 
Mr. Isaacson then introduced the 
litor of MusicaL AMERICA as_ the 
2aker of the evening. He referred to 
t. Freund’ as a man who had bridged 
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As a Composer, Mr. Bloch Has Given to 
His Activities as Director of 


the Cleveland Institute of Music Have Demonstrated His Originality in Pedagogic 
Methods and His Talent as an Organizer (See Page 37) 
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MARY GARDEN QUITS AND COMMITTEE WILL 
DIRECT CHICAGOANS, LOWER SALARIES AND 


PUSUDADADEALADEDEAT AANA NANN EAN 


HICAGO, April 24.—Mary Garden 
/ resigned her position as directress 
of the Chicago Opera Association last 
night, on arriving from Wichita, Kan., 
where the opera season closed. 

She has decided, she states, that her 
place is with the artists, not over them. 
“My fighting spirit tells me to stay, but 
my reason tells me to go,” is the only 
allusion she makes to the internal dif- 
ferences which have beset the company. 

Miss Garden arrived in Chicago a day 
ahead of the company, and, after a con- 
The 
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ference, announced her retirement from 
the position of directress. The follow- 
ing statement was issued by Miss Gar- 
den through her personal representa- 
tive, Howard E. Potter: 

“When Harold McCormick bestowed 
on me the honor of naming me director- 
general of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, it was understood that I would 
hold that position for a year, which 
meant the end of the reign of grand 
opera in Chicago under Mr. and Mrs. 
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NEXT SEASON T0 ---—- 
BRING NEW STARS 
AND NEW OPERAS 
TO METROPOLITAN 


Edward Johnson and Edmund 
Burke Engaged for Wag- 
nerian’ Roles—Ten Novel- 
ties, Revivals and Restora- 
tions Likely—German Wing 
to Be Much Stronger—Two 
New “Carmens”—“Ivan the 
Terrible” Considered for 
Chaliapine—“William Tell’ 
and “Roméo et Juliette” 
Among Old Works to Be Re- 
staged—Three Wagner Ad- 
ditions — New Parts for 
Marie Jeritza 


HE engagement by the Metro- 

politan Opera Company of Ed- 
ward Johnson, tenor, formerly of the 
Chicago Opera Association, and of 
Edmund Burke, baritone, formerly of 
Covent Garden, both primarily for 
Wagnerian roles, has become known, 
although as yet not announced by 
any of the parties to the contracts. 
Johnson, it is understood, will sing 
some French and Italian réles as 
well as probably all, or all but one, 
of the chief tenor réles in the sea- 
son’s Wagnerian répertoire. 

The engagement of these two artists, 
the first a Canadian, the second an 
Englishman, together with the importa- 
tion of a half-dozen leading German and 
Austrian artists already mentioned in 
these columns, indicates that the Wagner 
wing of the company will be the strony 
est In many seasons. 





~—.Although General Manager Gatti- 
Casazza will not announce his list of 
novelties and revivals until after the 


7? m@tlanta season, it can be stated with a 
easure of certainty that the following 


bc 


orks will be added to the répertoire: 
“Siegfried,” “Tannhauser,” “Meister- 
* “Rosenkavalier,” “Mona Lisa,” 
.” “William Tell,” “Roméo et 
te,” “L’Africaine”; and, for Chalia- 
Dine, either “Ivan the Terrible” or “The 
Demon,” with the probabilities now 
favoring the former. Another possibility 
is “Anima Allegra.” 


Three Wagner Restorations 


“Siegfried” will, in all probability, be 
the only additional “Ring” restoration. 
The parts for “Tannhauser” already have 
been assigned. There has been some un- 
certainty regarding “Meistersinger,” but 
present indications are that it will be 
included among the restorations. 

“Rosenkavalier” is virtually assured. 
Marie Jeritza will sing the rdle of 
Octavian. Frances Peralta is expected 
to appear as the Marschallin. Paul 
Bender and Michael Bohnen, two of the 
famous German singers who are to join 
the company, have been equally celebrated 
abroad for their interpretations of Baron 
Ochs. Richard Mayr, another German 
bass-baritone, who.may join the com- 
pany, also has won distinction in the 
réle. Kurt Taucher, a German lyri 
tenor, is reported among the new Teu- 
tonic artists engaged. 

“Mona Lisa,” it is now understood, is 
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r the past and the present in the 
utusical life of the country for the last 
half century, he also spoke of his life- 
long work in the cause of: musical 
progress. 


John C. Freund Speaks by Radio to 
Tens of Thousands 


What’s the great world cry to-day? 
asked Mr. Freund. 

It is ““‘We want a better life!” 

That cry comes from the harassed so- 
called captain of industry, bowed under 
his burdens, as it comes from the 
harassed wage-earner trying to make 
both ends meet with falling wages and 
the rising cost of living. 

Say, boys and girls, what are you all 
— out of life anyway?. . Life! 

. . . God’s greatest gift to man! 

I call you boys and girls, for whatever 
your age, whether you are six, sixteen or 
sixty, you are indeed still in the infancy 
of knowledge of how to live. 

You go from home to office or store or 
factory on foot, by car, by subway, or 
elevated, over a ferry perhaps; in the 
middle of the day you take a little time 
off to swallow a meal which may be a 
good one or may only consist of a sand- 
wich or some ice cream, and if you are 
female, you lighten it up with a powder 
puff and a lipstick. Then back to work 
and home again by car, by subway, or 
elevated, over a ferry, and by the time 
you are home, most of you haven’t the 
pep left to enjoy the leisure that you 
have won, and so many of you, instead 
of indulging in some rational social life 
or going to hear some good music or a 
good play, off you go to the movies, a 
vaudeville show or a cabaret, where you 
shimmy and fox-trot to the music of the 
jazz, preferably with somebody else’s 
girl or wife. 

You haven’t yet been educated to 
realize that the end and aim of life 
should not be work, work all the time, 
but leisure, leisure to spend a little time 
with your family, if you are married, to 
get acquainted with your own children 
instead of telling mother to put the kids 
to sleep as you smoke a pipe, read the 
latest murders and suicides in the eve- 
ning papers and go to bed to prepare 
for the next day’s monotonous toil, for 
monotonous it is for nearly all of us— 
same faces, same stunt, same roll-top 
desk, same job at the factory, same 
stenographer to look at, pretty or other- 
wise, as you dictate if you are a business 
man your ever increasing monotonous 
replies to the correspondence you receive 
which generally begins: Dear Sir: 
Your of the tenth duly to hand, etcetera, 
etcetera—and so it goes. 


Machines That Bring Monotony 


The great facilities of travel and liv- 
ing, the great inventions are making all 
our lives more and more monotonous. 
Do you realize that? 

Formerly a shoemaker made a shoe, 
the whole shoe. If he was in a small 
town, he was the center of the scandal 
and the news. He knew your corns and 
your bunions and your troubles. 

To-day, through labor-saving ma- 
chinery, a man or a woman stands or 
sits at a machine and does one little job 
eight hours a day, six days a week, fifty- 
two weeks in the year. Soul-benumbing 


labor. Do you realize how awful that is? 
In the olden days, a man made a 
watch. To-day he makes a little bit of 


a part of it on his particular machine. 
He stands perhaps with folded arms as 
some dirty, yellowish fluid is discharyed 
over the machine to keep it lubricated 
and has nothing to do but keep the sup- 
ply of material going and, if the machine 
gets out of order, to stop it and get it 
going again. 

Monotony, monotony, monotony! 

It is to escape this monotony that men 
try to smoke themselves to death while 


playing penny ante while the women 
murder one another’s reputations at 
sewing circles or mothers’ meetings, 


while the young people get out into the 
streets and pair off like the birds, go ice- 
creaming and tangoing as if that was 
the best way to prepare them for life 
or their work. 

Wherever you go, you find human 
energy expended just after the day’s 
work is done in an endless number of 
ways that are positively infernal be- 
cause of their stupidity. Of all the 


things that can help make life unreal, 
it is the movies which must have the 
happy end where after several acts of 
villainy, all is well when someone taps 
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the villain on the back and tells him to 
be a good boy in the future. 

Bless your dear hearts! You haven’t 
yet gotten to the point where you know 
what to do with yourselves except when 
it is too late and the older men try to 
restore their vitality by spending hours 
in a hot sun at golf while the women 
after they have boiled and baked, washed 
and cleaned and had a lot of babies and 
have reached forty, shorten their skirts 
and by various methods of reducing are 
determined to look like sixteen, forget- 
ting as they do so that the effort will 
make their faces look like sixty. 


Fifty Years a Missioner for Music 


As I, John C. Freund, the editor of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, now nearly eighty 
years of age, stand here in the Westing- 
house Broddcasting Station in Newark, 
N. J., I cannot help go back half a cen- 
tury to the day when I gave this country 
its first musical paper in English and 
was thought crazy and in advance of my 
time and yet I have lived to see the day 
when I could spread the gospel of music 
not alone through my paper, MUSICAL 
AMERICA, but over the radio to a quarter 
of a million people. 

If I have any message, it is that you 
should devote a great acal of thought to 
figuring out how you can best spend‘your 
spare time or holidays and include in 
that your Sundays when most of you 
no doubt having gotten up late, put on 
your Sunday clothes and your religion 
at the same time, go to church, the 
women to see how the others are dressed 
and talk scandal about it afterwards 
and the men to solemnly thank God that 
it is over, then home to dinner when 
most of you over eat, then a snooze and 
a snore in the afternoon, occasionally 
perhaps a walk, and to the movies if pos- 
sible in the evening, that is, unless the 
town you live in has ruled that such 
things do not belong to the Sabbath. 

And here it is that music, the better 
class of music can help. 

Hitherto good music has been looked 
upon as something just for the educated 
few who go to hear the symphonies, the 
opera, the great artists. 

Music belongs to all! 

It begins where words end—it whispers 
to us of immortality. 

And it came out of the mass soul in 
the shape of the folk-songs, the songs of 
the people. 

It didn’t start as an art. 

That’s why some of us are trying to 
give it back to the people, to democratize 
it. 

Did you read how the City of New 
York is going to erect a Peace Memorial 
in the shape of a People’s Temple of 
Music, Art and Drama? 

Some believe that classical music is the 
only good music. 

Rats! 

Good music may be a lovely waltz by 
a great composer or a homely ballad or 
a quartet or a chorus, though a chorus 
must not be a drinking song, for, like 
some of the rivers, we have gone dry, 
that is those of us who are so by con- 
viction or under the doctor’s orders. 


Making Better Homes 


Now the main thing with music is to 
have it in the home, not alone in the 
church or in the concert halls, but in the 
home whether it comes in the shape of a 
talking machine, a player-piano or a 
radio set. 

Let me tell you mothers and fathers, 
who may be listening to me, that with 
music in the home, the boy will bring in 
a better type of girl and the gir! will 
certainly bring in a better tyne of boy 
To you girls. let me say that if vou have 
any “feller” wo threathens to be a 
“steady” and who can’t stand a little 
good mnsic, take an old man’s advice and 
—fire him. 

And where there is music in the home. 
the home which is the true basis of 
civilization, there will be a certain cul- 
ture, a certain social life and that musi- 
cal instrument will make pana notice 
that you need a new carpet and mamma 
will see that the curtains need to he 
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tune up for the sake of that music. It 
will be a civilizing influence. 

I speak of the home as the basis of 
civilization because whether in big town 
or little town, you may have skyscrapers, 
a beautiful depot, big banks, large fac- 
tories, fine stores, even an art museum, 
unless that town has a majority of com- 
fortable, happy homes, its civilization is 
not far above that of the savage. 

Let me tell you, the young people, how 
much music can help you. If you have 
a little proficiency on the piano or with 
the violin, your music will carry you 
into social circles and give you advan- 
tages that you otherwise never might 
have. The lad who can sing a bit or 
play the violin a bit, if he keeps up his 
music, will be asked out and maybe if 
he sings beautifully, or plays finely, he 
may get into the home of the multi- 
millionaire and then if the daughter of 
the house falls in love with him on ac- 
count of his music, that settles it, and 
he is provided for for the rest of time, 
or for just so long as they escape the 
divorce court. 

Did you know that a multi-millionaire 
one day passing along the street heard 
the sound of violin playing. Curiosity 
brought him into the place and he found 
a little, fat, freckled boy scraping away. 
He became interested in the boy, gave 
him a chance. That boy later became 
a multi-millionaire himself and one of 
the great characters of these United 
States. The name of the man was 
Andrew Carnegie and the fat, freckled 
boy is Charles M. Schwab, head of the 
Bethlehem Steel Works, where at times 
they have from fifteen to twenty thou- 
sand employees. It was his music which 
gave him his chance. 


Importance of Music in the Schools 


Let us view this matter in the broader 
sense. To make us a musical nation, 
we must bring music into the public 
schools. Do you know what it is when 
a thousand or twelve hundred high school 
children march in to their auditorium in 
the morning singing to the music of 
their own orchestra of sixty or seventy 
pieces? Why it is an inspiration, and 
the work of the classes is easier through 
those few minutes of music. 

See that great crowd that has as- 
sembled for a community chorus. What 
does that mean? Why when old and 
young, rich and poor, get together to 
sing the old songs, perhaps later some- 
thing better, it will go far to give them 
that community feeling which so many 
of us lack. It will go far to break down 
those prejudices of race and religion, 
which have been the curse of humanity 
through the ages and which were largely 
responsible for the great world war 
whose effects we have not yet wholly 
understood and certainly have not yet 
discounted. 

Would you Americanize our 
population? 

You can do it with music, for they 
may speak twenty different languages in 
that crowd, but when they have been 
taught to sing “My Country ’Tis of 
Thee, Sweet Land of Liberty,” they 
realize that these United States are 
great not so much in their resources, not 
so much even in their so-called political 
liberty, but because they have given the 
world a new hove and, above all, that 
opportunity which enables a boy or girl 
to rise from the humblest, from the very 
gutter, if vou like, to the highest posi- 
tion in the world of work, in the pro- 
fessions or in the arts. 


Time to Declare Our Independence 
in Art 


During the formative period of this 
country, our forefathers were fighting 
Indians, wild animals and later were 
founding cities, building churches, build- 
ing roads and canals, instituting trans- 
nortation systems. municipal, state and 
national government, thev did not have 
much time or money for music, for 
drama, for literature and the arts, and 
so they had to depend unon the old world 
a great deal, through which an unreason- 
ing prejudice for everything foreign 
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But now the time has come, boys and 
girls, for us to declare our artistic and 
especially our musical independence, cer- 
tainly in the sense that we will no 
longer only believe in that which is for- 
eign or comes to us with a foreign hall- 
mark, but will stand up for our own, on 
the merits of course, and not compe! 
sweet Susan Smith to change herself 
into Olga Schnickelfritzky before we wil! 
pay even fifty cents to hear her sing or 
play. 

We declared, didn’t we, our political 
independence many years ago when we 
broke from old England? Later we de- 
clared our industrial independence when 
we built factories instead of buying from 
the other side. We declared recently 
our financial independence when we 
loaned money to the whole world instead 
of borrowing money from the whole 
world, and now we Americans are in the 
position of leading the world not alone 
in wealth, material prosperity, but in 
music and the arts. 

We are spending every year between 
seven and eight hundred millions on mu- 
sic in all its forms, on musical education 
and musical instruments, more than al! 
the rest of the world put together. 

We have the finest symphony orches- 
tras. We give the finest opera. We have 
the best music teachers, certainly just 
as good as any there are on the other 
side, so that it is ridiculous to say that 
you must go to Europe for a musica! 
education and for “atmosphere.” If you 
go across, vou are more likely to get the 
atmosphere of garlic than you are of 
music. 


Musical Industries Prove Progress 


And don’t forget as a proof of our 
musical progress, we have our great 
musical industries, for we Americans to- 
day, thanks it is true, to the many fine 
foreigners who came to us, make the 
finest pianos, reed organs, church organs, 
guitars, mandolins, band instruments, 
harps, and don’t forget that it is we 
Americans who invented those wonder- 
ful devices, the talking machine and the 
player-piano, which bring music into the 
home of the mechanic as well as of the 
millionaire. 

Let us not forget the radio which al- 
ready has millions of auditors and will 
be a most potent force to bring music 
home to the masses and democratize it. 

My paper is proud of the fact that it 
was the first musical journal in the 
world to take music by radio seriously. 

So, boys and girls, cheer up, never 
mind what your troubles. Think that 
the great thing in life is leisure, leisure 
to be won by honest work, but after all, 
leisure, in which nothing more than mu- 
sic can help us to escape from the 
monotony of daily toil, develop the mind 
and broaden it and bring something of 
happiness and beauty into our lives. 

Remember always that the great 
slogan of the time is “service,” service 
to humanity, and the man or woman 
who serves has conferred unon himself 
or herself a title of nobility greater, 
nobler than any decoration that can be 
pinned on the breast by King or Kaiser. 

The evening was brought to a conclu- 
sion by Rhys Morgan, tenor. with Justin 
Williams at the piano. Mr. Morgan 
sang Handel’s “Sound An Alarm.” H: 
was followed by Samuel Roberts, tenor, 
who sang “O Paradiso” from Meyer- 
beer’s “Africana” and a Welsh folk-song. 
Both deserve hearty praise. 

It was estimated that the concert, and 
Mr. Freund’s address, was heard by 
over 250,000 peonle. 

It is said that there are half a million 
wireless instruments in New York alone 
and at least another half a million with 
in fifty miles of City Hall. 

Columb‘a University Makes 
Music 

The Mosenthal Fellowship in musi, 
founded by the late composer, and carry- 
ing the net income for two years ©! 
$7,500, has been awarded this year t 
Evelyn Benham, of New Haven, Conn.. 
according to a recent announcement ot 
the Columbia University Council. Al- 
exander Lipsky, of New York City, re 
ceived the Clarence Barker scholarshi| 
in music. 
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Metropolitan Opera Opens Atlanta Week 
ATLANTA, GA., April 25.—The Metr 
politan Opera Company opened iis 
twelfth season of opera here. with a per- 
formance of “Ernani” last night. Th 
principal réles were sung by Rosa Pon- 
selle. Giovanni Martinelli, Giusepp 

Danise and José Mardones. 
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Fokine Tells of the Petrogr ad Reform eT 
from Stereotyped Form of the Classic Invention—Unify- 
ing the Arts in the Modern Russian Ballet—First Scenario 
in the New Style Divided Admirers of the Dance—Influ- 
ence of the nnget Productions 





By MICHEL FOKINE 
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Italian school, 


The dance did not express the idea of 
the ballet, and, in fact, was frequently di- 
rectly opposed to it. It always bore the 
stamp of a certain style, was artificial, 
precieuse et gallant, and showed the same 
characteristics whether the subject of 
the ballet was Russian, Indian, Greek or 
Egyptian. 

In spectacles dealing with historical 
subjects there would suddenly appear, 
in absolute lack of harmony with every- 
thing else, the dance, with a premiére 
danseuse and her corps de ballet, poised 
on the tips of their toes. Finally such 
dances, which had nothing to do with 
the action of the piece and expressed 
nothing at all, gave way to pantomimists, 
who explained to the public by means of 
gestures the meaning of the ballet. 

The chief characteristic of the ancient 
ballet was this quality of style. Every 
ballet moved along the same inevitable 
lines with an entirely different style 
used in the dances. The action of ballet 
and dance had nothing in common. They 
pursued two different goals. This pro- 
duced the strange effect of two arts, in 
direct opposition one to the other, ap- 
pearing in turn in the same scene. It 
was evident that under these conditions 
there could be no artistic unity in the 
spectacle. This quality of style was an 
inevitable feature of every ballet. The 
simple idea that the dance need not be 
merely a distraction, a divertissement in- 
troduced into the main body of the spec- 
tacle to give variety, the idea that the 
dance itself might express the subject 
of the piece, the idea which has served 
as the basis for the whole reform of the 
ballet, was, at this time, undreamed of. 


The Reform Movement 


In 1905, despite the fact that I had 
no expectation of ever being a maitre de 
ballet, I composed my first scenario. It 
was “Daphnis and Chloe.” 

With small hope of ever seeing it pre- 
sented, I dispatched this scenario to the 
Imperial Theater, with an explanatory 
note in which I set forth my idea of the 
ultimate destiny of the ballet, as well as 
my whole program of reform, which at 
that time seemed impossible, but which 
to-day is the basis for all that Europe 
and America know as the Russian ballet. 

In this note I wrote: “The dance need 
not be a mere divertissement, introduced 
nto the pantomime. In the ballet the 
whole meaning of the story can be ex- 
pressed by the dance. Above all things, 
dancing should be interpretative, in- 
spired. It should not degenerate into 
nere gymnastics. It should, in fact, be 
the Plastic Word. The dance should ex- 
plain the spirit of the actors in the spec- 
tacle. More than that, it should express 
the whole epoch to which the subject of 
he ballet belongs.” 


Toward Unity and Beauty 


interpretative dancing the 
music must be equally inspired. In place 
f the old-time waltzes, polkas, pizzicati 
and galops, it is necessary to create a 
nusic which can express the same emo- 
ion which inspires the movements of the 
lancer. The harmony which these 
lances must have with the subject, the 
veriod and the style, demand a new view- 
»0int on the matter of decoration and cos- 
uming. One no longer demands the eter- 
1al short skirts, pink hose and satin bal- 
et shoes. One can give way to the free- 


For such 


lom of artistic fantasy. 
The ballet must no longer be made up 
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N 1904 the art of the ballet in Petrograd had reached an 
extraordinary stage of development, but it still resem- 
bled closely the ballets of the rest of the world. 
what is known as the classic ballet, which permits of 
but one style of dancing. The subject of this ballet, its 

is the dance. 

on the points of the toes, after the fashion of the Franco- 
in short petticoats, pink stockings, slip- 
pers of satin, while the waist is tightly bound by a corset. 


It was 


The dance is executed 





Photo by Mishkin 
Fokine Off Stage 


of “numbers,” “entries,” etc. It must 
show artistic unity of conception. The 
action of the ballet must never be inter- 
rupted to allow the danseuse to respond 
to the applause of the public. 

In fact, in place of the traditional 
dualism, the ballet must have complete 
unity of expression, a unity which is 
made up of a harmonious blending of the 
three elements—music, painting and the 
plastic art. 

The great, the outstanding feature of 
the new ballet is the fact that in place 
of acrobatic tricks, designed to catch ap- 
plause, in place of formal entrances and 
pauses for effect, there must be but one 
thing—the aspiration for beauty. 

Through the rhythms of the body the 
ballet can find expression for ideas, sen- 
timents, emotions. The dance bears the 
same relation to gesture that poetry 
bears to prose. Dance is the poetry of 
motion. 

Just as life differs in different epochs, 
and as gestures differ among human be- 
ings, so the dance which expresses life 
must vary. The Egyptian of the time of 
the Pharaohs was different from the mar- 
quis of the Eighteenth Century. The ar- 
dent Spaniard and the phlegmatic dweller 
in the North, not only speak different 
languages, but use different gestures. 
These are not invented. They are cre- 
ated by life itself. 


Vew 


It can easily be seen that this revolu- 
tion against the transitional forms of the 
dance, this search for a new technique 
for each new ballet, this stress which I 


Ballet Raises Factions 


laid upon the unity of the ballet rather. 


than the importance of the premiére 
danseuse, raised a furore against me on 


the part of all the followers of the classic 
school. 

Soon two parties were formed. On 
my side were all the younger element 
among the dancers, and also the artists. 
It was evident that this new conception 
of the ballet offered marvelous possi- 
bilities to artists and composers. With 
the traditional costume vanished the 
usual banal musical accompaniment. 

The first to join forces with me were 
M. Léon Bakst and A. Benois. 

When all the new principles had finally 
been incorporated in the ballet, when the 


The Ballet's Rise from Pink Frills and Satin 
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Slippers 
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MICHEL FOKINE 


As He Appears in One of His Notable Dances. 


a Leader in the Movement for the 


Classic Formula 


battle for new methods had gained the 
approval of press and public, the initia- 
tive having been taken by the artist 
Benois, M. Diaghileff undertook to pro- 
duce my ballets in Paris. These pro- 
ductions were of vast and far-reaching 
importance in the art of the ballet. 

All the best composers, who had never 
before troubled themselves with ballets, 
set to work on this branch of their art. A 
new artistic medium opened itself before 
them. Soon Ravel, Paul Dukas, Roger 
Ducasse, Debussy, Stravinsky, Strauss 
and Prokofieff were engaged in compos- 
ing ballet music. 

Before my efforts to bring about re- 
form, the ballet was entirely isolated 
from all other arts, as it was from life 
itself. At present the best that exists 
in music and art has its place in the bal- 
let. 


{way from Banality 


I have seen comparatively few of the 
ballets which purport to follow my meth- 
ods, but, so far as I can judge, these new 
ballets are dominated by the character- 
istics of dolls or marionettes. Surely I, 
who was the first to protest against the 
soulless puppet-like character of the 
classic ballet, who aspires with all there 
is in me toward spiritualism in the art 
of dancing, cannot be satisfied when a 
Greek myth, a game of tennis or a story 
of pre-historic Russia, are all inter- 
preted by the same movements of dancing 
dolls. 

I am not an enemy of this mechanical 
art. It has ha place in the world of 
dancing. But when the movements of 
“Petroushka” are repeated in ballets of 
the most diverse subjects, I cannot but 
realize that a process, excellent under 
certain conditions, becomes hopelessly 


A Master of Choreography, Fokine Was 
Emancipation of the Ballet from the Bonds of 


banal in the hands of those who do not 


understand it. 


My dream is to open far wider fields 


than this 
tic art. 


in all branches 
The goal of the artist is to find 


of the plas- 


in every case that form which best ex- 


presses his subject. 
Art has no 
banality. 


greater 


enemy than 


HONOR JOSEPH PULITZER 


Birthday of Founder of Musical Award 
Marked by University 


A celebration in honor of the anniver- 


sary of the birth of 


Joseph 


Pulitzer, 


founder of the Pulitzer Prizes, awarded 


annually by 


Columbia University, in- 


cluding a travelling scholarship of the 
value of $1,500 to a promising American 


student of music, 
versity on the 


An address were made by 
Emeritus of the School 
Among several hundred 


liams, Professor 


of Journalism. 


afternoon 


was held at the Uni- 


of April 11. 
Talcott Wil- 


persons who attended the event were a 


number 
writers. 

The annual 
Prize in music 
The award will be 


contest for the 
has closed for this year. 
announced at the 


of well-known journalists and 


Pulitzer 


graduation exercises in June. The rec- 


ommendation for the award will be 
made by a jury, which will pronounce 
upon the musical compositions  sub- 
mitted. 

1ll the material in MUSICAL AMERICA is 
opyrighted and may be eproduced only 


when proper credit is given 
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“My Place Is with the Artists, Not 
Over Them,” Declares Mary Garden 
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McCormick. The new civic organiza- 
tion, through its president, Samuel In- 
sull, elected me again general-director, 
which honor I now decline. 

“My fighting spirit tells me to stay, 
but my reason tells me to go. I have 
a great, deep love for the Chicago or- 
ganization, and the only thing I am 
working for, or have ever worked for, 
is its future growth in greatness. I 
am an artist, and have decided that my 
place is with the artists, not over them. 

“This tower of artistic strength which 
is the Chicago Opera Association, is be- 
ginning its new life under the guidance 
of a very worthy man, Samuel! Insull, 
and, thank God, no one will be able to 
put ‘anything over’ on him. His thoughts 
are American, his decisions are Ameri- 
can; and that is what we, the organi- 
zation, have never had. 

“Mr. Insull and the Chicago Opera 
Association have in me a loyal soldier, 
ready to serve them in whatever ca- 
pacity they see fit. 

“Here’s to the new Chicago Opera 
Association, and may its future life be 
a long and wealthy one.” 

Miss Garden could not be reached for 
an additional statement as to her plans 
for the future, but it is expected that 
she will be an artist with the company 
next season in her customary rdéles. A 
statement could not be obtained from 
Mr. Insull, as he is out of town. 

The resignation of Miss Garden con- 
firms the rumor heard many times dur- 
ing the season that this step was con- 
templated. While she was shouldering 
the heavy burden of directing the com- 
pany, she was at the same time carrying 
on her work as one of the principals, 
and, as if this were not sufficient for 
her superabundant energy, the difficul- 
ties of her position were acutely in- 
creased by the quarrels which arose 
among the artists. The recent dispute 
with Lucien Muratore, who is said to 
have declared that he would not sign 
another contract if Miss Garden re- 
mained at the head of the company, 
furnished one well-known instance of 
this internal strife. It was freely stated 
that these cares of managerial life were 
proving too much for Miss Garden, and 
that she would take the earliest oppor- 


tunity of relinquishing a position which ° 


had brought her so much worry. 

Miss Garden, who made her Ameri- 
can début in opera at the Manhattan 
Opera House in 1907, became a member 
of the Chicago Opera Association in 
1910. She was appointed director in 
January, 1921, her appointment bring- 
ing to an end the dual management in- 
stituted upon the death of Cleofonte 
Campanini more than a year before, 
when Herbert M. Johnston was made 
executive director, with the artistic 
directorship in the hands of Gino Mari- 
nuzzi, chief conductor. 

Mr. Insull stated that the future direc- 
tion of Chicago Opera would be in the 
hands of a committee and announced that 
he would be the head. C. A. Shaw and 
Giorgio Polacco are indicated as the 
other members. Mr. Insull gave as- 
surance that Miss Garden would be a 
“guest” artist next season. “It is cer- 
tain that no one will be named general 
director,” he said. 

Following Miss Garden’s resignation 
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Paderewski Reported Likely to 
Re-Enter Polish Politics 


HAT Ignace Jan Paderewski, 

the pianist, will return to Po- 
land and participate in the cam- 
paign for the Presidency of that 
nation, is the assurance given in 
the report of a committee of 500 
of the artist’s countrymen who are 
supporting his re-election to the 
office, according to an Associated 
Press dispatch from Warsaw. 
This committee is reported to be 
raising funds among Polish emi- 
grants to the United States to sup- 
port the artist’s candidacy for the 
Presidency. The dispatch adds that 
this news has caused Poland’s first 
Presidential campaign to take an 
added interest, and that the 
Peasant Party has initiated strenu- 
ous efforts to postpone the election 
until the spring of 1923, instead of 
holding it in October of this year 
as scheduled. 
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it became known that many pledges to 
the guarantee fund which had been given 
with the provision that they were to be 
cancelled if she remained as general 
director had been confirmed. The men’s 
finance committee has completed its 
quota. The women’s committee has 
secured nearly $10,000 and has $7,000 
more to get. The final date for securing 
pledges is April 26. 

Announcement from an official source 
indicates that there will be no more 
eastern trips by the Chicago Opera; that 
many artists of last season will be re- 
placed by American singers, and at least 
three operas by American composers will 
be given. In Chicago the local season 
will be fourteen weeks with week-end 
trips to nearby cities in addition to the 
regular western tour. There will be no 
more “exclusive opera” clauses’ in 
artists’ contracts and many Chicago 
singers will be heard. Salaries will be 
reduced and contracts will call for a 
minimum of guaranteed performances 
with provision for extra appearances. 

EMIL RAYMOND. 





John McCormack Regaining Health 


The condition of John McCormack, 
who was recently critically ill, has been 
improving rapidly. He will be able to 
sail for Europe, according to his plans, 
on May 2. He will spend the summer 
in Ireland, Italy and France. During 
the week he was able to vocalize and 
sang several songs for friends to prove 
that his voice had not been affected in 
any way. 





Jeritza Acclaimed in “Tannhauser” on 
Return to Vienna Opera 


Marie Jeritza’s re-appearance at the 
Vienna Opera in the role of Elizabeth 
in “Tannhauser” on April 20 was the 
occasion for an unusual ovation, accord- 
ing to a cable dispatch to the New York 
Times. The prima donna was received 
with cheering, says the dispatch, and 
with a profusion of flowers. She was 
recalled dozens of times. 





To Bring Rosé Quartet to America 


The Rosé Quartet, a Viennese en- 
semble which has toured Europe with 
success, will be heard in America during 
the season of 1922-23, under the manage- 
ment of Alfred W. Miesto. The quar- 
tet’s personnel is Arnold Rosé, first vio- 
lin; Anton Ruzitska, second violin; Paul 
Fischer, viola, and Anton Walter, ’cello. 





Veterans Ask Remission of Admissions 
Tax 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 26.—Sena- 
tor Warren, of Wyoming, has presented 
in the Senate a resolution of Iverson 
Post, No. 404, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, of Cheyenne, Wyoming, urging 
that Congress exempt from the admis- 
sions tax all concerts and entertainments 
given by posts and their auxiliaries of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars through- 
out the country. The resolutions were 
referred to the Senate Committee on 
Finance. A. T. M. 


President of New York Federated Clubs 
Married in Boston 


_Boston, Mass., April 22.—Mme. Ma- 
rione, concert singer, and president of 
the New York State Federation of Mu- 
sical Clubs, was married on Easter Sun- 
day to Thomas Grant Springer, author 
and dramatic critic of New York City, 
at Rock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills. 
They will remain here three weeks for 
their honeymoon before returning to 
New York. 








Music Teachers Meet in 
Alexandria 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., April 22.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Louisiana Music 
Teachers’ Association was held here on 
April 20, 21 and 22, Anna Van den Berg 
of New Orleans, presiding. Conferences 
regarding public school music and vocal, 
piano and organ teaching, at which pa- 
pers were submitted on these subjects, 
formed part of the program, and a con- 
cert Was scheduled, in which the partici- 
pants were Lillian Gerow, Mrs. Woods, 
Mrs. Robins and Mr. Meyerowitz, sing- 
ers; Miss Burgess and Mrs. Gilham, 
violinists; Margaret Jones and Miss Cul- 
pepper, pianists; Mrs. Carson and Mrs. 
Lamier, readers, and the Louisiana Col- 
lege Boys’ and Girls’ Glee Club and the 
Alexandria Choral Club. Community 
singing was led by H. W. Stopher. 


Louisiana 
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Philadelphia Orchestra to 
Suffer Fewer Changes 
Than Ever Before 


HILADELPHIA, April 24.— 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, for 
its next season, will maintain its 
personnel of 106 players with 
fewer changes than ever before in 
the history of the organization, 
according to an announcement 
made by Arthur Judson, general 
manager. Only eleven members of 
the band will leave after this 
week’s concerts, these having re- 
signed. Two of the first positions 
are effected by the departure of 
Richard Krueger, basoon, and 
Daniel Bonade, clarinet, who goes 
to the Boston Symphony. The new 
first bassoon will be Walter Guet- 
ter, who comes from the Chicago 
Symphony and Mr. Fisner from 
Los Angeles, will be the second 
bassoon. 

Others who are retiring from 
the Philadelphia forces are Louis 
Angeloty, first violin; Erich Hal- 
tenorth, viola; Carl Kneisel, 
Samuel Kliachko and Sidney Har- 
mer, ’cellists; S. Elkind and Julius 
Bielo, basses, and William Con- 
rade and Henry Bielo, bassoons. 


W. R. MurpuHy. 











MORE ARTISTS GO ABROAD 


Opera Singers Hasten Aboard Liners as 
Final Curtain Falls 


Transatlantic liners outward bounu 
for Europe during the week carried a 
great crowd of opera people, intent on 
spending the summer abroad. Several 
left on the final day of the Metropolitan 
season and several members of the Chi- 
cago Association came direct to New 
York as soon as the season of the or- 
ganization finished, to embark on the 
first ship for Europe. 

The Araguaya, bound for Hamburg, 
had on board Artur Bodanzky, con- 
ductor; Samuel Thewman, stage di- 
rector; Carl Edwards, assistant stage 
manager, and Adamo Didur, bass; all of 
the Metropolitan company. Mr. Didur 
was accompanied by his wife and two 
daughters, Olga and Maria. 

Angeles Ottein, Spanish coloratura, 
sailed on the Paris for Spain. The same 
liner carried to France Hector Dufranne, 
Georges Baklanoff and William Beck, 
baritones of the Chicago Association, 
and Eduoard Cotreuil, bass, of the same 
company. Maurice Dambois, ’cellist, 
also returned to France on the Paris. 

Titta Ruffo, baritone, of the Metropoli- 
tan company, was a passenger on the 
Olympic, as was Erika Morini, violinist. 

On the Cedric, bound for Liverpool, 
sailed Edwin H. Lemare, municipal 
organist of Portland, Me. Mr. Lemare 
will make a recital tour of the British 
Isles before returning to this country. 

Sergei Rachmaninoff sailed on the 
Mauretania on Tuesday. He will give 
two recitals in London and will then go 
to Dresden, where his family will join 
him in June. Later he will visit Switzer- 
land, but will return to America for next 





season. He received contracts for an 
Australian tour in 1923, just before 
sailing. 


Among the arrivals was Blair Fair- 
child, an American resident of Paris, 
and composer of the ballet “Dame Libel- 
lule,’” performed there at the Opéra 
Comique this season. The Mauretania 
brought back to this country Ethel 
Frank, soprano, who spent the season 
abroad singing in opera and concert in 
Berlin, Paris, London and _ Brussels. 
Cyril Jenkins, English composer, arrived 
on the same ship for an American visit. 





Exhibition to Aid Caruso Foundation 


An exhibition showing the growth and 
development of music and musical in- 
struments from the earliest times opened 
at the Canessa Galleries in New York 
on April 24 under the auspices of the 
Caruso American Memorial Foundation. 
During the period covered by the ex- 
hibition, which closes on May 7, several 
recitals will be given at the Galleries. 


Estate of Maurice Grau Now Valued at 
$668,081 


Roland F. Knoedler and Henry Dazien, 
executors of the estate of the late Mau- 
rice Grau, at one time impresario of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, have sub- 
mitted an accounting to the Surrogate in 
New York which fixes the present value 
of the estate at $668,081. 


LOCAL MANAGERS 
IN WISCONSIN 
UNITE TO LOWER 
FEES OF ARTISTS 


Meet in Milwaukee and Form 
Association to Cover State 
and Part of Michigan Terri- 
tory—Will Book Artists as 
a Unit and Allow Members 
to Make Individual Selec- 
tions from List—Margaret 
Rice Leads in Move to Sta- 
bilize Concert Business — 
Will Serve Organization as 
Secretary—Charles H. Mills 
Elected President 


ILWAUKEE, April 22.—At the 

invitation of Margaret Rice, 
regional director of the Nationa! 
Concert Managers’ Association, a 
group of managers from Milwaukee 
and other Wisconsin centers met 
here and organized the Wisconsin 
Co-operative Concert Association. 

The officers elected are Dr. Charles 
H. Mills, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, president; Dr. Samuel 
Plant, president of Lawrence Col- 
lege at Appleton, vice-president; S. 
N. Pickard, Ripon, treasurer; Mar- 
garet Rice, secretary. 

The new association applies to the 
entire state of Wisconsin and also to the 
upper peninsula of Michigan. Most of 
the concert managers in the Fox Rive 
Valley and the central and southern 
parts of the state have already indicated 
their intention of coming in. It is Miss 
Rice’s hope that eventually the associa- 
tion will include every concert manage! 
in the territory indicated. 

Based on the idea of co-operation, the 
society is founded for the mutual benefit 
of its members. Its most important 
function, according to its sponsors and 
according to the articles of incorpora- 
tion, will be to contract as a unit for al! 
artists and musical attractions used by 
the concert managements of Wisconsin 
and Upper Michigan, who are members 
of the association. Fullest liberty wil! 
be allowed the individual concert man 
agements as to artists. They can choose 
whatever programs they desire but must 
buy attractions through the organiza- 
tion. It is expected by this method to get 
more equable prices from artists and 
also to help the local manager to get the 
best talent available at the price he can 
afford to pay and in general to make the 
business more secure. 

One of the most important functions 
of the new association will be to organize 
musical interests in cities where indi- 
viduals and clubs through lack of initia- 
tive and experience have found it difficult 
to establish concert courses. 

The plan of the organization is receiv- 
ing the heartiest indorsement and support 
from many of the largest concert man- 
agers of the state, Miss Rice says, and 
it is accepted as offering a solution of 
the difficulties and uncertainties which 
make the business of concert giving more 
hazardous every year. 

C. O. SKINROOD. 





Late News Flashes 


May Peterson, soprano, suffered a 
broken shoulder blade and contusions 
when she was knocked down by a moto! 
ear before her home in New York 01 
April 24. She will not sing for a mont! 
at least. 





PARIS.—Minnie Hauk, Baroness vo! 
Hesse-Wartegg, formerly celebrate 
operatic soprano, has undergone a suc 
cessful operation to relieve blindness. 





DALLAS, TeEx.—Emma Calvé has can 
celled her immediate concert engage 
ments because of illness. 
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Institution Accomplishes Im- 
portant Work in Musical 
Field—Lectures by Thomas 
Whitney Surette Well At- 
tended—Douglas S. Moore 
Directs Weekly Classes for 
Children 


By BERNARD ROGERS 


Editorial Note: The second of a series 
f articles by Bernard Rogers, supple- 
menting the work of Grace Goulder Izant, 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S correspondent in 
Cleveland, is here presented. In his first 
article, published in the issue of March 
18, Mr. Rogers described the place of 
music in the educational system of Ohio’s 
hig city. 


Cleveland, Ohio, April 22. 





N general, art 

museums par- 
take of both the 
church and the 
fair. Through 
their cool, clois- 
tered lengths 
echoes the timid 
step of the idle 
curious, the esthetic-advanced. Here, 
crested and sanctified by the deliberate 
hand of time, repose the miracles, 
shining within their amber casing. 
The eye peers through a pleasant 
haze; all is reverence. An improving 
thing—the museum of art. 

Yet even the kingly have failings. 
Even institutions of proud and pure 
cut have seams. The art museum is 
too often for the people rather than 
of the people. It stands, a splendid 
storehouse, guarded by hard-eyed 
griffins, forbidding, walled-in coldly 
courteous. It lacks cordiality. The 
human adult rarely conceives of it as 
a place where beauty is born for him 
and joy waits on his coming. The mu- 
seum stands aloof, and that is why it 
has not been taken close to the heart 
of the community. 




















Directors of Musical Work at Cleveland 
Museum of Art: Left Thomas Whitney 
Surette, Well Known Writer on Mu- 
sical Subjects, Curator of Music; Right, 
Douglas S. Moore, Assistant Curator 
of Music; Below, the Museum 


Cleveland’s art museum is more 
than a frigid repository of relics and 
“acquisitions.” In its fashion it rep- 
resents something of the new and 
warmer spirit which is abroad. It is 
a place where people come and can 
feel at ease. Typically unorthodox is 
this museum’s attitude toward music. 
Music became a living influence in the 
Cleveland Museum of Art five years 
ago. In 1917 the museum officials 
brought Thomas Whitney Surette to 
Cleveland to establish music on a 
more intimate footing with the popu- 
lace. It was Mr. Surette’s task to 
demonstrate that the intellectual ap- 
preciation of music substantially en- 
riches its emotional enjoyment. — 

The Cleveland Museum of Art may be 
said to have helped to begin a better 
musical era in the Lake City. Its sphere 
of influence is singularly broad, for it 
works among two generations. Cleve- 





Music Schools Wanted 
Urgently in University 
System, Says Pommer 


Suneagasaananenensinunvanns MITT MIM ee 


W. H. Pommer, Professor of Music in the 
University of Missouri, at Columbia 


CoLuUMBIA, Mo., April 24.—One of the 
rreatest needs in our universities and col- 
leges to-day is that schools of music 
should be developed, says W. H. Pommer, 
who for fifteen years has been profes- 
sor of music in the University of Mis- 
souri at Columbia, Mo. 





“We need schools of music to make pro- 
fessional musicians of high standing, 
with the awakened interests which Uni- 
versity association awakens—schools of 
music which incidentally offer students of 
all divisions of the University frequent 
opportunities of coming under the spell 
of the great composers,” says Mr. Pom- 
mer. 

He is able to speak on this subject 
with authority, not only as a musician 
and composer, but as one who has for 
years been in direct touch with public 
institutions. Before coming to the Uni- 
versity he was for six years supervisor 
of music in St. Louis and previously to 
that taught at Christian College, Colum- 
bia, Mo. It is from this personal contact 
with the colleges and universities that he 
has become convinced of their need for 
schools of music. 


“The trend of modern education,” he 
says, “is toward the training of the in- 
tellect at the expense of the emotions. 
Left to themselves, the emotions turn to 
unspeakable jazz and lurid moving pic- 
tures for sustenance. This condition of 
affairs offers a serious impediment to the 
all-round development of students—an 
all-round development which can only be 
brought about by adding a systematic 
training of the emotions to the already 
existing systematic training of the in- 
tellect. Music, the mother tongue of all 
humanity, and the love for which is in- 
born in every heart, offers the best means 
for the nourishment of that side of our 
nature which, as faith, triumphs where 
reason fails. 

“Let no one for a moment think that 
the proper study of music is but a pleas- 
ant dalliance. Harmony, counterpoint, 
canon and fugue, form and orchestration 
are strict sciences, the complete mastery 
of which equips the composer for artistic 
utterance.” 

As an illustration of the fact that mu- 
sic is gradually making its way into the 
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land’s museum differs significantly from 
many other institutions of like name in 
this, that it goes out to people instead of 
insisting that people come to it. 

The record of attendance at the annual 
musical lecture series by Mr. Surette 
proves the soundness of this theory. 
Each lecture finds the trim auditorium 
filled, or nearly so, the audiences aver- 
aging from 500 to 600 persons. Besides 
his public talks, Mr. Surette gives lec- 
tures to the local music supervisors. 


Music Lessons for Children 


Thomas Whitney Surette is curator of 
musical art of the Cleveland Museum. 
His duties bring him to this city once a 
month, but in his absence there is no 
cessation of musical activity. The as- 
sistant music curator, Douglas S. Moore, 
who this year joined Cleveland’s musical 
colony, carries on the work among chil- 
dren as well as grown-ups. Mr. Moore 
has recently returned from the Rue St. 
Jacques. He is a pupil of Vincent d’Indy. 
In a conversation with the writer, he 
sketched briefly the nature of the musical 
work at the museum. 

“At present every class in the city 
public schools has a one-hour music les- 
son at the museum during the school 
year. This sounds like very little, but 
it is a beginning and there are a great 
number of children to accommodate. We 
are trying, however, the experiment of 
having one class come four times yearly. 
In this work with the children I try to 
relate the music to the art lesson—link- 
ing design and textiles, Greek civilization 
and Greek music, etc., to give the classes 
another and wider view on music. Once 
a month we have a musical entertain- 
ment for children. One week the pro- 





gram was given by a string quartet and 
showed that youngsters can and do enjoy 
this austere type of musical art. Some 
350 children applauded with real warmth 
a quartet of Haydn. 

“Children’s classes in music are held 
weekly at the museum,” Mr. Moore con- 
tinued. “There are two divisions—one 
for children under nine, the other for 
children between nine and sixteen. In 
these classes there is work in rhythm, 
intervals and dictation. 

“The aim of the educational depart- 
ment of the museum is to emphasize 
music as an art, to lay stress on its 
aesthetic part. Here is a brief schedule 
of the musical activity at the museum: 
Daily children’s classes; weekly classes 
for museum members’ children; monthly 
lectures—recitals for children; semi- 
monthly lecture-recitals for grown-ups; 
weekly community singing. The com- 
munity singing will be supplemented by 
weekly organ recitals, shortly to be in- 
augurated, on the great instrument at 
the museum. The dedication of this 
organ has lately taken place. 

“Through this new organ, which is 
placed so that it can be heard in all the 
galleries, we shall bring to people the 
best music in the literature of the instru- 
ment. No attempt will be made to ‘popu- 
larize’ organ music; there will be no 
compromise on this score. 

“People have been brought to conceive 
of an art museum as a passive thing, as 
a thing outside their lives. The di- 
rectors of the Cleveland museum regard 
the institution in quite another light. 
To-day every child in Cleveland knows 
the museum, feels at home in it. Almost 
the same, perhaps, can be said of their 
fathers and mothers.” 








colleges and universities, Mr. Pommer 
calls attention to a report recently issued 
by the United States Government which 
shows that seventy-six colleges are ac- 
cepting applied music for college en- 
trance credit, that 112 are giving credit 
for applied music and that seventy- 
seven colleges are conferring the degree 
of Bachelor of Music. 

Mr. Pommer studied at the Royal Con- 
servatory in Leipzig and the Imperial 


Conservatory at Vienna, where he was a 
pupil of Anton Bruckner. He studied 
theory and composition under Sobolewski, 
and began to compose when still a young 
man. Most of his compositions are songs 
and chamber music. His song cycle, 
“Cupid in Arcady,” was presented in Co- 
lumbia, Mo., in 1916, at the 300th anni- 
versary of Shakespeare’s death. He 


recently completed an opera for which 
he wrote the libretto, as well as the music. 
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CITY OFFICIALS 
HASTEN WORK ON 
NEW YORK MUSIC 
CENTER MEMORIAL 


Architects to Start Work 
Shortly on Competitive De- 
signs—Mayor Kiel of St. 
Louis Telegraphs Congratu- 
lations to Mayor Hylan and 
City Chamberlain Berolz- 
heimer on Big Undertaking 
—Art Temple to Offer Ad- 
vantages to All—New York 
Headed for Primacy in 
Things Musical, Says Mayor 
in Proclamation on Music 
Week 


EW YORK’S Music Center bids 

fair to become a reality within 
as short a space of time as its most 
earnest well-wishers could desire. 
With the city administration firmly 
behind the scheme and the prelimi- 
nary details virtually all arranged, 
the project is on the eve of the sec- 
ond step—that of submitting it to 
architects who will compete for the 
design. It is understood that during 
the next week or two City Chamber- 








FOR STUDIO PURPOSHDS—Two large rooms, first 
floor, near bath. Steinway parlor grand. Would 
make satisfactory adjustments. CUNNINGHAM, 
Richmond Hill 3768 W. 





WANTED—By vocal teacher, formerly of New York, 


soprano and thorough musician, position in seminary 
or conservatory, full or part time. Also teach 
harmony. Write Irene Beilman, 141 Wakefield 


Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y 


FOR RENT 
Beautifully furnished studio 
apartment, vicinity of 34th St., 
three rooms. June, July, August 


and September, or will rent for 


three months. Address 
Box 112, “Musical America” 


Attractively furnished studio apartment, Northern 
light, Murray Hill section, will subrent any period, 
furnished or unfurnished. Moderate terms. Ad- 
dress S. W., c/o Musical America. 





Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Capital $125,000 
Head Office, Sydney, Australia 


Organized for the purpose of bringing to 
Australasia the world’s greatest artists. 
American Rep., L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, Cal. 
d- 


Managing Director, FREDERIC SHIPMAN. A 
dress 15 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia 





p_——PARAMOUNT PICTURES=="" 


Theatres under the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI sBroapDWAY AND 49TH ST. 
George Fitzmaurice’s Production 
“THE MAN FROM HOME” 
With JAMES KIRKWOOD 
A Paramount Picture 





Rivoli Concert Orchestra 
Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer 


conducting 
RIALTO TIMES SQUARE 


WALLACE REID IN 
“ACROSS THE CONTINENT” 


A Paramount Picture 





Famous Rialto Theater Orchestra 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting 


CRITERION _sroapway aT 44TH ST. 


OWEN MOORE in 
“REPORTED MISSING” 


A Selznick Picture 





Intimate Criterion Orchestra 


Victor Wagner and Drago Jovanovich 
conducting 











Broadway at 51st St. 
Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
AN UNEXCELLED PROGRAM 
Produced by 


THE CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 


Erno Rapee, Conductor 
CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
FREDERICK FRADKIN 
Concert Master of the Orchestra Appearing as 

Soloist 
Programs presented by 8S. L. ROTHAFEL 
Performance Continuous 12:30 to 11 P.M. 














lain Philip Berolzheimer will have a 
preliminary design available to show 
the scope of the work and the equip- 
ment it must include as a center of 
music, drama and the other arts. 

During the week, Mayor Hyland, in a 
proclamation issued to the citizens of 
New York calling to their attention the 
celebration of the Third Annual Music 
Week, touched again upon the value of 
the proposed center as a means of de- 
mocratizing music and of making New 
York the musical capital of the world. 

“This building,” said the Mayor, “will 
contain auditoriums for the production 
of opera, classic drama, comedy and con- 
certs. There will also be accommoda- 
tions for a conservatory of music, as well 
as rooms sufficient for both vocal and in- 
strumental practice. New York City is 
heading for primacy in things musical 
and should soon annex the proud distinc- 
tion of being the music center of the 
world.” 

Continuing, the Mayor added that it 
was the purpose of his administration in 
backing both the approaching Music 
Week and the music center project, to 
bring music to all of the city’s population. 


Musical Education for All 


“This is a very commendable object,” 
he declared, “for music is too vital a 
force to be absorbed by only a portion 
of our population. We hold that music 
should be at the disposal of all the people 
and that musical education should be 
made possible for all those who desire 
it. The study of music should be en- 
couraged generally, not only for its cul- 
tural value, but because of its value as 
an element in civic betterment. It is a 
beacon of hope to the discouraged, and 
an inspiration to high and noble impulse 
to those ground down by circumstance 
or by their own folly. In the city of 
New York, which is the great melting pot 
of the nation, there is no more whole- 
some influence, or one tending more to 


the creation of social harmony which 
can be applied so effectively with the 
other elements producing a united and 
upright citizenship, as that of the most 
universal of all arts—music.” 

Mr. Berolzheimer, during the week, 
said that the extent of the initial under- 
taking in the music center depended 
largely upon finances and the co-opera- 
tion of organizations not officially con- 
nected with the city administration. 
“It is possible,” he said, “that the center 
may begin with only a central building 
in a group to which will be added other 
structures from time to time as the 
opportune occasion arises. It is likewise 
possible that the entire project may be 
undertaken at once. Much depends upon 
the plans submitted by architects. In 
the meanwhile we are working with all 
our energy and strength toward realiz- 
ing a plan which will mean a tremendous 
amount to the city of New York as well 
as to the entire country.” 


St. Louis Sends Congratulations 


On the day of the Mayor’s proclama- 
tion, Mr. Berlozheimer received from 
Mayor Henry W. Kiel of St. Louis a 
telegram congratulating the New York 
City administration on the music center 
plan and requesting the City Chamber- 
lain to be the guest of St. Louis during 
its first Music Week. The telegram also 
bore the signatures of Nelson Cunliff, 
president of the Civic Music Association, 
and of George Burbach, chairman of the 
Music Week Committee. 

Since much of the work of promoting 
New York’s Music Week and of pushing 
the project of the new music center falls 
within the province of the City Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Berolzheimer found himself 
greatly occupied at the period covered by 
the St. Louis invitation and was forced 
to remain in New York. Up to date no 
committee has been formed by Mr. 
Berolzheimer to handle the work of the 
music center, as he prefers to have the 
proposals clarified and made more tangi- 
ble before he calls in outside assistance. 





TURMOIL ATTENDS FARRAR FAREWELL 





Police Required to Cope 
with Throngs at 
Metropolitan 


Turbulent scenes marked the farewell 

of Geraldine Farrar to opera at the 
Metropolitan Saturday afternoon, when 
she made her last appearance in “Zaza,” 
after having sung at the Broadway 
opera house for sixteen years. Police 
were required to deal with the situation 
when Miss Farrar left the building. 
Earlier in the afternoon it was found 
necessary to clear the lobby of hun- 
dreds of persons who had been unable 
to gain admittance. 
_ It is probable that no artist in Amer- 
lca ever received the profusion of flow- 
ers showered on Miss Farrar after each 
of the four acts of “Zaza.” The For- 
tieth Street lobby was used as a sort 
of conservatory for huge floral pieces 
which were carried to the stage and 
presented to her. One of these was a 
mass of American Beauty roses about 
a large American flag. She kissed the 
folds of the flag as the audience roared 
applause. A jeweled crown and scepter 
were handed up to her, and she put the 
crown on, amid further cheering. Pen- 
nons bearing the name “Farrar” were 
waved by several hundred persons who 
rushed to the front of the house at the 
end of the opera. A huge banner was 
In some manner strung across the audi- 
torium. 


Cryptic Reference to Belasco 


After an uncounted number of curtain 
calls, many of which she took alone, 
Miss Farrar addressed her audience. 
The soprano said that twenty years ago, 
when she was “slaving for success,” she 
prayed that she might some day be a 
prophetess in her own land. “But I 
never dreamed,” she said, “that it would 
be like this.” 

“IT am leaving this institution,” she 
continued, “because I want to. But this 
does not mean my farewell to you. I 
have many interesting plans which will 
be announced in due time. Just to whet 
your curiosity I will tell you that there 
is a gentleman here to-day named David 
Belasco. He is a very tempting gentle- 
man, and he has been whispering things 
in my ear. I send him a kiss, and I 
will keep our secret for the present.” 

The speaker paid tribute to her fel- 
low artists, members of the chorus and 


orchestra, the stage hands, members of 
technical staff and others, but made no 
reference whatever to the management. 

With the aid of mounted police, men 
who carried the singer, still wearing her 
make-up and the jeweled crown, had to 
fight their way to her car through a 
dense crowd an hour after the perform- 
ance ended. She was showered with 
confetti by girls who stood on fire- 
escapes, while moving picture cameras 
clicked. 

Miss Farrar left the Metropolitan 
with her future plans unannounced, ex- 
cept that she is departing almost imme- 
diately on a brief concert tour, with 
another and much longer one scheduled 
to occupy virtually her entire time next 
season. 


That Miss Farrar would subsequently 
appear on the spoken stage under Mr. 
Belasco’s management, and that the lat- 
ter now has a play in preparation in 
which he intends to star the opera singer, 
was accepted as fact in some quarters 
along Broadway. It was said that her 
début as a speaking actress probably will 
be made in the season of 1923-24. 





Theater Musicians’ Orchestra to Give 
Concert Series in Fall 


The success of the new Manhattan Or- 
chestral Society on the occasion of its in- 
itial concert at the Century Theatre on 
Sunday, April 16, is responsible for an 
announcement by the Shubert manage- 
ment that the orchestra will be intro- 
duced as a permanent Sunday feature at 
the Century, beginning in October. The 
orchestral body, which is co-operative and 
made up of musicians from the per- 
manent orchestras of the various Shu- 
bert theaters of Greater New York, will 
embark upon a series of popular con- 
certs with programs. Max Bendix will 
direct the artistic activities of the So- 
ciety, and its business affairs will be in 
the hands of the Samuels Musical Bureau. 


ALL READY FOR 
N. Y. MUSIC WEEK 


Three Thousand Events Listed 
for Third Annual 
Celebration 


Following the proclamation issued 
during the week by Mayor John F 
Hylan to call the attention of every 
citizen to the celebration of New York’s 
third annual Music Week, final plans 
were announced, including several most 
elaborate programs in the city’s history 





as well as hundreds of smaller concerts. 


Three thousand individual events have 
been listed up to date. 

Two of the most important celebra- 
tions will be held in Central Park. The 
first will be early on the morning of the 
opening day, Sunday, April 30, when 
more than 3000 children from Sunday 
schools and religious institutions will 
assemble and sing to the accompaniment 
of the Navy Band. The second is a 
gigantic peace pageant scheduled for 
Saturday afternoon, May 6, with some 
2000 children taking part. The spec- 
tacle and music has been arranged by 
the United Neighborhood Houses of the 


city. On each day of the week there 
are scheduled scores of lectures, recitals, 
“sings” by massed choruses and club 
programs. 

Never before in the city’s history have 
organizations responded in a more 
whole-hearted fashion in a civic move- 
ment. Among the organizations listed 
as participants are the Y. M. C. A., 
the Y. W. C. A., the Y. M. H. A., the 
Salvation Army, the departments of the 
city administration, the Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts. 

On the evening of May 4 the “St. 
Matthew Passion” will be given by the 
New York Oratorio Society under the 
baton of Albert Stoessel, in the Great 
Hall of the College of the City of New 
York. The Negro population of Harlem 
has arranged a concert at which May 
Chinn, soprano; Adena Price, pianist, 
and Edrie Sais, reader, will be the so- 
loists. 





Montclair Organist Married 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., April 24.—Chan- 
ning Lefebvre, organist in St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church, was married on April 
19 to Annette Imley Farish, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William W. Farish, also 
of this city. Dr. Miles Farrow, organ- 
ist and choirmaster of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New York, played 
special wedding music and a number 
of persons prominent in musical circles 
were present. 
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Representatives 


Wanted 


in territories which are at present 
unrepresented. Only persons of 
high integrity who know local musi- 
cal field ‘intimately will be consid- 
ered. Liberal remuneration. Excel- 
lent opportunity to perform definite 
service in nation-wide constructive 
musical program. State details. Ad- 
dress: Musical America, 501 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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Secretary, Music Festival Week 





MUSIC FESTIVAL WEEK 


APRIL 30 to MAY 7, 1922 
OFFERS 
Raoul Vidas, Great French Violinist, Sunday, April 30, 3:00 o'ctock p. m. 
“The Creation” Chorus, Sunday, April 30, 8:00 p. m. 578 voices and great trio 
Schumann Heink, Sunday, May 7, 3:00 p. m. wWorta’s Greatest Contralto 
“The Messiah” Chorus, Sunday, May 7> 8:00 p. m. 578 voices and great quartet 


SIXTEEN BIG PROGRAMS DURING THE WEEK 
Tickets for each Sunday program, $2.00, $1.50 and $1.00. 
or free souvenir booklet, address 


Fort Hays, Kansas 
Normal School 


Sale opens April 1. For tickets, information 


Hays, Kansas 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

So Governor Miller has signed the bill 
empowering the city to sell securities for 
a site for a peace memorial in the shape 
of a People’s Temple of Music, Art and 
Drama. The next step will be the ap- 
pointment of a committee to raise the 
necessary funds for the building. 

If the undertaking is kept free from 
politics, from even a suspicion of graft, 
and the institution is constructed on such 
lines as will enable it to be self-support- 
ing, it will not alone be a monument 
worthy of this great city and its culture, 
but it will serve as a model for other 
cities to follow. 

The building should contain at least 
two smaller auditoriums besides the 
large one for the reason, as was shown 
in a recent article in the New York 
American, that this city is suffering 
to-day from the need of smaller audito- 
riums. Many artists and young talents 


were prevented from making a début 
this season because they could not secure 
a date at any of the existing concert 
halls. 

The new enterprise should also have 
at least 200 studios to be rented at mod- 
erate rates to musicians, music teachers, 
painters and sculptors. This has long 
been a crying need. The rents from such 


studios and from the auditoriums it 
has been figured will provide an annual 
income of nearly half a million, and 
should go far towards the maintenance 
of the institution. 

The proposed conservatory, about 
which there has already been consider- 
able discussion, will in no way conflict 
with the many excellent ones that are 
already in existence in this city. One of 
the main purposes of this conservatory, 
as has been shown in the publicity al- 
ready given out, will be the training of 
young people of distinct talent who have 
not the means to provide their own edu- 
cation. 

Such a living peace memorial in honor 
of the soldier and sailor dead who gave 
their all in the great war is surely more 
in the spirit of the times than an arch, 
however beautiful, or a piece of sculp- 
ture, however artistic. The arch is in- 
deed particularly out of place for the 
reason that it is but an enlarged ex- 
pression in stone or marble of the old 
oxen yoke under which, in Roman times, 
the conquered people had to pass before 
the victorious general to show that 
henceforth they were slaves. Surely a 
most inappropriate memorial to those 
who died that we might live in peace. 

* * * 


With regard to those critics who have 
exhausted their fund of humor in ridicul- 
ing the idea that the cultural influences, 
particularly music, can exercise a benefi- 
cent and restraining influence even upon 
criminally disposed persons, let me say 
that but little reflection will show us 
that the world has always been moved, 
when it came to the great issues, by the 
spiritual rather than by the material. 

The great religions started with propa- 
ganda made by some inspired individual. 
The great art movements, the great ad- 
vances in surgery and medicine, the 
great patriotic uprisings, were the out- 
come of some inspired individual mind. 

The man who wrote the “Marseil- 
laise” for France did more to inspire 
the French people than all its law mak- 
ers, dead and living. 





Coming to recent times, when the 
whole world has been upset by the great 
world war, upset, industrially, finan- 
cially, socially, racially, and the great 
need of readjustment is before all the 
peoples, what do we find coming from 
some of the finest minds? 

Let the first speaker be the eminent 
writer, novelist and playwright, John 
Galsworthy of England. When he was 
asked what form of religion or system 
of morality might be generally adopted 
so that the world could rise from its 
present condition, he said he thought 
that “the religion of beauty” might be 
the only one that could do the necessary 
work. 

Next let George F. Watts, the noted 
English painter, a venerable, noble char- 
acter, speak. He said that he saw no 
clear way out of the wor!d’s manifold 
perplexities, save a new understanding 
of education. We made our worst blun- 
der in conceiving education as a ladder 
to material prosperity. This vulgarizing 
spirit blinded us to its true and spiritual 
function. We reach, he said, the full 
stature of our manhood by the power of 
observing, the power of seeing the truth. 

Let us take another outstanding figure, 
namely, Lord Robert Cecil, who, at the 
outbreak of the great war said that what 
England needs is not a great political 
leader but a great spiritual leader. At 
the time he also referred to the flippancy 
of the leisured classes and the material- 
ism in democracy. 

These men did not discuss prepared- 
ness, armaments, the latest inventions 
in poison gas or flying battleships as 
the best means to meet the future, did 
they? 

The utterances of these great men 
can be duplicated in this country. We 
shall find that the finest, the most clear- 
thinking men are all persuaded of the 
mighty power of the intellectual, of the 
cultural and above all of the spiritual, 
and that on these forces we must rely 
for the reconstruction of the world upon 
something like a better and indeed saner 
basis than that upon which humanity has 
hitherto progressed—humanity which, 
with all its material prosperity and 
progress returned to savagery when the 
nations met in conflict. 

So let us rather rejoice when we see 
the municipal government of New York 
taking this matter up and let us give 
praise to Mayor Hylan, to Chamberlain 
Berolzheimer, to Mr. Haag of the Board 
of Estimate, and others; that they have 
been sufficiently far-sighted as well as 
public-spirited to lend their indorsement 
to a plan which will conduce to their 
honor and make their names known to 
posterity when the names of their prede- 
cessors in public office have long been 
forgotten. 

* * Ba 

If you should be so fortunate as to be 
the guest of Mr. Berolzheimer, a wealthy 
man, and president of the Eagle Pencil 
Company, you will find that you have 
come into the home of a man of educa- 
tion, of culture. In the entrance, you 
will see a large, splendidly selected and 
priceless collection of works of art in 
ivory. On the floor above, you will find 
in the front the library and studio of a 
man of letters. Here are books that 
have evidently been well selected and 
have been read. Such paintings, engrav- 
ings as are there show the connoisseur, 
the man of taste. 

In the room off that, you will discover 
a large church organ, for Mr. Berolz- 
heimer is a good musician and has studied 
for years with the noted organist, Wil- 
liam C. Carl. The music room leads to 
the dining room, which is in that low 
tone which conduces to the peace that 
aids digestion. 

If it be your further good fortune to 
meet Mr. Berolzheimer’s wife and 
daughter, you will find that they, too, 
are people of refinement. Yet, according 
to some of the papers, Mr. Berolzheimer 
is simply a rich man, somewhat of a poli- 
tician and as a member of a Tammany 
municipal government, fair game for 
ridicule. 

Take Mr. Haag, the Secretary of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, a 
man of education, with wide experience 
of men and affairs. He can write an 
article, whether editorial or in the shape 
of an essay, that will compare very 
favorably with four-fifths of the matter 
published in the best papers and maga- 
zines. The original memorandum which 
he prepared on the projected peace 
memorial is a masterpiece of good Eng- 
lish and well thought out argument. 

With regard to the Mayor, he has 
shown himself very  public-spirited, 


whether you like him or not, whether 
you believe in his politics or not. The 
mere fact that he is the first municipal 
head of this city to indorse such a move- 
ment, as he did, and to declare his will- 


ingness to support it to the limit of his 
power, places him at once above all his 
predecessors who would have simply 
sneered at the project. It will be to his 
lasting honor that he did as he did. 

As for Otto H. Kahn, who advocated 
the enterprise at the meeting before the 
Mayor, he is known as a financier and 
business man of high standing, also for 
his interest in musical affairs and par- 
ticularly through his connection with the 
Metropolitan Opera House. In his pub- 
lic addresses, however, he has shown a 
grasp of world conditions far beyond 
that of most of the statesmen, who are 
apparently unable to meet the issue. His 
only trouble is that he is ahead of his 
time. 

Another of these who appeared before 
the Mayor was Isabel Lowden, the sister 
of the former governor of Illinois, an 
educated and cultured lady of the finest 
type, now chairman of the Music Week 
Committee in New York, a woman who 
has interested herself for years in 
leading movements of a social and up- 
lifting character. 

I might go on and mention hundreds 
of others who will give their cordial sup- 
port, women as well as men. So we see 
on the one side the best brains, the most 
public-spirited, the most advanced people, 
interested in this project and on the 
other, sneering materialism, unable to 
grasp either the need of the times or the 
only possible solution of the tremendous 
problems that face us. 

Perhaps it will be ever thus. 

x * & 


Some time ago, Artur Bodanzky, the 
well known conductor of the Metropoli- 
tan, was appealed to for his judgment 
with regard to a certain talented young 
man who had been found to possess a 
phenomenal voice. On the decision de- 
pended whether a public-spirited citizen 
would finance this man till he was able to 
enter upon a professional career. 

Mr. Bodanzky expressed himself in 
warm tones as to the man’s voice, its 
exceptional beauty. He admitted that 
so far he had been well schooled, but he 
said as emphatically as he could that 
if the young man desired to be success- 
ful it was imperative that he should go 
to Europe for further training, as it 
was impossible to secure a really first- 
class musical education in the United 
States. The talented tenor who, by the 
bye, is an Italian, could not leave his 
young wife and children, so, on Mr. 
Bodanzky’s verdict, the whole matter 
fell to the ground. 

Suppose we go to the mat on this 
issue. 

Before doing so, let me compliment 
Mr. Bodanzky that at least he has the 
courage of his convictions. There are 
a good many foreigners among us who 
have been inordinately feted and paid, 
as he has been, who camouflage their 
contempt for this country in all matters 
relating to music and art. Mr. Bodanzky 
does not. He says what he thinks. 

In the first place, I deny Mr. Bo- 
danzky’s right to speak on this subject 
at all, for the simple reason that he 
knows nothing about it. What knowl- 
edge has he since he has been here of 
conditions in this great country? Where 
has he been? What investigations has 
he made that give him the right to 
speak with authority? 

With regard to the fact that it is 
necessary to go to Europe for a musical 
education to be successful, let me tell Mr. 
Bodanzky that there have been a few 
singers at the Metropolitan who have 
won success and who got all their train- 
ing at home. To mention but a few: 
Mario Chamlee, Orville Harrold, Paul 
Althouse and Rafaelo Diaz, tenors; Rosa 
Ponselle, Mabel Garrison, sopranos; 
Sophie Braslau, Jeanne Gordon and 
Marion Telva, contraltos; William Gus- 
tafson, bass. Among instrumentalists 
let me name Sascha Jacobsen, Sam 
Gardner, Edward and Howard Morris. 
So much for that. 

Having denied Mr. Bodanzky’s right 
to speak on this question because he has 
never made the investigation that would 
entitle him to do so, let me take him up 
as a musical authority. Let me admit 
at once that intellectually and scientifi- 
cally he is a fine musician. 

His activities at the Metropolitan have 
been confined chiefly to German opera; 
two Russian works, “The Snow Maiden” 
and “Eugene Oniegin,” and to such old 
works as Meyerbeer’s “Prophéte,” 
Halévy’s “La Juive,” Gluck’s “Iphi- 
genia in Tauris,” Mozart’s “Cosi Fan 
Tutte,” “Magic Flute” and “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro.” 

His best work was in the Mozart, 
Meyerbeer and Halévy operas. His 
Wagner performances always lacked 
power. As one critic observed, “He hits 
hard with a tack hammer.” In German 
opera, the most favorably disposed to 


him would scarcely regard him as equal 
to Hertz or the late Anton Seidl. In 
German opera he was certainly sur- 
passed by Toscanini and Polacco, who 
also conduct Italian and French opera, 
which Bodanzky does not do to any 
extent except “La Juive” and “Pro- 
phéte.” He conducted “Coq d’Or,” but 
he did it so indifferently that he gave it 
up after a few performances. 

Take him as a symphony conductor. 

He certainly has lost rather than 
gained ground since his first success 
with the now defunct New Symphony 
Orchestra. He is outclassed by Mengel- 
berg, Coates, Stokowski, Damrosch and 
Stransky. 

It is only a few years before he came 
to the Metropolitan that he was chorus 
master of the opera at Prague. Later, 
he was conductor of opera at Mann- 
heim, where Mr. Kahn met him and en- 
gaged him for the Metropolitan. He also, 
I believe, conducted some performances 
of opera in London, at Covent Garden. 
Let me say, en passant, that there is 
much complaint among musicians about 
his “cuts” in the scores entrusted to him 
for preparation. 

Do you realize that Mr. Bodanzky got 
most of his experience as a conductor in 
this country? 

Now comes the question—has such a 
man the right to influence opinion, 
whether given personally or in public, 
with regard to musical conditions here? 

But, as I said, I honor him that he 
has the courage of his convictions. 


* * * 


It should interest Mr. Bodanzky that 
Albert Wolff, now musical director of the 
Opera Comique in Paris, and who was 
not long ago with us at the Metropolitan, 
recently stated in an article in a French 
paper that the ignorance abroad as to 
American merits is deplorable. Ameri- 
cans, he says, have been made the target 
for unkind and unjust criticism. Wolff 
places the responsibility upon the great 
wave of pro-German and pro-Italian 
propaganda, which has as its object the 
insurance of the position and influence 
of foreign artists, to the detriment of 
the development of the fine American 
singers, who, he says, can be found 
everywhere in the United States. No- 
where in the world can such splendid 
voices be heard as the voices of the 
young American singers. He admits, 
however, that they are handicapped by 
their lack of histrionic ability on the 
operatic stage, but they have a rare in- 
telligence and a sense of fitness that 
replace advantageously careless natural 
talent. 

Wolff praises the orchestras in this 
country, which, he says, are made up 
of fine musicians, who work unceasingly 
to insure their positions, whereas in 
France and many other European coun- 
tries, the orchestras are quite content 
to settle down into a slothful state, with 
reputations already acquired, and to let 
the national glory of the past suffice for 
the work of to-day. 

Incidentally, let me say that among 
other recent successes by Americans 
abroad is one made by Arthur Kraeck- 
mann, a young baritone from Chicago, 
a premier prix of the American Con- 
servatory at Fontainebleau. In the con- 
certs in which he had appeared last win- 
ter in Paris, he was acclaimed. 

Blair Fairchild’s ballet, “Dame Libel- 
lule,’” which was produced at the Opéra 
Comique, is still running, and arrange- 
ments are being made to present it in 
Belgium. 

But, bless your heart, a million such 
facts won’t make any impression upon 
prejudice. 

Ba * * 

The opera season is over. 

In his review of what happened, the 
critic of the New York Evening Journal 
naturally refers to the sensational suc- 
ces made by Mme. Jeritza. He says of 
her that as a singer she has had nothing 
astonishing to disclose either as to voice 
or as to her knowledge of the mechanics 
of its use. But as a vocalist—that is 
to say, as to her intelligence in shading 
with dynamic variety and coloring with 
approximate feeling the text and the 
mood of a scene—in this she has been 
exceptional enough to make her singing 
of deeply dramatic significance. 

This expresses my own idea on the 
subject. It also accounts in a measure 
for her phenomenal success. Whether 
next season, when she is to return to us, 
she will maintain her vogue, remains 
to be seen. At any rate, she was a wel- 
come addition to the Metropolitan forces, 
and provided the noodle heads in society 
with a talking point when they met 
and asked one another, “Have you heard 
Jeritza?” thereby implying that you 
were not up to date unless you had. 
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Writing of one of the Hearst papers 
suggests to me that I recently read a 
statement as to the number of periodi- 
cals he controls in circuiation. It is al- 
most incredible, when we think that it 
is but a few years ago that he came to 
New York from California and started 
on his newspaper and political career. 

His daily publications in New York, 
Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Washington, Toledo, Seattle, 
Milwaukee and Detroit, together with 
some eight magazines, give him a com- 
bined circulation of nearly seven million 
copies all over the United States, an 
average of about one out of every four 
families in this country. Do you won- 
der that the President himself invites 
our friend Hearst to his table and listens 
to what he has to say? 

In England there are several outstand- 
ing figures in the political field control- 
ling large circulations but not one of 
them even approaches Hearst in the cir- 
culation and power of the periodicals 
he owns and controls. 

* oa oe 


Since 1913, your editor has been out 
to make propaganda for music, and par- 
ticularly for the recognition of our own 
talent, on the merits. I understand that 
he has spoken in that time in over one 
hundred cities, to half a million people 
and about as many high school children. 

On Monday night last, he spread the 
gospel of music, by radio, from the great 
station of the Westinghouse Company in 
Newark to nearly a third as many as 
he had talked to in the preceding ten 
years. Does this give you some idea of 
the enormous development of an inven- 
tion which was scarcely known but a few 
months ago? 

Realize if you can what it is to talk 
into a little brown box resembling a 
child’s small drum, in absolute silence, 
with no knowledge of how your voice 
carries or how what you say is being 
received and yet be told that tens of 
thousands of listening ears all over the 
country are intent on what you are 
saying. If you want to realize the 
strain on the speaker, stand up against 
a wall in your room and at a distance of 
something like four inches, talk at that 
wall amid a dead silence. 

Transmission of the human voice and 
even of instruments by radio has not yet 
reached a high point of efficiency but 
the interest in this method is sweeping 
the country to an extent that very few 
people have hitherto grasped. An in- 
vention has already been practically per- 
fected by which you will be able to con- 
nect your radio with your electric light 
fixture and let it go at that. 

The possibility of propaganda by this 
means, whether in music, politics or busi- 
ness, are beyond computation. The time 
must come when this marvelous new 
force will have to be regulated and we 
shall have to ‘art out the air. Indeed 
this is becoming increasingly necessary 
when we read of the collisions of air- 
planes carrying mail and passengers. 

As I write an airplane has made a 
trip from Florida to New York in a little 
over ten hours, and some Portuguese air- 
men are completing a_ trans-Atlantic 
trip from Portugal to Buenos Aires in 
South America. Think of it! 


* * * 


In a recent issue you referred, in your 
European news, to the production of 
“Boris” at the Scala in Milan. It may 
be well for me to say that the production 
by Gatti’s successor at the Scala was 
only the result of our distinguished im- 
presario’s original plans. Gatti, you 
know, prides himself on the fact that he 
was the one who brought Chaliapine 
from Russia to Milan, introducing him 
in Boito’s “Mefistofele.” 

That was the occasion when Toscanini, 
who was at that time at the Scala, be- 
cause Chaliapine would not sing at re- 
hearsal, was about to throw up his hands 
and decline to conduct the performance. 
In looking into Chaliapine’s dressing 
room, Toscanini found he had scarcely 
any clothes on and was as near “the al- 
together” as dear Trilby was described 
to have been. 

When Toscanini asked Chaliapine 
whether he was not going to dress for 
the réle, he replied, “I am dressed.” It 
was in that “costume” that the great 
Russian bass made his appearance in 
“Mefistofele” in this country. At the 
time we did not understand him and cer- 


tainly did not appreciate him, but we: 


remedied that last season when we ac- 


claimed him in “Boris,” though he was 
not in the best condition. 
* * * 


John McCormack, it seems, has weath- 
ered the crisis which threatened his life, 
and, while he may need some time for 
complete recovery, it is certainly reason 
for satisfaction that with all the various 
cuttings and lancings to which his throat 
was subjected, his vocal chords are un- 
impaired, so that he will continue to 
charm and enthral us with his voice for 
many years to come. 

His popularity was attested by the 
thousands of letters and telegrams sent 
him during his days of sickness and 
trial, by the prayers put up in some of 


the Catholic churches for him and by 
the many sympathetic references to him 
made throughout the press. 

The singer may have only his day, 
perhaps only his hour, but he does come 
mighty near the heart of the people. 


* * * 


The cable tells us that that much 
harassed and overworked statesman, 
Lloyd George, premier of England, is 
accustomed, when his political troubles 
put him on edge, to repair to his home in 
Wales and get to work singing hymns 
while he plays his own accompaniment 
on an organ. When things are very bad, 
he has a songfest, when his neighbors 


gather around him and sing old Welsh 
folk-songs. 

This reminds me of a play of the wel! 
known English dramatist, Arthur Pi- 
nero, in which he represents a prime 
minister coming to his home in Downing 
Street after being “heckled” pretty 
nearly to death in the House of Commons, 
and restoring his shattered nerves, not 
with a highball or a glass of champagne, 
but by playing on the flute, says your 
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No Need to Go to Europe, Music Students Hear 


Teachers in America Are Just as Good as Those Abroad, John C. Freund Tells New York 
Students’ League—Discusses Problems of the Aspirant for Musical Honors in Address 
Before Members at Recent Meeting 
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HE New York League of Music 

Students held one of its regular 
meetings at the Art Institute on West 
Fifty-sixth Street, New York, on Sun- 
day afternoon, April 16. There was a 
large attendance of several hundred 
of the members. The meeting was 
presided over by J. Fletcher Shera, 
president of the Musicians’ Club, who 
spoke in enthusiastic terms of the 
prospects of the new organization and 
of its unquestioned power for good. 

A number of routine matters were dis- 
posed of, a notable feature of which was 
that several of the members voiced the 
determination of the students to carry 
the organization along and finance it 
themselves. It was decided to give a 
concert at the Town Hall on May 9 in 
aid of the fund which has already been 
started to secure a building for the 
League. 

One of the excellent features of this 
organization is its spirit of helpfulness. 
Auditions are held among the students 
themselves, where they criticise one 
another, the benefits of which cannot 
well be over-estimated. 

Mr. Shera, who was inspiring in the 
manner in which he conducted the pro- 
ceedings, then called upon Augusta 
Lenska to entertain the audience with 
some songs. Miss Lenska has a fine, 
vibrant voice. Her diction is good. She 
sang with much spirit. Her lower tones 
are exceptionally strong and full of 
color. She was warmly applauded. 

Mr. Shera then introduced the speaker 
of the afternoon, John C. Freund, editor 
of MusIcAL AMERICA, in a few gracious 
and appreciative words. He spoke of Mr. 
Freund’s life work as a pioneer and as 
a man who had rendered a great service 


to the cause of musical progress in this 
country. 


Mr. Freund Speaks 


Mr. Freund first congratulated those 
present that they had formed a Students’ 
League. While students’ clubs had ex- 
isted for years in the leading cities of 
Europe, it was only recently that such 
an idea could have been successfully 
taken up in New York. What it meant 
to a man like himself who had gone 
through the pioneer period, few could 
realize, a man who was considered to be 
twenty-five years ahead of his time 
when he started a musical paper half a 
century ago. 

He urged the importance of the stu- 
dents finding out their limitations. 
There were many who had talent, but 
lacked the physical strength to support 
it. Few realized the strain of steady 
professional work. The time had come 
when mediocrity could not win a great 
reward. Consequently, it was only those 
who not only had talent but were well 
equipped in other ways who could come 
to the front and succeed. The strong 
know their weakness. The weak do not 
know their strength. 


A Way to Help Humanity 


He then took up the position of the 
average girl or young man studying for 
a professional career and asked them 
whether they were studying to become 
the exponents of the great composers, 
and preparing to be messengers to the 
people or were they going to use the 
work for which the great ones had 
toiled, some even starved, simply to win 
success, money, social position, at any 





cost, even perhaps at the loss of their 
self-respect? Did they realize that by 
being missionaries of music, of art, of 
culture, they could help humanity, as- 
suage its sorrows, lighten its burdens? 

He urged them when they appeared 
before an audience to think of those in 
that audience, some perhaps tired, some 
perhaps sorrowful, some perhaps bored, 
some brought there by others and indif- 
ferent to the claims of music. So it was 
important that they become unconscious 
as it were of themselves and simply 
think of those who were before them and 
their appeal would be all the greater. 

Then he told a story of a girl who 
came to him and asked him how she 
could get temperament—the girl was 
rouged, curled and all fixed up. “One 
thing is certain,” he told her, “you can’t 
get it at the drug store.” 

Then he told stories of Beethoven, who 
was so deaf that he only heard his music 
with his soul; how Mozart passed away 
just after he composed the great Re- 
quiem, how Handel had composed “The 
Messiah” while suffering physical 
agonies. 


No Need to Go Abroad 


Next he took up the question as to 
whether it was necesary to go to Europe 
and get atmosphere and a musical edu- 
cation. He insisted that among the 
foreigners here who had come to settle 
among us Americans, not to mention the 
many capable Americans, we have just 
as good teachers as they have abroad. 

There was, of course, in opera less 
opportunity here than over there. Still, 
in many of the opera houses, not alone 
in Germany but in Italy, even in France 
in the smaller cities, the performances 
were of a very low standard. Did not 
Dr. Richard Strauss urge some of the 
opera houses in Germany to get to- 
gether to pool their resources so that 
they might have at least a little decent 
singing? 

He told the students that the cost of 
living was not less on the other side and 
that the cost of teaching was not less. If 
one went to Europe it should only be 
after the foundation had been laid in this 
country and with adequate means and 
protection. Life on the other side was 
not as it was here. The woman did not 
have the same liberty that she had here. 

He spoke of the time when indigna- 
tion meetings had been held on him in 
Berlin when he brought out the sad facts 
relating to many of our students there; 
said that he believed he was the first to 
throw the limelight on Europe and to 
tell the people in this country that we 
have too long been assuming the attitude 
of silly sheep accepting any criticism as 
to our shortcomings in musical, artistic 
and indeed all cultural matters, however 
undeserved. He described musical condi- 
tions today in Europe—in England, 
France, Germany, Italy. 

He next took up the question of the 
teachers in this country, particularly in 
the great cities, and urged them to guard 
themselves against the vocal frauds, not 
merely those who took their money and 
gave little in return, but vocal teachers 
who had a fad, who were really sincere 
but who were injurious to the voice. 

He spoke of the great progress which 
had been made during the last few 
decades. Fifty years ago there were 
virtually no supervisors of music in the 
public schools. To-day there are 7000. 
At that time opera meant bankruptcy; 
to-day’ we open the Metropolitan season 
with an advance sale of nearly two 
millions. To-day we have the best sym- 


phony orchestras, we give the finest 
opera, we have the best bands and cho- 
ruses, and as for our musical industries, 
it is well known that they lead the 
world in quantity as well as in quality. 

He referred to the amount that was 
spent on music to show that we have 
been advancing on cultural as well as 
material lines. 

Taking up the question of how to study 
best, he urged the students to remember 
that it was not the mere hours they put 
in whether at a musical instrument or 
vocalizing, but the manner of their study. 
Were their minds concentrated on their 
work? One thing they should never for- 
get was that the interpretation of music 
would depend on their general intelli- 
gence. Few read a good book, go to a 
picture gallery to educate their sense of 
color, view fine statuary to educate their 
sense of form. 


Urges Physical Exercise 


The music students should remember 
above all things that they could only do 
good work if their working machine, that 
is, their body, is in good order. For that 
they need plenty of exercise, plenty of 
fresh air and dancing, but not to the 
music of the jazz, but that graceful 
dancing, which Isadora Duncan and 
others had introduced. Fencing, too, 
was an excellent exercise to bring light- 
ness in movement. 

It was advisable also, that they know 
music in the broad sense, not merely as 
it came to them through their particular 
instrument, whether that was a piano 
or a violin or the voice. They should 
realize that music belongs to all our 
human activities, helps us sustain the 
monotony of life, which is getting 
greater all the time through labor- 
saving machinery. 

He spoke particularly of some of the 
great artists, Scotti, de Reszke and 
Paderewski, who achieved their results 
through the infinite pains that they took 
even with the smallest detail. He said 
that some of the great artists, here he 
included men like Bauer and Josef Hof- 
man, would be great men even if they 
had never touched an instrument. They 
were men of broad intellect and culture. 

He spoke of the great difference be- 
tween former years and the present with 
regard to opera. Half a century ago, 
girls with four coloratura rdéles could 
swim through. To-day that is impos- 
sible. The great artists have a réper- 
toire of from forty to fifty works, and 
some even more. Many of them to-day 
can sing in German, Italian and French. 


Good Diction Necessary 


He spoke of the particular need of 
good diction. A song is after all a poem 
set to music. He told several humorous 
stories to show that we are still in the 
infancy of our appreciation of good dic 
tion. 

The problems that many of the stu- 
dents have as they develop would be un- 
doubtedly how to get a start. For that 
money was needed, a manager, and ther 
was the grave question of the critics. 
Someone might ask, “Suppose I haven’t 
the money, what then?” 

Then it was a question of self-reliance. 
He instanced the cases of little Miss 
Miller, Lucy Gates, Mme. Zeisler and 
others who had relied upon themselves 
and come to the front. Now, of course, 
they had managers, who were only too 
glad to direct their tours. He told a 
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story of how Caruso sang four times for 
sleven lire at the start, was awkward 
ind ill dressed. 

With regard to the critics, he urged 
that they be left severely alone. He told 
the story of the successful début of Myra 
Hess, who although she had created a 
furore in England and France, was 
brought here almost unheralded. Yet 
the critics and the public had immediate- 
ly acclaimed her as an artist of the high- 
est distinction. 

One of the great questions with re- 
gard to the young women was the ques- 
tion of clothes. How should they dress? 
When they made a début, he suggested 
that they should dress becomingly, be- 
cause if their costume was so very at- 
tractive, even though it were artistic, it 
would naturally appeal to the women 
who would be interested rather in their 
clothes than in their singing or playing. 
It was advisable, therefore, to please the 
eye but not to arrest it so as to detract 
from the real thing, which was the per- 
formance. 

He again congratulated the members 
that they had started such an organ- 
ization and expressed his conviction that 
under the skilful guidance of Presi- 
dent Shera and some of the ladies who 
were interested, the early stages of the 
organization would be passed and it 
would be a credit to our musical world. 
Its example would be followed in other 
cities where there were many thousands 
of students and in the end, it would be 
one of the great factors of our progress 
in music and in the cultural and spiritual 
influences to which we are giving more 
and more attention all the time in this 
country. 

Mr. Freund was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded at the close. 

He was followed by Leonard Liebling, 
who made a bright address, in which he 
spoke of his connection with one of Mr. 
Freund’s former publications and also 
referred to Mr. Freund’s work in get- 
ting at the great masses of the people 
rather than making his public addresses 
to those interested in music, to music 
teachers and to professional people 
generally. 





Erna Rubinstein has been engaged to 
give the violin recital in the concert 
course at Smith College in Northampton, 
Mass., on Nov. 22. 
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NEED OPERA HOUSE IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Deficits Emphasize Want of 
Suitable Building—Visits 
of Artists 


By Charles A. Quitzuow 
SAN FRANCIscOo, April 22.—The pres- 
ent financial difficulties of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony have again made evi- 
dent the absolute need of a home for 
the orchestra such as would be provided 


by the proposed War Memorial. With 
$2,000,000 subscribed, the future of the 
Memorial has been entrusted to the Re- 
gents of the University of California, 
who contemplate proceeding with the 
structure when the $2,500,000 mark has 
been reached. Meanwhile, though a 
committee is being organized to raise 
further finances for the _ orchestra, 
nothing of note has been accomplished 
in the way of increasing the funds 
already subscribed. 

The $50,000 profit resulting from last 
years’ visit of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany fell far short of being realized 
again this year. A deficit of $70,000 
will have to be liquidated by one hun- 
dred guarantors, and this will entail a 
loss of some $673 to each. Tighter 
finances, Mary Garden’s illness, and the 
realization by the public that the Civic 
Auditorium is no place for opera are 
held to be the causes. However, San 
Francisco is far from discouraged, and 
looks to the proposed War Memorial to 
solve the difficulties of the future by 
providing a suitable building. 


_The visit of Fritz Kreisler was the 
big event of San Francisco’s musical 
week. A huge audience, estimated ‘by 
Manager Frank Healy at 9000 persons, 
flocked to the Civic Auditorium on -the 
afternoon of April 16 to hear the fa- 
mous violinist, who played in his best 
style. It was a fine tribute to the art 
of Carl Lamson that his ability as as- 
sisting pianist was not lost sight of, 
despite the all-absorbing presence of 
Kreisler. At the close of the program 
the audience surged to the platform 
and demanded encore after encore. 

Percy Grainger appeared on the fol- 
lowing afternoon at the Hotel St. 
Francis, when he displayed his musical 
erudition in an admirable reading of 
the Busoni transcription of a Bach Pre- 
lude and Fugue for Organ, and charmed 
the audience with a group of his own 
characteristic compositions. 

Herman Heller led the California 
Theater Orchestra in an excellent and 
well-attended concert on Easter Sunday. 
Harriet Bennett of San Francisco, so- 
prano, was the soloist. The large pat- 
ronage consistently accorded Mr. Hel- 
ler’s concerts indicates that his efforts 
in behalf of good music in the motion 
picture houses are meeting with well- 
merited support. 

The Pacific Musical Society presented 
an interesting concert at the Fairmont 
Hotel. Miss Edna Horan, violinist, 
played the Vitali Chaconne and lesser 
numbers by Russian and Polish com- 
posers. Piano solos were contributed by 
Lincoln Batchelder, and songs by Helen 
Colburn-Heath. 





KREISLER APPEARS 
IN SEATTLE RECITAL 


Violinist Featured D uring 
Easter Week—Churches 


Give Cantatas 


By David Scheetz Craig 

SEATTLE, WASH., April 23.—A recital 
by Fritz Kreisler was the outstanding 
event of Easter week. Playing before a 
large audience at the Arena, on April 11, 
Mr. Kreisler, assisted by Carl Lamson 
at the piano, revealed his superb art. 
The generous appreciation of his work 


led him to respond with four encores. 

An unusual concert on April 10, was 
the monthly program of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club. This was prepared by 
Elizabeth Richmond Miller and _ her 
daughter Marjorie. A feature of the 
program was the group of piano num- 
bers given by Isabel Parry of the fac- 
ulty of the Cornish School, by which she 
illustrated musical moods; her numbers 
were taken from works of Rebikoff, 
Palmgren, Prokofieff and Scriabine. An- 
other interesting item was the group of 
works for two violins played by Eleanor 
Mehnert and Marion Ells. Mrs. Bruce 
Morgan, soprano, and Edwin Mackay, 
tenor, contributed songs. Mrs. Charles 
K, Phillips and Mary Hayes were accom- 
panists. 

The Easter music in the Seattle 
churches was generally of a high stand- 
ard and in a great many cases cantatas 
appropriate to the day were sung, either 
on Good Friday night or Easter Sunday. 
Among the principal services were those 
of the First Methodist Church, under the 
direction of Montgomery Lynch; the 
First Presbyterian Church, William H. 
Donley, conductor; St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church, Adam Jardine, conductor; the 
Cathedral, Dr. Franklin Sawyer Palmer, 
organist and choirmaster; the First Bap- 
tist Church, Ella Helm Boardman, 
conductor; Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Wallace MacMurray, organist, 
and the Pilgrim Congregational Church, 
Edwin Fairbourn, organist and choir- 
master. 
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SAN CARLO FORCES 
IN TORONTO SEASON 


Week of Opera Includes Nine 
Works—Many Easter 


Programs 
By William J. Bryans 
ToRONTO, CAN., April 23.—Another 
interesting week of opera was provided 
by the San Carlo Opera Company dur- 
ing the week preceding Easter. The at- 
tendance was encouraging throughout. 
“Rigoletto” opened the schedule with a 





cast which included Romeo Boscacci, 
Joseph Royer, Josephine Lucchese, 
Pietro de Biasi, Anita Klinova and 
Natale Cervi. The principals were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and the chorus 
and orchestra, under Ernest Knoch, did 


effective work. 

A satisfying production of “Aida” fol- 
lowed, with Bianca Saroya as an effec- 
tive Aida. Others in the cast included 
Nina Frascani, Gaetano Tommasini, 
Mario Valle, Pietro de Biasi and Natale 
Cervi, all of whom pleased the audience. 

“Madama Butterfly” brought forward 
Anna Fitziu in the title réle. Her work 
was much appreciated. The familiar 
double bill of “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci” was presented in suc- 
cessful manner on Thursday, the cast of 
the first work being Elizabeth Amsden, 
Miss Klinova, Alice Homer, Rogolio 
Baldrich and Nicola D’Amico. Sofia 
Charlebois, Mr. Tommasini, Mr. Royer, 
Nicola D’Amico and Joseph Tudisac were 
in the second cast. 

In “Faust,” on Good Friday, Mr. Bald- 
rich appeared in the title réle, assisted 
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by Pietro de Biasi, Mr. Royer, Miss 
Charlebois, Miss Klinova, Miss Homer 
and Manuel Perez. Miss Fitziu was 
heard again in “Lohengrin” with Mr. 
Boscacci, Nina Frascani, Pietro de 
Biasi, Mario Valle and Nicola D’Amico 
also in the cast. “Martha” and “Trova- 


tore” wound up the week’s perfornm- 
ances. 
Many good programs, largely | at- 


tended, have been presented in the 
churches during Easter. Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” was presented at St. 
James’ Cathedral, and a capacity audi- 
ence filled the church. E. W. Stenhouse 
and Percy Ham were soloists, with Dr. 
Albert Ham presiding as organist. 

The Deer Park Presbyterian Church 
gave an admirable performance of the 
Brahms Requiem. The chorus of eighty 
voices was assisted by Mme. Lugrin- 
Fahey, soprano, and Joseph O’Mera, 
baritone. Mrs, W. G. Kent did excel- 
lent work at the organ. Under the di- 
rection of Peter C. Kennedy the choir 
of Bloor Street Presbyterian Church 
gave Dubois’ “Seven Last Words.” Solo- 
ists were Nellye Gordon Gill, soprano; 
Victor Edmunds, tenor; Arthur Brown, 


baritone, and Mrs. Pearl Steinhoff 
Whitehead, contralto. The choir of 
Howard Park Methodist Church also 


gave a program. College Street Presby- 
terian Church choristers sang, assisted 
by Frank Oldfield, baritone, and Walter 
Bates, tenor. Other programs were 
given at the Riverdale Presbyterian 
Church, under the direction of Lon Pen- 
hall Rees; and at St. Paul’s Church, 
assisted by Winnifred Hicks-Lyne, Mrs. 
Martin Perry, A. C. McLean and P. G. 
Riggs. 

Jessie McAlpine, pianist, gave a re- 
cital at Jenkins Galleries on April 11 be- 
fore a capacity audience. She presented 
a varied program, opening with a fine 
performance of Mozart’s Sonata in A. 

Gwladys Jones-Morgan was heard to 
advantage at Foresters’ Hall, on April 
10, in her first public appearance in 
Toronta since her return from abroad. 
There was a capacity audience and a 
pleasing program was presented, con- 
sisting of oratorio and operatic selec- 
tions and English and Welsh folk songs. 
The assisting artists were Dr. Ernest 
MacMillan, who played the accompani- 
ments, and Louis Gesenway, violinist. 

The Hambourg Conservatory’ an- 
nounces the appointment of Lionel 
Bilton, ’cellist, as assistant professor to 
Boris Hambourg. 





Announce Miss Rybner’s Engagement 


Announcement has been made by Cor- 
nelius Rybner, composer and formerly 
head of the Department of Music at Co- 
lumbia University, of the engagement 
of his daughter, Dagmar de Corval Ryb- 
ner, to. Joseph Whitla Stinson, a member 
of the New York bar and of the Metro- 
politan Club. Miss Rybner will con- 
tinue her work as composer and pianist. 
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Choral Works and Concerts Hold London 
on Eve of British National Opera Season 


GAUUUSANNANHMAsTNNeLAaNMANAN ANNAN HAAN NTN NAHANANN TN NNNNNAAAT ET NNANANN TENA NNA A NGDASNANNA ASANO EAN EANG AT PENNA 


ONDON, April 15.— 
With the tour of 
British National 
Opera Company 
drawing to a tri- 
umphant close in 
Edinburgh, mu- 
sic lovers here are 
already purchasing 
seats in large num- 
7 ' bers for the season 
which is scheduled to open on May 1. 
The company will play at Covent Gar- 
den for two months and if the venture 
continues as successful as it has been 
in the provinces, the season will be pro- 
longed indefinitely. In the meanwhile 
the co-operative undertaking continues 
to surpass the most optimistic hopes of 
its friends and backers here. A proposal 
is now under discussion to enlarge the 
scope and equipment of the company, 
and it is expected more shares will be 
placed on sale shortly. During the seven 
weeks of its existence, the company has 
played to more than 130,000 people. Dur- 
ing its coming London season, the man- 
agement has announced two complete 
performances of “The Ring” and several 
performances of “Parsifal,” stronger 
Wagnerian fare than has been offered 
in any other European city this season. 
In the meanwhile, the world of con- 
certs and recitals continues to offer in- 
teresting and varied fare. The past week 
was notable for performances of Easter 
music in the churches and for at least 
three fine choral performances. The 
Royal Choral Society, conducted by Sir 
Frederick Bridge, with H. L. Balfour at 
the organ, gave a superb performance 
of Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius,” before 
a large audience in Royal Albert Hall. 
The principal réle was entrusted to the 
capable John Coates, who sang it flaw- 
lessly. Kirkby Lunn and Robert Rad- 
ford, in the mezzo-soprano and bass 
parts, also gave performances of much 
distinction. The chorus outdid itself. 
The same society, a few days later, gave 
a fine performance of Handel’s ‘“Mes- 
siah,” with the solo parts by Ruth Vin- 
cent, Margaret Balfour, Frank Mullins 
and Norman Allin, all of whom sang the 
music with reverence and intelligence. 


The Westminster Choral Society, with 
the assistance of Albert Coates and the 
London Symphony, gave an interesting 
program at Queen’s Hall, which included 
Bach’s “Sleepers, Awake!” in the ar- 
rangement by Sir Charles Stanford; Vil- 
liers Stanford’s “Songs of the Sea,” and 
Hubert Bath’s “Legend of Nerbudda,” a 
work of wide range in merit and method. 
Vincent Thomas cond icted and exercised 
an efficient con.rol over his singers. 


Carrie Tubb, mezzo-soprano, and Her- 
bert Heyner, baritone, were the excellent 
soloists at the recent “Parsifal’” concert 
given by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, un- 
der the baton of Sir Henry Wooc. 

A new string quartet which bears the 
name of its founder, R. F. Wood-Smith, 








Gilbert 
Has Triumphant Close 


and Sullivan Season 


in London 


LONDON, April 15.—In a season 
when play after play has failed 
and the entire theatrical business 
has suffered from general depres- 
sion, Rupert D’Oyly Carte’s Gil- 
bert and Sullivan Company played 
for several months to capacity 


houses, and has just terminated 
its engagement. It is significant 
to note that in the face of the 


production of several new and at- 
tractive light operas, chiefly of 
Viennese origin, seats for the 
final two weeks of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan season were sold out well 
in advance. The company pre- 
sented the whole repertory of 
works with a generally even pat- 
ronage from the public at all per- 
formances. It is possible that a 
Gilbert and Sullivan season will 
be an annual fixture for some years 
to come. 


gave an excellent début recital recently. 
Mr. Wood-Smith is not a member of 
the ensemble, which has been rehearsing 
for some time. The quartet played a 
suite by Mr. Wood-Smith and an accom- 
paniment to his “Virgin’s Cradle Song,” 
admirably sung by Esther Coleman, so- 
prano. Both works entitle their com- 
poser to rank as a serious musician. The 
personnel of the ensemble includes Stella 
Pattenden, Alice Grassi, George Strat- 
ton and John Francis. 

A new quartet by Malipiero was given 
a first London hearing at the latest 
concert of that excellent ensemble, the 
Léner String Quartet of Budapest. Bet- 
ter compositions by Malipiero have been 


heard here, although better playing than 
that of the ensemble is a rarity. 


John Coates, whose recitals form a 
valuable contribution to the season here, 
was heard at his latest appearance in an 
excellent program of modern French and 
English songs. Fine accompaniments 
were furnished by Berkely Mason. Fred- 
eric Lamond, pianist, lately played at 
Queen’s Hall a program devoted entirely 
to the works of Chopin. Mr. Lamond’s 
interpretations were, as usual, scholarly 
and free from any technical hindrances. 

Rae Robertson, a young pianist, gave 
a remarkable début recital in which he 
played with skill, firm control and a sen- 
sitive touch, works ranging from Mozart 
to Scriabine. His program included two 
manuscripts by Felix White, which were 
tinged with a fancy for modern harmonic 
fashions. Other good recitals were given 
recently by Roland Hayes, tenor, and 
Mair Jones, soprano. 





Elena Gerhardt Ends London Series 
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Elena Gerhardt at Victoria Station, London. 


From Left to Right: Henry Goldman, New 


York Banker; Paula Hegener, Accompanist; Mrs. Goldman; Mme. Gerhardt and 
Major Rudolph Mayer of the Daniel Mayer Concert Bureau 


LONDON, April 15.—After having 
established a record for attendance in 
the great Queen’s Hall, Elena Gerhardt, 
soprano, left this week for Germany, 
where she will spend a vacation of sev- 
eral weeks, broken only by one or two 
engagements at summer festivals. She 
will return to America in the early 
autumn for the concert season there. At 
her latest Queen’s Hall concert, the big 
auditorium was filled to capacity, a rec- 


ord approached this season only by the 
recital of Feodor Chaliapine and by 
Richard Strauss upon his appearance as 
guest conductor of the London Sym- 
phony. Mme. Gerhardt sang an all Schu- 
bert program of eighteen numbers with 
several more added as encores. The ac- 
companiments, furnished by Paula He- 
gener, were notable for their artistic ex- 
cellence and contributed generally to the 
high standard of the recital. 





‘Amadis’ Hailed by Monte Carlo at 


WOUEDA DALE 


ONTE CARLO, April 14.—As a eli- 

max to one of the finest seasons of 
opera ever given here, Director Raoul 
de Gunsbourg, during the past week, 
presented to his public at the Opéra a 
magnificent world premiére of Masse- 
net’s work “Amadis,” which was re- 
ceived with scenes of such enthusiasm 
as have seldom been witnessed here. Of 
“Amadis,” Massenet wrote shortly be- 
fore his death: “It will be my testi- 
monial as a musician. But there is not 
a theater in the world which will be able 
to realize my dream. During my life, 
it will never be produced. I would suf- 
fer too much from any realization in- 
ferior to my conception. It must 
remain my posthumous work.” 

As a tribute to the great composer, 
de Gunsbourg spared no expense in the 
matters of cast or investiture. The set- 
tings were superb, designed by Eugéne 
Frey in the spirit of the opera, which is 
based on a Breton fairy legend. Criti- 
cally speaking, the journals almost 


unanimously spoke of “Amadis” as the 
It is French 


master-work of Massenet. 





Premiere as Massenet's Master- Work 


TENTALENEO EAD EL 


music of the purest sort, full of spark- 
ling grace, of spirit, and exquisite melo- 
dies. To Raymonde Vécla, a young 
soprano who ranks among the finest in 
France, was entrusted the title réle, that 
of a knight, resembling Parsifal in con- 
ception. Nelly Martyl, also a young and 
beautiful artist, sang the Princess Flo- 
rane. The tenor Goffin again gained an 
ovation by his excellent singing and the 
fine bass voice of Huberdeau was exer- 
cised in the réle of the Breton King. 
Léon Jehin, a friend of the late com- 
poser, conducted in admirable style. The 
first performance leaves small doubt 
that the work will be added to the 
répertoires of the leading opera houSes 
of the world within the next few years. 





UTRECHT, April 14.—Evert Cornelis, 
conductor and composer, has been made 
head of the Municipal Orchestra here. 








FREIBURG, April 13.—Alfred Paulus, 
a Stuttgart baritone, and Erna Walter, 
soprano, were the soloists in an excel- 
lent performance of Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Vita Nuova,” given by the local chorus 
recently. 


——— 


Rome Audience Cordial 
to Holst’s ““‘The Planets” 


atoeenoenssanonoeere Deoanadyageerseneespsapannnat 


OME, April 15.—Albert Coates, con- 

ductor of the London Symphony, was 
guest conductor at the Augusteo, giving 
the first performance here of Gustav 
Holst’s “The Planets,” which was well 
received. 

Moriz Rosenthal gave his second con- 
cert in the same auditorium before a 
large audience. Other concerts have been 
those by the violinist Mario Vitteta at 
the Costanzi. At the Sala Bach, Luigi 
Franchetti, pianist; Bianca De Noha, 
soprano; Gioacchino Pasqualini, violin- 
ist, and Leandro Criscuolo, pianist, 
have been heard with interest. 

The Budapest Quartet, composed of 
Hoffmann, Suk, Herold and Zelenka, cre- 
ated a sensation by their playing of 
Ravel’s Quartet in F. Mr. Suk’s Quartet 
in B, while pleasing, is not of great pro- 
fundity. 

Donizetti’s delightful comedy, “Don 
Pasquale,” which has not been heard in 
Rome for some time, was revived recently 
at the Quirino in aid of Russian chari- 
ties. The veteran baritone, Giuseppe 
Kaschmann, in the name part, in spite 
of his years, gave a performance of great 
distinction and sang excellently with a 
finish that one seldom hears any longer. 
Mr. Kaschmann was a member of the 
Metropolitan, New York, during the Ab- 
bey régime. Lydia Gariska-Schoen was 
acclaimed as Norina. The performance 
was conducted by Alfredo Martino. At 
the conclusion of the opera, the dancer 
Vurieva was seen in solo dances accom- 
panied by a Russian orchestra. 








All-Italian Program Heard in Milan 


MILAN, April 15.—A concert of Italiafi’ 


music given recently by the Lega Nazion- 
ale Italiana brought forth two new coms 
positions which received universal ac- 
claim. These were a Largo by Veracini 
and “Gavotta da Concerto” by Mario 
Tarenghi. Kitty Cervenkova, violinist, a 
product of the Prague Conservatory ap- 
pearing in concert at the Conservatorio, 
was warmly applauded. Wanda Landow- 
ska, clavicembalist, recently gave two 
concerts before the Societa del Quar- 
tetto, assisted by Maria Castellazzi-Bovi. 
sopranos. 





Maprip, April 14.—Miguel Fleta, a new 
tenor from the province of Arragon, cre- 
ated a genuine sensation recently when 
he appeared for the first time here as 
Don José in “Carmen.” He is gifted 
with an unusually fine voice of great 
resonance and is an actor of genuin¢ 
talent. 





RENNES, FRANCE, April 14.—Pau! 
Pierné conducted his new work, “Dans 
Ombre a la Lumiére,” at its first per- 
formance here recently. The work was 
well received. Jeanne Montjovet, so- 
prano, gave distinguished interpretations 
of the same composer’s songs. 





LIgGE, April 15.—“Nausicaa,” thé 
opera of Reynaldo Hahnn, which had its 
first performance in Bordeaux recently, 
was produced here last week with great 
success. Its cordial reception suggests 
the probability that it will become a 
regular opera in French répertoire. 

Lyon, April 14.—The Grand Thea- 
ter, following extensive repairs, has been 
reopened under the direction of Mon- 
charmont. The initial performance was 
of “Thais” with Suzanne Sabran in the 
title rdle. 





MUNICH, April 15.—Bruno Walter, for 
many years director of the Opera here 
and responsible for the active policy of 
the house in presenting new works, has 
announced his resignation. 
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“Falstaff Revival Shares Interest 
of Paris with Choral Work by Caplet 


PMU LLL LLLP EMU eC L  e 


ARIS, April 14.— 
Interest of the past 
fortnight centered 
about a fine revival 
of Verdi’s “Fal- 
staff” at the Opéra 
and the first public 
performance of a 
choral work, “In- 
scriptions Cham- 
pétres,” by André 
Caplet, one of the finest works heard here 
this season. The revival of the Verdi 
opera with Huberty in the réle which 
Europe has come to regard as his own, 
was welcomed on all sides and was greet- 
ed with enthusiasm on the first night. It 
was given in excellent spirit, and the full 
charm of the music was clearly set forth 
by Arturo Vigna, who was likewise re- 
sponsible for the excellent work of the 
chorus. Huberty’s familiar interpreta- 
tion lacked none of its old humor and was 
of a high vocal standard. The cast in- 
cluded Lapeyrette, Laval, Allix, Arne, 
Duclos, Dubois, Fabert, Narcon and 
Rambaud. 

The Caplet work, based upon verse of 
Rémy de Gourmont and sung by a chorus 
of women’s voices a cappella, reveals the 
composer as one free of all influences and 
standing upon his own as a musician of 
the first rank. In the work, he has em- 
ployed the voices in a fashion almost 
orchestral in scope, a feat which created 
tremendous difficulties for the singers: It 
must rank as one of the most interesting 
works by contemporary composers. On 
the same program, given at the Conserva- 
tory, Albert Spalding, violinist, submitted 
a fine performance as soloist in Lalo’s 
“Spanish Symphony.” The “Flemish 
Sketches” of Chapuis, heard once before 
here, were given an admirable reading by 
Philippe Gaubert and his orchestra. 

e Colonne Orchestra, conducted by 
Gabriel Pierné, played two symphonic 
entr’actes hy Hillemacher at its latest 
concert. The music was composed for a 
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Huberty, Baritone, in the Title 


Belgian 
Role of Verdi’s “Falstaff” a Part Which 
Has Become Associated With His Name 


revival of George Sand’s “Claudie” in 
1900 but has never been given a perform- 
ance since, despite its unquestionable 
merits. It is charming and picturesque 
music, not very profound, but undoubtedly 
good. Pierné also conducted recently a 
concert performance of “The Damnation 
of Faust” with the principal réles sung 
by Bourdon, Lapelletrie and Albers of the 
Opéra. 

At a recent Lamoureux Concert, Rit- 
ter-Ciampi, soprano of the Opéra, gave 
superb performances of an air from 
Cosi Fan Tutte” and of two unusually 


fine new songs by Paul Bazelaire, com- 
posed to verses of Leconte de Lisle. The 
Pasdeloup Orchestra performed for the 
first time here the Symphonic Sketches 
of Marcel Orban, given a premiére at 
Monte Carlo during the present season 
by Georges Lauweryns. 

The most important event of the recent 
concert given by the young modernists 
led by Jean Wiéner, was the first hearing 
in France of Schénberg’s Second Quartet 
for stringed instruments and soprano 
voice. The work was performed by the 
Pro Arte Quartet with the assistance of 
Marya Freund, the leading vocal expon- 
ent of the advanced group. The work is 
somewhat startling in portions though 
there are traces of Brahms and Wagner. 
The last two movements are written 
about two excellent poems by Stefan 
George. The program also included a 
piano composition by Wiéner, played by 
himself, which is based upon American 
dance rhythms and entitled “Blues.” 
Wiéner also played Stravinsky’s “Rag- 
time Music.” Both works were amusing. 
Renée Valnay, soprano, sang a new work 
of Schénberg written to a Maeterlinck 
poem and accompanied by harmonium, 
celesta and harp—a composition of wierd 
beauty. Quartets by Darius Milhaud 
and Alois Haba, both beyond the criter- 


ion of standard criticism, were also 
played. 
A singularly fine recital which _in- 


cluded superb performances of the last 
three sonatas of Beethoven was given re- 
cently by Edouard Risler, one of the best 
pianists of the season. His interpreta- 
tions exhibited to a remarkable degree 
a combination of temperament and 
scholarly intelligence. Alice Durand, pi- 
anist, also gave a fine recital recently in 
which she was assisted by Gerard Hek- 
king, ‘cellist, who played with distinction 
works of Bach. Beethoven and Lalo. 
Jeanne Marie Darré, an exceedingly 
youthful pianist, gave a recital which for 
excellence cannot be said to have been 
surpassed this season. She is a pupil of 
Philipp and her interpretations, ranging 
from Bach through Mendelssohn to 
Busoni and Debussy, were of the very 
finest. 





Schreker’s “Schatzgra er Restored as 
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ERLIN, April 15.—An enthusiastic 
reception met the restoration of 
Franz Schreker’s “Der Schatzgraber”’ to 
the répertoire of the Staatsoper. The 
work was given a fine production with a 
colorful and spectacular investiture by 
Ludwig Horth and equally delightful 
costumes by Emil Pirchau. Leo Blech 
gave the score a spirited reading and 
Robert Hutt was excellent in the leading 
role. Karl Braun, whose artistic record 
for the season ranks very high, gave a 
fine performance in the humorous rdéle 
of the King. The other réles were ade- 
quately taken by Vera Schwarz, Walde- 
mar Henkes and Theodore Scheidls. 
Helene Wildbriinn, Wagnerian so- 
prano, who has returned from singing 


in Madrid and at La Scala in Milan, 
gave a performance of great dramatic 


ind vocal beauty in “Tristan und 
lsolde.” She is one of the finest artists 
heard here in recent years. Hermann 
Jadlowker has likewise met with great 
success at the Staatsoper. He was the 
Almaviva of the recent revival of “The 
Barber of Seville,” and gave an excellent 
performance as Don Jose, in “Carmen.” 
Wildbriinn and Jadlowker sang Amelia 
and Count .Richard in the revival of 
“The Masked Ball.” Others in the cast 
were Margarete Ober, Knepel, Schlusnus, 
Desidor Zador, Stock, Habich and Phil- 
ipps. The orchestra was conducted by 
Karl Besl. The Greek tenor, Constantin 
Milona, as guest artist in “Bohéme” 
and “Tosca,” aroused the highest praise 
and won genuine ovations at the Ger- 
man Opera House. His voice is one of 
great range and fine resonance. In the 
‘“Bohéme” Carl Kemper, baritone, as 
guest in the réle of Marcel, also gave a 
notable performance. Elsa d’Heureuse 
was a piquant Mimi. 


More Guest Conductors Visit Berlin 


TNT 
More Visiting Conductors 


Among the numerous visiting con- 
ductors of the past few weeks, Adam 
Dolzycki, the Warsaw composer-con- 
ductor, gave a program with the 
Bliithner Orchestra, which included a 
first hearing of P. Rytel’s “Legend of 
St. George,” and two songs for orchestra 
by Karlowitsch, both works of merit, 
which were given spirited readings. 
Werner Wolff conducted the Philhar- 
monic at a recent concert which included 
Bruckner’s Fifth Symphony, an unex- 
citing work. Cecilia Hansen, violinist, 
was the soloist of the occasion. Franz 
von Hosslin, conductor at the Mann- 
heim Opera, gave readings of a conven- 
tional nature at a recent Philharmonic 
concert when Duscha Funke, a Munich 
pianist, played with spirit and effortless 
technique, a Beethoven Concerto. 

A fine evening of arias and duets was 
given recently by Hermann Jadlowker, 
tenor, and Mafalda Sabatini, soprano. 
Their voices blended finely and their 
methods were entirely sympathetic. At 
Bliithner Hall, Alfred Wilde, tenor, was 
heard in a program which included the 
names of Schumann, Schubert, Stark, 
Straesser and Trunk. He is a fine lieder 
singer, possessing intelligence 
voice that is well trained and under ex- 
cellent control. 

Two manuscript works, one a Trio in 
C Minor, and the other by Julius Weiss- 
mann, bearing the name “The Garde- 
ner,” were given performances at the 
most recent concert of the Trio com- 
prised of Eugen Sonntag, Arthur Andrae 
and Josef Geiger. The former proved 
a work of considerable talent and re- 
ceived a sensitive interpretation. The 
Kulenkampff String Quartet, composed 
of George Kulenkampff-Post, Fritz 
Laur Glaser and Ursula Hildebrand 
gave an excellent concert which included 
works of Beethoven and Schubert, all 
played with mueh tonal beauty and ex- 


and a. 


cellent rhythmic sense. The playing of 
Kulenkampff and Miss Hildebrand, the 
cellist, was especially good. 

Margarete Richter, a dramatic so- 
prano possessing a_ splendid artistic 
equipment, was heard in a recent recital 
in which she had the advantage of some 
unusually fine accompaniments by Willy 
Meyer. A feature of her program was a 
group of new songs by Kurt Stieblitz. 
In a recital for two pianos, Alfred 
Schroeder and Lisa Schroeder-Spolian- 
ski gave a fine display of technique and 
sympathetic artistry. They played the 
Bach “Goldberg Variations,” several 
Schubert numbers and the Mozart So- 
nata in D. Another good program of 
piano music was given by Lonny Ep- 
stein, who played only Bach and Mozart. 
The artist exhibited a sound technical 
equipment and fine capacity for legato 
playing and lyric passages. 

Lily Drefuss, soprano, who possesses 
a voice of moderate size but of consid- 
erable beauty and resonance, gave an 
entire program of lieder recently. She 
was accompanied by Dr. Victor Ernest 
Wolff, whose playing was one of the ar- 
tistic features of the evening. Other 
recitals of merit were given recently by 
Alice Landolt, pianist; Leo Abkov, vio- 
linist, and Eric Nagy, violinist. 





New Record for Musical Activity in 


Roumania 

3UCHAREST, April 12.—The growth of 
the Philharmonic orchestra, established 
two years ago by Georges Georgesco, and 
the subsidizing of the Opera this year by 
the Government, has led to musical ac- 
tivity unprecedented in Roumanian his- 
tory, placing the standard of the season 


here well up among those of other Euro- 
pean capitals. Modern works have had 
exceedingly cordial receptions. Several 
guest conductors participated in the re- 
cent Saint-Saéns Festival. At the Opera, 
where the orchestra is doing excellent 
work under the batons of Georges Enesco 
and Egisto Tango, notable productions of 
“Mefistofele’ and “Bohéme” have been 
given. 


Brussels Acclaims Two 
New Orchestral Works 
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works of considerable merit were 
acclaimed at the latest concert by the 
Ysaye Orchestra under the baton of 
Van der Stucken. These were “Gil 
Blas,” a symphonic poem by J. Strens, 
a Flemish composer of much promise, 
and “Afternoon Sunlight,” by M. V. Gus- 
mini, a young Italian. The first is writ- 
ten somewhat in the Straussian manner, 
full of scoring reminiscent of “Till Eu- 
lenspiegel” and “Don Quixote.” In other 
parts of the score it resembles the work 
of the modern French composers, Dukas, 
Rabaud, and the pictorial creators. The 
Italian piece is delicate, finely written 
and evidently composed with one eye 
upon the methods of Debussy. On the 
same occasion Defauw, violinist, gave a 
scholarly interpretation of a Bach Con- 
certo. 

At the Monnaie, a revival of Verdi’s 
“Otello,” with an excellent cast, is draw- 
ing crowded houses. Victor Vreuls’ 
opera, “Olivier le Simple,” which had 
its premiére three weeks ago, has at- 
tained the proportions of a popular suc- 
cess despite the mediocre and slow-mov- 
ing plot. A singularly delightful pro- 
gram of old music was given at the lat- 
est popular concert of the Conservatory 
Orchestra under Ruhlmann. It included 
three piano pieces by Scarlatti, delight- 
fully orchestrated by Roland-Manuel. 
Ritter-Ciampi, soprano of the Paris 
Opéra, was soloist. The Amsterdam 
Trio was heard during the week in a 
third concert. The Zimmer Quartet, an- 
other excellent chamber music ensemble, 
gave an entire Ravel program of excep- 
tional merit with the assistance of 
Stevart, pianist, and Croiza, soprano, of 
the Paris Opéra. 

At Anvers, an interesting perform- 
ance of “Walkiire,” in Flemish, was 
given recently with Laurent Swolfs, a 
Flemish tenor, distinguishing himself as 
Siegmund. 





Dr. Muck Conducts Amsterdam Brahms 
Memorial Concerts 
AMSTERDAM, April 15.—Dr. Karl Muck, 
conducting the Concertgebouw Orchestra, 
recently presented four fine programs of 
Brahms music in honor of the twenty- 





fifth anniversary of the composer’s 
death. Emmi Leisner, soprano; Jacques 
Thibaud, violinist; Frederick Lamond, 


pianist; Louis Zimmerman, violinist, and 
Max Loewensohn, ’cellist, were the solo- 
ists. Thibaud has had a great success 
in a recital series. Dr. Muck also led 
a recent performance of Mahler’s “Lied 
von der Erde” with Mme, Charles Cahier 
as soloist. He also presented J/rnest 
Bloch’s Psalm 22. Although he recently 
accepted the post of conductor of the 
Hamburg Orchestra, Dr. Muck has ar- 
ranged to conduct the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra again next year during the 
absence of Willem Mengelberg in the 
United States. 





Carnegie Trust Fund Aids Music in 
England 

LONDON, April 15.—The recent report 
of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
Fund, established by Andrew Carnegie 
for the advancement of music, reveals the 
fact that during the past year some $90,- 
000 was expended in grants for church 
organs in the British Isles and about 
$45,000 was spent on “music and related 
activities.” The benefactions included 
a grant to help sustain the Old Vic, 
where opera is being presented at popu- 
lar prices. Steps have been undertaken 
to provide concerts by capable artists in 
rural districts. The Fund has also con- 
tributed toward the expense of publish- 
ing volumes of Tudor church music re- 
cently discovered. 

Paris, April 15.—Among the 
listed for production next season at the 
Opéra are Alberic Magnard’s “Guer- 
coeur,” Bruneau’s “Le Jardin du Para- 
dis” and a new lyric comedy of Ravel 
ealled “Pour ma fille.’ No date has 
been set for the productions. 
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— HEINK, great woman, great ithe most part « 
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Metropolitan Throngs Applaud Last of the Season’s Operas 
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“Forza del Destino” Rings Down Curtale on Operatic ~ 
Two Special Matinées Given as Benefits in Concluding 
Week—Remarkable Record of Florence Easton—Company 


Goes to Atlanta 
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HE twenty-third and concluding week of the Ssdenalites season ponay 
the appetite for opera apparently undiminished, as audiences were large, 


with the usual number of standees. 


The week opened with a special matinee 


of “Carmen” and another special afternoon performance was given on 


Shursday, when the opera was “Snégourotchka.” 


Both were benefits, the 


‘irst for the New York City Visiting Committee of the State Charities Asso- 


ciation and the latter for the Camp Fire Girls. 
were “Cosi Fan Tutte,” “Walkiire,” “Andrea Chenier,’ 


“Zaza” and “Forza del Destino.” 

A majority of the artists of the com- 
pany, the chorus and orchestra, with 
members of the executive and technical 
staffs, departed immediately for Atlanta. 

The remarkable versatility of Flor- 
ence Easton was strikingly demonstrated 
during the final week. She sang the 
coloratura réle of Fiordiligi in Mozart’s 
“Cosi Fan Tutte” Monday night, Sieg- 
linde in Wagner’s “‘Walkiire” on Wednes- 
day evening, and /solde in “Tristan und 
isolde” on Friday night. The preceding 
week she sang Fiordiligi in the Mozart 
work and Kundry in “Parsifal.” 

Announcements regarding subscrip- 
tions for next season, which will open 
Nov. 13, 1922, and will be of twenty- 
three weeks duration, now occupy the 
billboards on which the répertoire has 
been posted from week to week. 


“Carmen” Adds a Frill or Two 


The first of two special matinées given 
as benefits during the final week of the 
season, Bizet’s “Carmen” had its eighth 
and last performance of the operatic 
year at the Metropolitan on Monday 
afternoon. The performance was in aid 
of the New York City Visiting Commit- 
tee of the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion, and there was the usual large 
audience to enjoy the familiar melodies 
of the ever-popular score and to applaud 
the singers. 

In the title réle, Ge-aldine Farrar 
made one of her several “farewell” ap- 
pearances and was pelted with flowers. 
With Miss Farrar in the cast were 
Marie Sundelius, who sang the music of 
Micaela very beautifully; Orville Har- 
rold, whose vocalism in the “Flower 
Song” of the second act had much to 
commend it, and José Mardones as Esca- 
mulo, a réle to which he brought some 
very fine singing if scarcely the stature 
and the dash that it demands. Lesser 
figurants were Marie Tiffany, Marion 
Telva, Robert Leonhardt, Angelo Bada, 
Giovanni Martino and Vincenzo Reschi- 
glian. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 

The performance was a very lively 
one, with some unscheduled and unan- 
nounced extra divertissements. As if 
envious of the dancing of Rosina Galli 
and Bonfiglio, the horses of Escamillo’s 
conveyance in the last act all but danced 
into the footlights, and Bada, as Remen- 
dado, added a new but unintended comic 
touch to the quintet of the Inn scene by 
losing his wig and being forced to put 
it on again in view of the audience. 

| me 


The Final “Cosi Fan Tutte” 
Mozart’s delightful comedy, “Cosi Fan 
Tutte” was given its fourth and final per- 
formance of the season, under the baton 


£ Mr. Bodanzky, on the evening of 
April 17. Mme. Easton, Mme. Peralta, 


Miss Bori, Mr. Meader, Mr. de Luca and 
Mr. Didur all did superlatively fine sing- 
ng and acting throughout the work. 

J. A. H. 





“Walkiire,” with Changes in Cast 

The season’s last “Walkiire” supplied 
a second opportunity to admire the su- 
perb singing and acting of Florence 
Easton as Sieglinde. One almost re- 
gretted its one sensational feature, a 
roll down the incline from the mountain 
in the second act, when Siegmund is 
killed. It seemed to sav to a popular 
foreign artist, “You see, I can do it, too.’ 
So superior was Mme. FEaston’s inter- 
pretation in innumerable details that this 
direct reminder of another soprano was 

little disconcerting. Withal, her de- 
lineation of the character, as well as her 
Singing of the music on Wednesday 
night, was easily the best of the year. 
The second-time Siegmund of Morgan 
Kingston deserves to be spoken of simi- 
larly. Evidently more certain of his 





Other operas of the week 
’ “Tristan und Isolde,” 





part than when he first essayed the role 
some weeks ago, he sang and acted very 
creditably throughout. 

There was a new Briinnhilde in Julia 
Claussen. The second-act battle cry was 
too high for her, as it is almost certain 
to be tor a contralto, but thereafter she 
had no apparent difficulty with the music 
and was measurably successful in the 
part. The Wotan of Clarence Whitehill 
had its accustomed nobility. It is not 
likely that any of the new German bari- 
tones expected at the Metropolitan next 
season will be able to eclipse or equal 
him in this réle. Grace Bradley substi- 
tuted on short notice for Jeanne Gordon 
as Fricka. She was plainly nervous and 
deserves a word of commendation for her 
pluck. William Gustafso> has appre- 
ciably improved his impersonation of 
Hunding, and it left little to be desired 
at this performance. The Valkyries 
sang with much spirit and provoked an 
outburst of applause that shocked more 
decorous elements of the audience. Mr. 
Bodanzky conducted a_ performance 
which, whatever the various differences 
of opinion with regard to details of 
tempo, had much of beauty for those 
who revel in Wagner’s marvelous or- 
chestration. O. T. 


“Snégourotchka” Once More 


Another special matinée on Thursday, 
this time for the Camp Fire Girls, was 
the occasion for the seventh and final 
performance of Rimsky’~ Korsakoff’s 
“Snégourotchka,” with the ever delight- 
ful Lucrezia Bori once more in the rdéle 
of the maid of snow. 

The opera, however, does not improve 
appreciably with rehearings. Its pleas- 
antly turned melodies come to the ear as 
agreeable enough, but lack any very posi- 
tive appeal. Parts of the work undoubt- 
edly would sound better if it had not 
been so severely slashed. The ballets of 
the birds and the clowns and Boris Anis- 
feld’s scenery remain its most attractive 
elements, aside from the very grateful 
impersonation of the name part by Miss 
Bori. The soprano was in her best voice 
Thursday and some of the high tones 
that seemed to trouble her earlier in the 
season chimed forth clear and free. 

Marion Telva again sang the music of 
Fairy Spring richly and smoothly. Or- 
ville Harrold delivered the Czar’s aria 
very much better than at the first per- 
formance. It was, indeed, beautifully 
sung. Thomas Chalmers again was Miz- 
guir, and the remainder of the cast, 
which included Léon Rothier, Angelo 
Bada, Raymonde Delaunois, Kathleen 
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Yvonne D’Arle and Sauls 
D’Angeio, was the same as at earlier 
representations. Mr. Bodanzky con- 
ducted. i Ae 


The Last “Chenier” 

The last performance of the season of 
Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier,” on Thurs- 
day evening, marked also. the season’s 
final New York appearances with the 
company of Claudia Muzio and Benia- 
mino Gigli, who again sustained the 
roles of Madeleine and Chenier, respect- 
ively. Both gave excellent performances. 
Flowers were tossed upon the stage for 
Miss Muzio, and she responded to many 
recalls. The cast included Giuseppe 
Danise, an admirable Gerard; Ellen 
Dalossy, Kathleen Howard, Adamo 
Didur, Angelo Bada and Millo Picco. 
Mr. Moranzoni conducted. G. V. 





“Isolde” Sings Adieu 

It was with the “Liebestod” that Flor- 
ence Easton sang her season’s farewell 
to opera-goers. Mme. Easton has 
reached high peaks in art, but there is 
every indication that she will go yet 
higher. Her latest Jsolde was one of her 
finest achievements. Truly she was not 
quite up to the heroic proportions pre- 
scribed by tradition, but when tradition 
is largely a matter of avoirdupois and 
lung power, one might well condone the 
shocks administered to it by such art as 
Mme. Easton brought into play on Fri- 
day night. Hers was a performance that 
took no stock of those conscious touches 
which often make artifice of art. She 
played along clear-cut, simple lines. She 
was truly the daughter of Ireland, car- 
ried overseas to wed with King Mark; 
a living Jsolde, torn with emotion, fal- 
tering at times under the vicious weight 
of her burden, human, but queenly and 
imperious. The first act was her great- 
est, and the moment of most magnifi- 
cence that moment when she faced T'ris- 
tan come from his sailors; Tristan with 
bowed head waiting for her word. It 
mattered little that there was a too obvi- 
ous touch of the operatic in scenes that 
followed, that her voice was _ later 
weighted down by music merciless in its 
exactions. That moment underlined the 
fact that Florence Easton is one of the 
great artists to-day. 
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Such an apt called for a great Tris- 
tan. Johannes Sembach did his best to 
meet the demands laid upon him. He 
was, however, but the familiar Tristan 
which he has often played. Julia Claus- 
sen presented a Brangdne excellently 
conceived, but stressed somewhat in the 
acting. Vocally she was admirable in- 
deed; a rich-voiced Brangdne. That ad- 
mirable artist, Clarence Whitehill, gave 
his customary care to the portrayal of 
Kurvenal. Robert Blass sang King 
Mark, Robert Leonhardt was the Melot 
of the cast, George Meader the Shepherd, 
Louis d’ Angelo the Steersman, and Ra- 
faelo Diaz the Sailor who sings briefly in 
the first act. Artur Bodanzky conducted 
and the orchestra did not come through 
without fault. A great deal too much 
emphasis was laid upon the orchestral 
music at times. There were moments 
when the singers had no chance against 
the volume of tone, a fact all the more 
regrettable because of Mme. Easton’s 
beautiful song. The result in passages 
of the “Liebestod” was lamentable in- 





deed. P. C. R. 
“Zaza” at Last Matinée 
“Zaza” on Saturday afternoon was 


notable chiefly for the turmoil which the 
Gerry Flappers and others made over 
Geraldine Farrar, who sang what is gen- 
erally presumed to be her last operatic 
role at the Metropolitan. The soprano 
modified some of the more sensational 
bits of business in the first act, possibly 
in deference to the occasion. With her 
in the cast were Giovanni Martinelli as 
Dufresne, Giuseppe de Luca as Cascart, 
Kathleen Howard as the bibulous mother, 
little Ada Quintina as Toto, and a host 
of others familiar in the lesser rdles. 
Mr. Moranzoni conducted. “Zaza” is an 
opera over which no tears will be shed 
if Miss Farrar’s departure means that 
it will be consigned to the discard. Some 
fine acting and almost equally fine sing- 
ing in Saturday’s performance only em- 
phasized more strongly the tawdrv char- 
acter of the work. i 3 


“Forza ’ Brings Dow n Curtain 
With the line “Salita a Dio,” sung by 
José Mardones as Guardiano the Abbott 
at the conclusion of the final trio in “La 


[Continued on page 42] 
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Wauchita—Miss Marian Hurd, 
Soprano 
Maynomis—Miss Emma_ Ecker, 
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Librettist and Reader 
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Indian Opera “Osseo” In Cycle Form 


Season 1922-23 Now Booking 
Mer. Lillie Fuller Merriam—272 Concord St., Framingham, Mass. 


Evening Entertainments 
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Joseph Ecker, Bari- 
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Osseo—Mr. 


Composer and Pianist 


Edith Noyes Greene 
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‘As Fritz Kreisler is the 


Caruso of fiddlers, so 


ERNA RUBINSTEIN BELONGS, 
WITHOUT QUESTION, IN THE 


LINE OF SUCCESSION THAT LINKS 
UP _ WITH THE GREAT DAYS OF 
JOACHIM AND SARASATE. 


IT IS RARE INDEED THAT WE FIND COM- 
BINED IN ONE PERSON ALL THE FIRE AND 


ENTHUSIASM OF YOUTH WITH THE INTEL- 
LIGENCE OF MATURITY; YET THAT CAN BE 
EASILY SAID OF THIS LITTLE GIRL. 


FIRST AND FOREMOST SHE IS A MUSICIAN; NOT 

A WONDER CHILD WHO CLAIMS ONE’S SYM- 
PATHIES, AND EXCITES ONE’S ADMIRATION BE- 
CAUSE SHE CAN SIMULATE REAL EMOTION SUCCES- 
FULLY. THERE IS BREADTH AND DEPTH IN HER 
PLAYING NO CHILD MIND COULD APPREHEND. WE 
DON’T KNOW BY WHAT PECULIAR PROCESS OF DE- 
VELOPMENT SHE HAS REACHED THIS STAGE, BUT THE 
FACT IS INCONTROVERTIBLE; SHE IS NOW A MATURE 


ARTIST, WORTHY TO STAND BY THE SIDE OF THE GREAT- 
EST IN THE PROFESSION AND CLAIM FELLOWSHIP. 
—The Minneapolis Tribune. 














Erna Rubinstein is 
the Jeritza of 


the violin. 
—New York Herold. 




















LAST NIGHT THE SAME INDESCRIBABLE THRILL STIRRED THE 
EMOTIONS WHEN ERNA RUBINSTEIN PLAYED AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY ARMORY, THAT WAS RECEIVED A FEW YEARS AGO IN NEW 
YORK WHEN HEIFETZ WAS HEARD FOR THE FIRST TIME. THE EX- 


QUISITE, UNMARRED BLOOM OF YOUTH, THE CRYSTALLINE PURITY 
AND SINCERITY OF THE CHILD’S EXPRESSION, COMBINED MIRACU- 
LOUSLY WITH DEEPER, RICHER, FULL-TONED PERFORMANCE OF A 
MATURE VIOLINIST. IF HER AUDIENCE WAS SPELLBOUND BEFORE, 


THEY WERE BREATHLESS AFTER THE “HEXENTANZ.” MRS. SCOTT’S AN- 
NOUNCEMENT THAT MISS RUBINSTEIN WILL COME AGAIN NEXT YEAR WAS 
RECEIVED WITH UNRESTRAINED ENTHUSIASM. —Minneapolis Star. 

















IT REMAINED FOR THE FINALNUMBER, “HEXENTANZ,” BY PAGANINI, TO GIVE 
MISS RUBINSTEIN SUFFICIENT OPPORTUNITY TO EXHIBIT HER FULL POWERS. | 
THIS COMPOSITION CALLS FOR EVERYTHING IN A VIOLINIST’S EQUIPMENT AND 


SHE WAS COMPLETELY EQUAL TO ITS DEMANDS. HERE SHE ACHIEVED ALMOST 
THE IMPOSSIBLE, PARTICULARLY IN THE EXCEEDINGLY DIFFICULT PASSAGES IN 
FINGERED HARMONICS. THE CRYSTALLINE CLARITY OF HER TECHNIQUE IS ASTOUND- 




















ING. HER TONEIS AT ALL TIMES LIQUID AND OF A GORGEOUS COLOR. —Nashville Banner. 
Owing to the Great Number of Engagements Already Booked, Erna Rubinstein Will Be Available Throughout Next Season 
from November Until May. 


Exclusive Management, DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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“Temperament” a Relic of Past 


as Musicians Turn to “ Normalcy”’ 
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Public Educated Through 
Spread of Music Demand 
More Art, Says Singer— 
Self-Control and Natural- 
ness Looked for in Concert 
Artists 


By LAMBERT MURPHY 

OT very many years ago, it 

was commonly thought that a 
normal personality could not exist 
in a truly great musician, and 
that unless bad temper, bad morals 
and egotism were strongly evident, the 
spark of real genius could not exist. To- 
day conditions are greatly changed, and 
where formerly the impresarios were the 
only ones cognizant of the fact that the 
“artistic temperament” is not a musical 
asset, at present even the public are 
beginning to appreciate in a musician 
such characteristics as self-control and 
naturalness. The changing conditions 
are largely due to constantly increasing 
musical competition, which makes neces- 
sary to-day a far broader education for 
the professional musician than a genera- 
tion ago, when conditions allowed singers 
to make national reputations on voice 
alone, even though sadly lacking in edu- 
cation, and even musicianship. The pub- 
lic, also, is constantly demanding more 
art of its singers, due to the musical 
education it is receiving at the hands of 
the reproducing machines, motion picture 
orchestras and through other channels, 


which a few years ago did not exist. 
These things which the public now de- 
mand, go hand in hand with education, 
which, in turn, always tends toward a 
normal personality. I do not mean to 
infer that good musicianship cannot exist 
without general education and _intelli- 





Photo by Pirie McDonald 
Lambert Murphy, Tenor, Who, in the Ac- 
companying Article, Tells of Changed 
Conditions in the Concert Field 


gence, for it can, and does, but it is very 
exceptional. Even among the great in- 
strumentalists, where intensive musical 
studies from childhood would tend, more 
than in singers, to cause abnormality, we 
find to-day, with very few exceptions, 
men and woman of broad education and 
polish. One of them has recently been 
the leading political figure of Poland, and 
another has apparently recently refused 
the position of Austrian ambassador to 
the United States. Certainly these ex- 
amples do not suggest the weaknesses of 
the “artistic temperament.” Nor did 
anyone ever hear of Caruso being 
hard to get along with, or taking advan- 
tage of his pre-eminent position, to make 
trouble for his managers or other sing- 
ers. It was the realization of the ab- 
sence in him of the qualities once excused 


as “artistic temperament” which so 
helped to win for him the affection of the 
American public. And it is beginning 
to be recognized that the personal quali- 
ties demanded of a great musician to-day 
are not widely separated from those 
necessary to a successful business man. 


Temperament in Action 


Although I find it beyond my ability 
to classify the women singers, the men 
singers naturally group themselves into 
two classes. Belonging to what I shall 
refer to as Class 1 are those singers 
whose interests are so bound up in them- 
selves that they talk about nothing else. 
They may easily be detected by a notice- 
able resonance of the speaking voice, 
great dignity, absurd advertising, and a 
constant desire, not easily thwarted, to 
read or quote their press notices. They 
will tell you confidentially how extremely 
busy they are, how they rush madly from 
train to train, trying to keep pace with 
their bookings, and what an awful time 
they have with their income taxes. They 
can hardly wait till summer comes to get 
a vacation from singing. Scene two is 
located in a summer hotel, where said 
singer sings from 9 a. m. till midnight, 
daily in the hotel parlor, not because he 
is paid for it, but, as he explains to the 
admiring guests, because that is the only 
time the public will allow him to learn 
new song's or roles. 

This type, I am glad to say, is com- 
posed of a very small minority of the 
singers. Although well-meaning, they 
are failing in a sense of humor, and are 
largely responsible for the occasional 


derogatory slams hurled at the profes-’ 


sion by some suffering impresario. They 
include the “‘artistic temperament” relics, 
and with a little urging will display the 
recognized symptoms, not always because 
they feel that way, but because they 
think it their duty. They sooner or later 
jump into the well-known brier bush, 
but without the happy sequel, and take 
up their residence in the place where the 
second-hand automobiles go. 


Classification by Brains 


The second class are, of course, com- 
paratively normal, and are consequently 
less interesting from a literary stand- 
point. Among our native singers they 
far outnumber those previously de- 
scribed. Included in this second class are 


practically all the successful singers of 
to-day, and this is natural. The division 
resolves itself into brains, or no brains, 
and inasmuch as brains are necessary to 
success, musical evolution is gradually 
eliminating the first class. I am forced 
to admit that there are a very few suc- 
cessful singers belonging in the first di- 
vision, but this is mere coincidence. Oc- 
casionally musical brains are isolated 
from every other species of brain, and 
lodged in the head of a man with a very 
exceptional voice; however, this does not 
often happen, and is a freak of nature. 
Their managers wish that nature would 
not be so wonderful! I refer to no singer 
of my acquaintance. 

To sum up, I would say that what has 
been known as “artistic temperament” is 
practically always brought about by lack 
of well-proportioned brains, and is be- 
cause of the demands of the public, be- 
coming continually rarer in successful 
musicians. In fact, I would advocate a 
elosed season on singers of this type, for 
they are of historical and biological in- 
terest, and unless adequately protected, 
will be reduced, by ruthless education, to 
the proportions of the buffalo, the pas- 
senger-pigeon and the plesiosaurus. 





Give Joint Recital at Ampico Studios 

Helen Jeffrey, violinist; Florence Min- 
ninger, soprano, and Juan Reyes, pianist, 
were heard in a musicale given at the 
Ampico Studios, New York, on April 19. 
Miss Jeffrey gave numbers by Pugnani- 
Kreisler, Sarasate, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
and other composers, in excellent style. 
Miss Minninger sang Bishop’s “Lo, Here 
the Gentle Lark” and numbers by Cad- 
man, Tosti and other composers. The 
Bach-Gounod ‘‘Ave Maria” was sung to 
an obbligato played by Miss Jeffrey. 
Mr. Reyes played the Schubert-Tausig 
Andantino with Variations; numbers by 
Chopin and Schubert-Liszt, and the 
Pabst Paraphrase on  Tchaikovsky’s 
“Eugene Oniegin.” Miss Wiswell was 
the accompanist. Ampico recordings 
were used to accompany the artists in 
several instances. 

The photograph of Gay Maier and Lee 
Pattison, published under the heading 
of personalities in MUSICAL AMERICA on 
April 15, was by Bain News Service. 
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MASTER SCHOOL 


Modern Piano Playing UVirtuosity 
ALBERTO JONAS 


With the collaboration of The Greatest Living Pianists 





in daily. 


Do You Know 


that for the first time in the history of music FOURTEEN 
of the world’s greatest piano virtuosos have collaborated 
with a fifteenth artist in the preparation of the greatest and 
most authoritative educational work for the piano that has 
ever been conceived? 


The Master School of Modern Piano Playing and Virtuosity 


is not only the work of Alberto Jonas, but represents also the 
composite achievement of a veritable Round Table of 
Masters who have contributed of their very best thought and 
inspiration to the end that this work might endure for the 
ages as the supreme monument of piano pedagogics. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER EXTENDED TO JUNE 15th 


The MASTER SCHOOL has been such a sensational success that 
although the time itmit of our Special Introductory Offer, April 
15th, has been passed, orders by the hundred have continued to roll 
Through a desire not to disappoint the many pianists 
who still wish to take advantage of our Special Introductory Offer, 

we are extending it to June 15th. i 





























THIS COUPON IS WORTH $5.00 


CARL FISCHER, Cooper Square, New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed find $8.00 for which send me, at your risk, the FIRST PART (in 2 books, 
Book I, 258 pages, Book II, 280 pages) of the MASTER SCHOOL OF MODERN 
PIANO PLAYING AND VIRTUOSITY, by Alberto Jonas (regular price $10.00), and 
a year’s free subscription for THE MUSICAL OBSERVER (regular price $3.00). 
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CARL FISCHER, Cooper Square, New York 380-382 Boylston, Boston 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Order through your local dealer. 


430-432 S. Wabash, Chicago 
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BALTIMORE LIKES 


D’'ALVAREZ 


Four Engagements There Between December 


and April—Five in Less Than a Year. 


Already Re-engaged for Next Season. 


“UNDOUBTEDLY THE GREATEST VOCAL ARTIST 


WHO HAS VISITED BALTIMORE THIS SEASON.” 


—Baltimore News. 


“UNQUESTIONABLY ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING 


OF ALL CONTEMPORARY SINGERS.” 


—Baltimore Evening Sun. 


“A MAGNIFICENT ARTIST.” 


—Baltimore News. 
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Lassalle Photo 


Dec. 14th. SOLOIST WITH THE NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Walter Damrosch, Conductor. 


Mme. D’Alvarez was in unusually fine voice. IT IS RARELY THAT ONE 
HEARS FINER SINGING OR SEES MORE INTERESTING EXHIBITION 
OF ARTISTRY. THIS REMARKABLE CONTRALTO, whose voice is so 
vibrant, warm and rich in its lower reaches and so clear and expressive in the 
upper register—NO SINGER TODAY COLORS HER TONES SO RICHLY 
OR DOES MORE INTERESTING THINGS, dynamically speaking—seems the 
very incarnation of the Tragic Muse. She sings with A KIND OF CLASSIC 
GRANDEUR THAT AT TIMES MAKES HER WORK MAGNIFICENT.— 
Baltimore Evening Sun. 


Endowed with a mezzo-soprano voice of exceptionally rich quality and with a 
temperament that makes EVERYTHING SHE SINGS A_ POSITIVE 
REVELATION, possessing aiso A MARVELOUS FACULTY FOR IN- 
TERPRETATION, the artist was able to place before her hearers songs of 
great variety of meaning. Works dramatic, lyric, songs abounding in passion, 
religious fervor and almost devilishness as depicted in the “Seguidilla” from 
“Carmen,” all these different moods and shades of temperamental and musical 
conception are within her powers of interpretation—Baltimore News. 


Jan. 27th. INRECITAL AT PEABODY CONSERVATORY. 


The concert hall at the Peabody Institute is not large enough to accommodate 
all those who wish to hear the picturesque and interesting Mme. D’Alvarez in 
recital. Besides being gifted with A VOICE OF WIDE RANGE, POWER 
AND BEAUTY, THIS SINGER HAS GREAT PERSONAL CHARM. 
TONE PRODUCTION, INTERPRETATION, DICTION WERE ALL 
BEYOND CRITICISM.—Baltimore American. 


SHE IS UNQUESTIONABLY A GREAT SINGER. And the secret of her 
greatness lies in her ability to interpret. Her every gesture is instinct with 
meaning; every inflection in her vocal utterance invests the musical phrase with a 
definite sense, so that the picture indicated by the text stands revealed without 
reference to the wording of the song. THE SINGER GAVE ONE OF THE 
MOST FASCINATING RECITALS OF THE SEASON.—Baltimore News. 


Feb. 20th. IN “SAMSON ET DALILA” WITH THE WASHINGTON OPERA COMPANY 


The principal interest, naturally, centered in the performance of Marguerite 
D’Alvarez, the distinguished Peruvian contralto, WHOSE DALILA IS ONE 
OF THE MOST INTERESTING PORTRAYALS OF THE OPERATIC 
STAGE TODAY, a dramatic characterization marked by great subtlety, fervor 
and smouldering passion. She sings the role in the grand operatic manner.— 
Baltimore Evening Sun. 


HER RICH, ROUND, FULL VOICE IS CAPTIVATING and her command 
of all the subtleties of vocalization, supported by her temperamental qualities, 
made her singing of the famous aria “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix” ideal. In fact 
it was particularly in the second act that the finest opportunities for really artistic 
display were offered.—Baltimore News. 


Apr. 5th. SOLOIST WITH THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, Leopold Stokowski, Conductor. 


THERE ARE FEW SINGERS TODAY WHOSE ARTISTIC INSIGHT 
AND EXPRESSIVENESS CAN EQUAL THAT OF MARGUERITE 
D’ALVAREZ. Her projection of mood and meaning was complete last night 
and HER VOICE MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN IT HAS SEEMED AT ANY 
OTHER TIME THIS SEASON.—Baltimore American, 


The task imposed upon the soloist in measuring up to the standards of such a 
concert was difficult, but D’Alvarez disposed of it with as much ease as dignity. 
FROM THE INTERPRETATIVE STANDPOINT SHE HAS FEW, IF 
ANY, PEERS. In a word, D’Alvarez’s singing of these fine songs was AN 
EXPERIENCE NOT SOON TO BE FORGOT.—Baltimore News. 


Mme. D’Alvarez Returns from Her Australian Tour in October and Will Be Available Throughout the Season 


Exclusive Management 
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DANIEL MAYER s$Aeolian Hall, New York 
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SAN CARLO FORCES IN BUFFALO WEEK 


Visitors from Other Centers 
Swell Audiences—Guido 
Choir Sings 
By Frank W. Balch 
BuFFALO, April 24.—Buffalo’s week of 
ypera by the San Carlo Company, under 
the local management of Mai Davis 
Smith, was more than ordinarily success- 
ful. Visitors came from Niagara Falls, 
Lockport, Dunkirk, Fredonia, Batavia 
and other western New York communi- 
ties, and Buffalo itself was well repre- 
sented in the audiences. On Tuesday 
night at the presentation of “Rigoletto,” 
the large Italian colony of this city again 
demonstrated its love for music, when 
men and women, girls and boys—some of 
the women with babies in their arms— 

stormed the theater entrance. 

The audience filled the theater for 
Monday night’s opening performance, 
and this fact was a tribute to the man- 
aging ability of Mrs. Smith. To present 
Fortune Gallo’s forces at prices within 
reach of the average theatergoer, and 
succeed in the venture, is something de- 
serving of considerable commendation, 
certainly- in Buffalo, and that is what 
Mrs. Smith has accomplished. 

“Aida” was the first opera, with 
Bianca Saroya, clear-voiced and drama- 
tic, in the title-réle, and Joseph Royer 
singing in rich baritone voice as 
Amonasro. The scene between these 
artists in the third act was the most 
striking feature of the performance. 
Nina Frascani was also excellent as one 
of the principals. ; 

Josephine Lucchese was a delightful 
Gilda in the performance of “Rigoletto” 
on the second night, and Mario Valle 
was artistic in the title-réle. Miss 
Lucchese again appeared at the matinée 
in “Tales of Hoffman.” when the cast 
also included Anita Klinova and Mr. 
Royer. 

Miss Frascani sang the title-réle of 
“Carmen” on Wednesday night in fine 
voice, but without sufficient subtlety. 


Romeo Boscacci, as Don José, delighted 
the audience by the quality of his 
voice. Mario Valle, who appeared as 
Escamillo, had to repeat the “Toreador” 
Song. Gilda Mercalle, as Micaela, was 
warmly applauded for her singing in the 
third act. 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” and ‘“Pagli- 
acci” were performed on Thursday night, 
and on Friday the opera was “Bohéme,” 
with Miss Saroya, Sofia Charlebois, Mr. 
Royer and Mr. Boscacci in the cast. 

Anna Fitziu sang the title-réle in 
“Madama Butterfly” at the Saturday 
matinée, and the season closed that night 
with “Trovatore.” 


The Guido Chorus, Seth Clark conduct- 
ing, gave a thoroughly artistic program 
in Twentieth Century Hall on April 19. 
Splendid tonal quality, perfect enuncia- 
tion, and fine unity as usual marked the 
singing of this excellent male choir. John 
Barnes Wells of New York was the as- 
sisting soloist, and Mr. Wells, always 
greatly admired by Buffalonians, won 
new friends with three groups of de- 
lightful songs. He was obliged to give 
several encores. Christie Williams lent 
fine assistance to both soloist and chorus 
as accompanist. The Guido forces were 
heard in a MacDowell group and com- 
positions of Spoffort, Gelbke, Scott, 
Bullard and Harris, the latter’s work, 
“In the Garden,” being presented with 
the assistance of Mr. Wells. 





CINCINNATI HAILS NEW LOCAL SUITE 





Ewald Haun Novelty Played 
by Symphony—College 
Orchestra Heard 


By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, April 24.—A new Suite 
for orchestra, composed by Ewald B. 
Haun, one of the flautists of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony, was performed at the 
popular concert with which the Sym- 
phony closed a brilliant season on April 
16. This Suite, the performance of which 
was conducted by the composer, contains 
five movements, entitled “Extravaganza,” 
“In the Shadow of the Mountain,” 
“Scherzo,” “Idyl,” and “March.” The 
work shows considerable inventiveness, 


and its themes are pregnant and well 
developed. It was vigorously applauded. 

Eugene Ysaye, the conductor, ended his 
program with two Wagner numbers, 
which were given by special request. 
These were the “Lohengrin” Prelude and 
the “Tannhauser” Overture. The other 
numbers were the “Oberon” Overture, 
a Scherzo by Mendelssohn, and the “Fan- 
tasie Walloon” by Theo Ysaye. 

The soloist of the concert was a local 
tenor, Oscar Colker, whose voice is of 
pleasing quality. He was compelled to 
give an encore. 

This series of concerts which is given 


by the Cincinnati Symphony has done 
very much toward educating the people, a 
number of whom prefer them to the 
regular concerts where they can meet old 
friends, so to speak, there in the form 
of familiar compositions. The orches- 
tra at its regular concerts at the Emery 
Auditorium, has given some of the older 
compositions, but as a rule much that 
is new and esoteric is given, while at the 
popular concerts such compositions as 
overtures by Mendelssohn, Weber and 
Herold, and other lighter works, are 
given. Theodor Thomas once, when asked 
“What is popular music?” answered, 
“Popular music is such as is well known 
or often heard.” When Music Hall, 
which holds 3300 persons, is crowded by 
enthusiastic listeners about ten times a 
season when the orchestra gives these 
concerts, then we can truly call ourselves 
a musical people. 

The College of Music Orchestra, under 
Adolf Hahn, gave a delightful concert 
to about 2000 persons in the Emery 
Auditorium, assisted by Edna Paulson, 
a pupil of Mr. Mattioli; Ruth Morris, a 
violin pupil of Mr. Hahn, and Howard 
Hess, a piano pupil of Mr. Gorno. These 
three soloists acquitted themselves very 
well, as did the College Orchestra, which 
played the “Unfinished” Symphony of 
Schubert. 

Margaret Spaulding, a pupil of Daniel 
Bedoe, and Grady Cox, a pupil of F. S. 
Evans, gave a very satisfactory concert 
in the hall of the Conservatory last week 


and showed that they possess innate 
musical powers and have been well 
trained. Katryn Reece, soprano pupil 
of John Hoffman, also gave a recital in 
the same hall. 

On Easter Day all the churches had 
special music. At the Church of the 
Advent, Gordon Graham, organist, gave 
a lengthy program to a large congrega- 
tion. At the Mt. Auburn Baptist Church, 
Carl H. Grimm, organist, gave the 


““Great Miracle,” composed by himself. 


A quartet accompanied by about twelve 
orchestra musicians assisted in other 
numbers. At the Mt. Auburn Presby- 
terian Church Walter Heermann, ’cellist, 
accompanied by the organist, John Yoak- 
ley, played a number of compositions. 
An anthem by Mozart was sung at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral under Charles Gray. 
Frederick J. Hoffmann presented some 
new music with his men’s and boys’ 
choir at the Church of Our Savior. The 
St. Lawrence Choir of men and boys, 
under J. Alfred Schehl, gave a number 
of new compositions. The boys’ section 
of Sidney Durst’s Choir gave a special 
program for the Wyoming Musical Club 
on Monday. Special services of music 
were given at the Sacred Heart Church 
on Easter Day by the choir under John 
J. Fehring. 

The Clifton Music Club gave a concert 
with Mrs. Frank Helmers and Mrs. Her- 
bert Hamer as hostesses. 

A Woman’s Day celebration on April 
19 at the Hotel Sinton, took the form of 
a musical program by Margaret Melville 
Liszniewska, pianist, and Daniel Bedoe, 
tenor. It was given for the benefit of 
the building fund of the Home :for the 
Friendless and Foundlings, and. attracted 
a great crowd. 

Pupils of Albert Berne, Albino Gorno, 
F. S. Evans, Jean Verd and John Hoff- 
man appeared in recent recitals. 





Nord Louise Kronold Married 


Nord Louise Kronold, daughter of the 
late Hans Kronold, ’cellist, and Mrs. Rose 
Kronold, was ‘married on April 19, to 
Melvin Charles Carroll at the home of 


her mother in New York. Only a few 
relatives and intimate friends were 
present. 





All the material in MusIcaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduéed only 
when proper credit is given. 








MAGDELEINE 


Steinway Piano 








OF OUR TIME. 


the artiste AN OVATION WITHOUT END. 
eulogies which preceded her and the plaudits which continents have lavished upon her. 

Here is not a prodigious musician—HERE IS MUSIC ITSELF, with all its cadences, all 
IT IS THE SOUL OF SCHUMANN AND OF 
CHOPIN which seems to awake UNDER THE FINGERS OF MAGDELEINE BRARD, under 
THEIR EXTRAORDINARILY ELASTIC AND FLOWING PLAYING, and above all under 
that LEFT HAND WITH ITS AMAZING VIRTUOSITY. 


its message, all its tempests and its charms. 


Exclusive Management: 
2577jEuclid Heights Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio 


BRARD 


Second American Tour Season 1922-1923 


Reviews of French Tour February, 1922 


Le Matin, Paris: 


HER MARVELOUS STYLE and the forceful authority of her playing MADE A DEEP 
IMPRESSION. 





Le Radical, Paris: 

Mile. Brard’s SUCCESS last evening was WITHOUT PRECEDENT. 
to be an INCOMPARABLE PIANIST, not so much by her ASTONISHING TECHNIQUE 
as by her EXQUISITE and PROFOUND MUSICAL TEMPERAMENT, a TRUE ARTIST 
knowing how to COMBINE A BRILLIANT VIRTUOSITY AND A REAL SENTIMENT. 
The audience was deeply moved by the true genius with which she interpreted works by 
Schumann, Chopin, Faure and Liszt, and it did not spare its applause for this TRULY 


PRODIGIOUS ARTIST. 





Journal de Rouen: 


In spite of her youth, Mlle. Magdeleine Brard is already ONE OF THE GREAT PIANISTS 
ONE MARVELS TO FIND IN AN EIGHTEEN YEAR OLD ARTIST, A 
DEPTH OF EXPRESSION WHICH IS NOT GENERALLY ACQUIRED EXCEPT AT THE 
END OF LONG YEARS. 





Le Progres du Loiret—Orleans, France: 
However, five minutes of listening sufficed that the hall, enthused, ELECTRIFIED and 


GRIPPED BY THE MASTERFUL FIRE OF A PLAYING WHICH HAS NO EQUAL, gave 


Magdeleine Brard is worthy of it and of the 








She revealed herself 


(Gizede.) 


VERA BULL HULL, 


Duo-Art Records 
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A Genius of the Piano World 


“Possesses undeniable qualities sufficient to equip half a dozen pianists.” 


—James Gibbons Huneker 
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UBINSTEIN 


AVAILABLE OCTOBER TO JANUARY 
Season 1922-1923 


DIRECTION: 
GEORGE ENGLES 


STEINWAY PIANO Aeolian Hall, New York DUO-ART RECORDS 
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_ New Books Bring : a , Lesson 1 in Song from Caruso 
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7 HATEVER merits “Caruso and the Art of Singing,” by 
Salvatore Fucito and Barnet J. Beyer (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company), may sustain in the face of 
the threatened spring crop of books on the great tenor, 
nothing can take from it the distinction of being the 
first up. The collaboration is plainly one of conven- 
ience. The personal reminiscence and intimate descrip- 
tion is provided by Mr. Fucito, who, as accompanist and 
friend of Caruso, had a unique opportunity of studying 
the singer’s methods. One expects a good deal to result from the association, 
and the book will no doubt be widely read by singers and students of singing, 
to say nothing of the legion of admirers of one who was the idol of opera for 
so Many years. 


About half of the volume is devoted — . ; , 
to the story of the tenor, to his early fession in spite of many obstacles, is seen 
struggles and his rise to fame in the im an early encounter with his father. 
world of song. The balance is devoted Mechanics or starvation was the paternal 
to a discussion of his art and an analysis ultimatum, and Enrico decided to risk 
of his methods, and it is from the latter the latter rather than the former. He 
section that the student and singer may W4S fifteen then, and he became a 
be able to extract the most good, accord- ‘*%CUgnizzo, a Gavroche of the Neapolitan 
ing to his perception and application. Streets, “singing for a few soldi or for 
There are new revelations of the tenor, the pure joy of song, wherever and 
particularly in his attitude towards his whenever opportunity offered. Later 
art, in some of the prefatory chapters. ©ame the meeting with Missiano and his 
Some of the statements are not in accord 4Ss0ciation with Vergine. “It is like the 
with other stories of the tenor’s life gold at the bottom of the Tiber,” de- 
which have appeared in print. These clared Vergine, according to Fucito. 
things, however, have no great bearing ‘Hardly worth drawing out.” The tenor 
upon the main purpose of the book. Un- is followed through his brief experiences 
fortunately, however, when the authors 1!" the army, through his early training, 
get down to business there is not always nd on his upward climb, the climb that 
the desirable lucidity in their explana- Was to become a triumphal progress 
tions. Much of this may be due to the once the nr — behind and the 
dang agen. aschiage S <megad eed gs olan tele te fl Bay. wo: yen Caruso and P. A. Tirindelli. Third from the Right Is Paolo Martucci Who Supplied 
readiness to accept stadio Jargon rather pause in the gardens on the slopes, but the Photograph. Mrs. Angeli and Mr. Denza Stand on the Right, and Seated 
than seek for the precise phrases of this is a history which more lives than Are Mrs. Denza and Her Son 


anatomical science. Some of the mis- one urge the vocal student to take for height of his fame, and Fucito turns with dint of a vigilant mental effort—though 






























































Caruso in 1904—This Photograph, Hitherto Unpublished, Was Taken in the Garden of 
Luigi Denza’s House in London. A Trick of Light and Lens Gives a Somewhat 
Supernatural Aspect to Antonio Scotti Who Is Seen on the Left. Next in Order Come 


statements are too obvious to matter. example. Fucito records that a few devotion to a consideration of the man, always without any physical strain— 
For the rest, the language is clear months before his death, the tenor epito- and then to his art. Considerable space Caruso governed the expiratory flow of 
enough, although it may often be provo- mized his own rules of success: “Suc- jis given to the tenor’s breathing power. the breath with such mastery that not 


eative of quibbles. It is for the earnest CeSS is due to real work along one’s na- “Caruso,” it is stated, “could inhale a particle of it escaped without giving 
student to seek the good in the book tural calling. Work, work, and still slowly and steadily so ample a breath’ up its necessary equivalent in tone. Be- 
and profit by it. Mr. Fucito, in addition ™ore work, makes the fine singer. Lazi- that he was able to exhale at very great sides, Caruso emitted for each musical 
to explaining the Caruso method of €SS In, preparatory work makes the  jength, not only because the physiological phrase, or even for each note, just enough 


breathing, tone production and practice, failure. process of expiration is longer than that breath to produce that phrase or note 
gives in musical notation a series of ee %e : of inspiration, but also because Caruso musically, and no more. The remainder 
: varuso’s Breathing Powe apeee _ = ~ 7) - , 
exercises resorted to by the famous tenor. » had succeeded in adding to his auto- of his breath he kept in reserve, which 
Something of that determination which With his conquest of the New World physiological control the volitional con- sudietni 
carried Caruso to the top of his pro- accomplished, Caruso is seen at the trol which comes from the brain. By [Continued on page 44] 





oe ™ & COR NEL VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
(SIXTEENTH CONSECUTIVE SEASON) 


AT 


ROUND LAKE, N. Y. 


(NEAR SARATOGA SPRINGS) 


Six Weeks’ Session 
July 3rd to August 12th 





A Logically Systematized Course for Teachers 
and Singers. Class Lessons in Technique of 
Voice, Song Analysis, Interpretation. 











CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS, the well-known Composer-Pianist, has been 


especially engaged as Coach. 





Circular Containing Terms and Full Particulars on Request—A. Y. CORNELL, 607-8 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
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Fourth Annual May Tour 
| of the : | | 
° 
| cotti 
Grand Ope 
Company 
ANTONIO SCOTTI, General Director = 





| ARTISTS 


| 
| Sopranos Mezzo-Sopranos Tenors Baritones 7 
{| QUEENA MARIO ALICE GENTLE ORVILLE HARROLD GREEK EVANS 
il MARY MELLISH MYRTLE SCHAAF MORGAN KINGSTON ALFREDO GANDOLFI 
| FRANCESCA PERALTA HENRIETTA WAKEFIELD GIORDINO PALTRINIERI ANTONIO SCOTTI 
ANNA ROSELLE MANUEL SALAZAR RENATO ZANELLI 
MARIE SUNDELIUS ARMAND TOKATYAN 
a & 
Stage Director Bassos Conductors 
ARMANDO-AGNINI PALO ANANIAN GENNARO PAPI 
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Danbury Choir Sings “Elijah” 
DANBURY, CONN., April 22.—Mendels- 
sohn’s oratorio “Elijah” was the feature 
of the spring festival of the Danbury 


Community Chorus on the afternoon of 
April 3, when Harry Barnhart conducted 
this choir in an effective performance of 
the work, with the following soloists: 
Marie Stapleton Murray, soprano; Alice 





Mertens, contralto; Robert Barnhart, 
tenor, and Fred Patton, bass. The Em- 
press Theater held a capacity audience, 
and the conductor, singers, and an or- 
chestra which included some New York 






musicians, were warmly applauded. 
Kathryn ‘Lane was pianist, and Mrs. 
George R. Hooper organist. Before the 
oratorio, a miscellaneous program was 
given, comprising solos by Mrs. Murray 




































and Mr. Patton, and choral and orches- 
tral numbers. 


“MIKADO” IN WICHITA 














FOR MEMORIAL DAY 
FLANDERS REQUIEM 


FRANK LA FORGE 


Sung with Tremendous Success by. 


MME. SCHUMANN HEINK 


IN ALL HER CONCERTS 


Students of Friends’ University in Opera 
—Women’s League Program 


WicuitTA, KAN., April 24.—Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s opera “The Mikado” was pre- 
sented by students of Friends’ Univer- 
sity at the Arcadia Theater recently. 
An orchestra of students played the in- 
strumental score, with Lucius Ades as 
conductor. Alice Campbell-Wrigley was 
stage director. The principal solo parts 
were sung by Madelaine Klepper, Alice 
Kuhns, James Macy and Edgar Baker. 
The company gave performances of the 
same work in several neighboring towns. 

Mrs. Lester Heckard, lyric soprano, 


and Mrs. Frank Fulton, contralto, sang 
groups of songs before the Women’s 
League of the Central Christian Church 








on April 12. T. L. KREBs. 
ALSO ARRANGED FOR MIXED ) QUARTETTE 
Maier and Pattison to Play in Kansas 
FEMALE or Their first appearance at the Univer- 
MALE CHORUS sity of Kansas in Lawrence, Kan., 


will be made by Guy Maier and Lee Pat- 
tison during the first week of December. 
The pianists have also been engaged for 
a recital at the Iowa State Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Cedar Falls, Iowa, on Dec. 15, 
and for a program in Kathryn Pickard’s 
course, in the ballroom of the Hotel Stat- 
ler in Cleveland on Dec. 18. 


PUBLISHED BY HAROLD FLAMMER 
57 WEST 45th STREET, N. Y. 























COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI 


Announces its SUMMER TERM from June 19th to July 29th 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI will conduct the Master Classes in Voice 
from June 26 to July 29 





HUEBNER, Brilliant Pianist and Exponent of Leschetizky will conduct 
repertoire and normal classes as well as private instruction. 


A Special Course of Six Weeks in Public School Music will be given under the direction 
of WALTER H. AIKEN, Director of Music in the Cincinnati Public Schools. 


All Departments of the College will be open during the Summer Term, including department of dramatic art. Among the members of the faculty 

present for the summer will be Sidney C. Durst, Organ, Theory and Composition; Frederick J. Hoffmann, Mary Venable, Irene Carter, Ann Meale 

and Hazel McHenry Franklin, teachers of Piano; William Morgan Knox, teacher of Violin; B. W. Foley, Giacinto Gorno, Hans Schroeder and Edna 
Weiler Paulsen, teachers of Voice; Walter Heermann, teacher of Cello. 


Dormitory open for Young Lady Students. Terms reasonable. 
Send for circular giving full particulars of course. 


THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI, 
J. H. THUMAN, 


EDWARD RECHLIN 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


in Recitals Devoted to Bach and the Master Composers for the Organ in its Truest 
Estate. 


Mr. Rechlin’s Fall Tour 1921 included 21 Recitals in one month: 


Manager. 





















Albany Janesville St. Paul ne) Jefferson City 
Toledo Milwaukee New Ulm St. Louis 
: Columbus 
Detroit Watertown Cedar Rapids Springfield 
Chicago Merrill Rock Island Grand Rapids 
Racine Winona Lincoln Ann Arbor (Univ. Course) 


Next Season’s Tour Now Booking. 





Address Mr. Rechlin, Care of Musical America, 501 Fifth Ave., New York, 


@ Underwood & Underwood or Prof. Paul G. Schmidt, St. Olaf Choir, Northfield, Minn. 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 


CHICAGO 


KENNETH M. BRADLEY EDGAR A. NELSON 
President E. H. SCHWENKER, Secy. Vice-President 


SUMMER SESSION 1922 


Three Terms—Ten Weeks, May 24-August 2. Eight Weeks, June 7-August 2. Five Weeks, June 28-August 2 





The faculty of 85 artists includes many of world-wide reputation. Among them are: 











PIANO JAN CHIAPUSSO EDGAR A. NELSON MME. JULIE RIVE-KING 
JOHN J. BLACKMORE MME. ELLA SPRAVKA EDGAR A. BRAZELTON 

VOICE CHARLES W. CLARK BOZA OUMIROFF GUSTAF HOLMQUIST 
MAE GRAVES ATKINS HERBERT MILLER MME. JUSTINE WEGENER 

VIOLIN _— ricHarp cZERWONKY BRUNO ESBJORN ROWLAND LEACH 


ORGAN EXPRESSION ACTING DANCING LANGUAGES 


EDGAR A. NELSON MAE RILEY McKINLEY LESTER LUTHER CORA SPICER NEAL WALLACE RICE 
FLORENCE HODGE LORA E. WILLIAMS HARRIET E. ROBINS EMILE LECLERCQ 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC | COMPLETE THEORETICAL COURSES 
WILLIAM NORDIN LYRAVINE VOTAW ALL ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 


ACCOMPANYING AND COACHING 
Edgar A. Nelson, “America’s king of accompanists,” and Mme. Ella Spravka, the 
eminent pianist and coach, will be available for professional pupils throughout the 
summer session. 


NORMAL COURSES—Piano, Voice, Violin—Public School Music—Expression—Dancing 


Intensive Course of Five Weeks consists of 20 hours Methods, Material and Technic, 15 hours Harmony and The- 
ory, 10 hours Ear-Training and Sight-Reading, 10 hours Interpretation Classes, Lectures on Music History, Peda- 
gogy, Round Table, Demonstration of Children’s Work. Weekly recitals by famous artists and artist students. 


FULL NORMAL COURSE, $35.00 


MASTER INTERPRETATION CLASSES FREE to Summer Students under the above artist teachers. 





The Only Conservatory in Chicago with Dormitories for Women and Men Students. 
Attractive environment and great convenience for the summer student. 


Rates for Room and Board $9 Per Week and Up. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


OTOKAR SEVCIK 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLIN TEACHER 


Instructor of Kubelik, Kocian, Morini, Marie Hall, Karl Flesch, Zimbalist, Ondricek, 
Kortschak, etc., has been engaged to teach exclusively at Bush Conservatory on his 
return to America in the fall. Applications received now. 


ANDREA PROUDFOOT, assistant to Seveik, will teach also at Bush Conservatory 
beginning with the SUMMER TERM. 





MASTER SCHOOL OF BUSH CONSERVATORY 


CHARLES S. PETERSON, Patron 


For FREE TUITION for exceptionally talented and advanced students. Applications 
received now for appointments for Fall. Particulars furnished on request. 


For Free Catalog and Special Summer Session Bulletin with Dormitory Reservations 
address 


M. M. JONES, Registrar, 839 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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SCHMITZ VISITS WICHITA 





Pianist Guest of Honor at Reception— 
Club Gives Final Concert 


WICHITA, KAN., April 24.—E. Robert 
Schmitz, French pianist, who visited 
friends here on his way to Nebraska, 


was guest of honor at an informal re- 
ception at the studio of Verna Meyer 
on April 14. Before a gathering of 
about thirty guests, Mr. Schmitz gave 
delightful interpretations of modern and 
classical works. 

The Saturday Afternoon Musical Club 
gave the closing program of the season 
at the residence of its president, Mrs. 
L. W. Clapp. The concert was especial- 
ly interesting, the participants being 
Mrs. Alice Redinill Miller of Anthony, 
Mrs. Helen Hoisington Hart, Mrs. J. G. 
Millidine and Mrs. J. C. Newman, 

T. L. KReEBs. 





Extra London Dates for Elena Gerhardt 


A capacity audience was drawn by 
Elena Gerhardt’s second Queen’s Hall 


recital in London on March 30, according 
to word received by her manager, Daniel 
Mayer. So many had to be turned away 
from this concert that an additional pair 
of recitals has been arranged for her for 
May as well as a concert at Albert Hall, 
when she will be heard with orchestra. 


Macfarlane Conducts Own Work 


Dr. Will C. Macfarlane conducted a 
chorus of 100 in his own Lenten cantata, 


“The Message from the Cross,” at the 
chapel of the Intercession on Maundy 
Thursday evening. An audience of near- 
ly 2000 enjoyed the presentation of the 
work, for which the choirmaster of the 
church was at the organ. An orchestra 
was also used in the accompaniment. 
The soloists were Ada Pratt, soprano; 
Dorothy Beach, contralto; Reed Miller, 
tenor, and Earle Tuckerman, baritone. 








Recital 


It was 
half-past six, 
Sunday after- 
noon, when Josef 
Lhévinne played the 
final number of a pro- 


gram which, thru the enthusi- 


Moore and Kortschak Inaugurate 
Piano and Violin Sonata Program 


ALLLUDEGLUOCTAUADUALEAGAUTSMG UGA EAS PEA EU AMG TEUA ELH 





@ Underwood € Underwood 


Hugo Kortschak, Violinist, and Francis Moore, Pianist, Discussing a Sonata 


OVELTY was imparted to the New 
York season by Francis Moore and 
Hugo Kortschak in a recital at Aeolian 
Hall, when they gave a program of so- 


natas for piano and violin; and the large 
literature which attracted the players to 
this first venture has so interested them 
that they will give similar programs in 


HEAR HADLEY OPERETTA 





Performed by Schenectady Club—Local 

Artists in Church Conference Week . 
cam ScHENECTADY, N. Y., April 24.—The 
operetta “The Fire Prince,” by Henry 
Hadley, was well presented by the High 
School Glee Club and Orchestra, led by 
George J. Abbott, recently. The various 


réles were well sung and cleverly acted 
by the following: Ethel Aussicker, Ber- 
tha Lloyd, Anne Harris, Helen Peck, 
Anna Kerr, Anna Mae Williams, Leland 
Dewey, Herman Schulman, Frank Aus- 
sicker, Gordon Mason, Alfred Hilton, 
Freeman Keller, Merton Swart, Alex- 
ander*Cook and Carl Harbeck. 

Several musical events were given dur- 
ing the recent Troy Methodist Confer- 
ence, which was held in this city for the 
first time in several years. An excellent 
program was presented by local artists, 
the outstanding feature of which was the 
Arensky Suite for two pianos played by 
Evelyn Loane and Doris Francis, on the 
evening of April 7. Charlotte Boarde- 
Gilbert, soprano; Antonin Honicky, 
violinist, and Clarence Stewart, baritone, 
also contributed several numbers which 
were cordially received. A concert was 
given by the Union College Glee Club 
during the same week. A chorus of 300 
voices, conducted by James L. William- 
son, with Ethel Thomas and Louis Male 
as soloists, was heard in concert on April 
8. Gounod’s “Oh, Divine Redeemer” was 
sung with fine effect by Miss Thomas. 
The program was broadcasted by the 
General Electric Company. 

RALPH G. WAITE. 

New York next season. They are also a 

being booked by Evelyn Hopper for an 
extended tour. Mr. Moore, who has 
made his reputation chiefly as an ac- 
companist and chamber music player, has 
lately appeared also as solo pianist. Mr. 
Kortschak made his New York bow as 
first violinist of the Berkshire String 
Quartet, now defunct. 


Music Students’ League to Give Concert 


A concert will be given at the Town 
Hall on May 9 to raise funds for the 
Music Students’ League, a recently or- 
ganized body with a membership of some 
400 students. Prominent artists have 
volunteered their services for the event. 
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asm of his audience, attained 


twice its ordinary length; and to 
Mr. Lhévinne goes the honor of hav- 
received the finest ovation of the season. 
Other pianists may be intellectually or tem- 
peramentally equal to him, but he possesses a 


secret of variety that is unique. 


—Milwaukee Sentinel 


Recital 
I dropped in 
upon an out- 
burst of enthusi- 
asm which, in the 
course of the perform- 
ance, assumed a steady 
crescendo until it partook of 
the nature of a musical frenzy. 


The audience had gone music-mad. 
Mr. Lhévinne’s art had cast a‘spell 
from which there was no escaping. One 
is at a loss what to admire most—his won- 
derful technic, the marvelous musicianship, or 
the depth and poetry of his interpretations. 
—Milwaukee News 


Pittsburgh 
Friends of Music 


One man 
may have 
technic; one, sen- 
timent; one, dynam- 
ics, and the other, 
what-nots; but Josef Lhé- 

vinne comes precious near 
being the perfect pianist. Rich 





tone is his, as is sentiment, but Soloist 
never maudlin weeping over the keys. P . 
When it comes to feathery octaves and Philadelphia Orchestra, 
passages in thirds, he stands alone. Truly Pittsburgh 
a master pianist. —Pittsburgh Post The Liszt 


E-flat concerto 
served to demon- 
strate Josef Lhé- 
vinne as one of the 
great virtuosi on the stage 
today. He made the phrase 
sing where cantabile was re- 
quired, and he caused the piano to 
thunder when fortissimo climaxes 
were needed. —Pittsburgh Sun 
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For Terms and Dates Address 
Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New York 


Steinway Piano 
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FESTIVAL TIME 


ORE than half of the one hundred and more 

festivals of the year in the United States 
will be held during May. When it is considered 
that probably no other form of musical enter- 
prise, save the more recently evolved ‘‘music week,” 
brings as many individuals into co-operative activ- 
ity, the sixty-five or seventy festivals scheduled for 
next month, and scattered, as they are, from Maine 
to Florida and from New York to California, take 
precedence over all other undertakings at this time 
of the year. 

For many communities, these festivals represent 
the flowering of the city’s musical life, carefully 
tended and prepared for during the winter montuas, 
often under adverse and trying circumstances. Ce1- 
tainly, they mean more for music in Amercia than 
the concerts and recitals that straggle on in the 
auditoriums of the larger cities, too often only as 
a matter of self-gratification, as the season wanes. 
After six months or so of hothouse competition, 
with the spirit of the survival of the fittest pre- 
vailing, the lover of music who has been sated with 
concert routine, will breathe more freely as he con- 
templates these examples of earnest co-operation, of 
community effort as contrasted with self-exploita- 
tion, some of them calling their audiences together 
in the open air, and enlisting, in a number of in- 
stances, the services of co-workers from more than 
one community. 

In some cities, the annual Music Week has re- 
placed older festivals. But what is a music week 
but an adaptation of the festival idea, expanded to 
include a greater number of persons and to reach 





into schools and the business world with an arm 
longer than that of the festival? The music fes- 
tival traces back to the Old World. Music Week 
is an Americanization if it. There is no conflict 
between them. They supplement each other, and 
between them, they make May perhaps the most im- 
portant month in the musical calendar, since the 
probabilities are that November and December, the 
months when the opera and concert seasons are at 
their height, add fewer recruits to the legions that 
march under the banner of music. 


MISSING: THE DUKE OF PLAZA-TORO 


HERE is a lesson for American producers in 

the record achieved by the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Opera Company in London this season. Notwith- 
standing extreme depression, the revival of the 
famous Savoy répertoire was a brilliant success. 
Conditions are very bad in the British metropolis, 
taxes are so high that people have little money left 
to spend on entertainment, and even the outstand- 
ing successes in the theater, with possibly a few 
exceptions, reach only about a third of the number 
of performances which was regarded as a good 
“run” in the piping times of yesterday. Notwith- 
standing this, the brilliance of Gilbert’s wit and 
the merry lilt of Sullivan’s melodies have provided 
a lure irresistible to London audiences. All the 
treasures of the Savoy have been unpacked, and a 
season which extended over several months came to 
its end recently, not with patrons thinning to a 
mere handful, but with houses for the last two 
weeks sold out well in advance. 

Although New York producers have enjoyed per- 
haps more prosperity than has fallen to the lot of 
London managers, the season has been notoriously 
bad along Broadway; the worst in many years. 
Theatrical people have looked across the wrecks of 
many “attractions” that failed to attract for the 
happy work which would keep the signs sparkling 
with news of a success. Apparently none of these 
producers, however, paid. much attention to what 
was happening at Princes Theater in London. Can 
it be that the box-office value of Gilbert and Sullivan 
has depreciated so sadly in New York, Chicago and 
other cities of America? Has the triangular Dick 
Deadeye lost his hold on the public? Is Major- 
General Stanley no longer the very model of his 
type? Has the Duke of Plaza-Toro gone out of 
business? In London they are talking of Gilbert 
and Sullivan as an annual fixture for many years 
to come. There is, alas, no whisper of a revival 
along Broadway to stimulate Savoyards on this side 
of the Atlantic. 


AOUL GUNSBOURG has deciphered the mys- 

terious dots of the Kovno Bible and the results 
have been sung and played, with some modern gar- 
nishments, at Monte Carlo, on the theory that these 
dots represent the notation of the original music 
for Solomon’s Song of Songs. Who can say what 
the composer of the far distant future may recon- 
struct out of the dots and dashes of our present 
telegraph code? Rediscovered by some thirtieth 
century antiquarian, the Morse primer may even be 
identified as the original orchestration for the 
hymn of peace of the League of Nations. 











OW that Florence Easton has taken to rolling 

down the steps (otherwise the mountain) in 
“Walkiire,” about three times the distance rolled by 
Mme. Jeritza in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” the scenic 
artists who design the settings for next season’s 
novelties should not fail to include a staircase or 
its equivalent in all interiors or exteriors designed 
by them. Those who have not the faintest idea 
what “Mona Lisa” is all about, are wondering 
whether it contains a chute-the-chutes or a tobog- 
gan slide. 
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HE Berkshire Prize again has been captured by 

a foreigner. This is a contest in which chau- 
vinism has no place, and America has reason to be 
proud that the musicians of the world are contest- 
ants. The failure of any composer of native ante- 
cedents to gain the coveted award in the five years 
since the contest was instituted is not dishearten- 
ing, unless, as has been suspected, certain Amer- 
ican musicians who might have been formidable 
contenders have been unwilling to risk their work 
in competition with manuscripts forwarded from 
the Old World. 


ARBARA KEMP, the new German soprano re- 
ported engaged for the Metropolitan, probably 
will fall heir to “‘Carmen.” The men who rent the 
opera glasses would have no difficulty in saying who 
ought to succeed to “Zaza.” 
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An American Virtuoso in London-Town: 


Toscha Seidel 
and His Mother Photographed in Their Apartment in 
the British Capital 


When Toscha Seidel, accompanied by his mother, left 
London recently for an Australian concert tour, the 
young artist took with him a number of tokens of his 
recent successful appearances in Europe. Mr. Seidel 
was especially acclaimed for his playing of the Brahms 
Concerto with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under the 
conductorship of Sir Henry Wood. In Christiania the 
artist played six times to sold-out houses at the Uni- 
versititens Aula hall. Among the auditors were the 
King, Queen and Crown Prince of Norway. The vio- 
linist was later received by the King, and was presented 
with a scarfpin bearing the royal crest and set with 
three diamonds. 


Sylva—Honorary membership in the Rotary Club of 
Key West, Fla., was recently conferred upon Mar- 
guerita Sylva, operatic soprano. She was the soloist 
at a recent dinner of the club and sang a number of 
songs in Spanish and English. 


De Luca—A fourth official decoration from the Ital- 
ian government was recently conferred upon Giuseppe 
De Luca, genial baritone of the Metropolitan. The 
singer can now claim, in addition to his previous titles 
of Cavaliere Ufficiale and Commendatore, that of Cava- 
liere di San Maurizio e Lazzaro. 


Arden—Another recipient of Italian honors recently 
was Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan. 
Upon the occasion of her recent appearance as soloist 
with the Dante Alighieri Society of New York, the 
artist was presented by the Italian Consul, P. Bernardi, 
with the Order of Merit, from Rome. 


Schumann Heink—The recent concert given by 
Ernestine Schumann Heink in Cincinnati marked an an- 
niversary of an unusual sort. The occasion was, all 
unannounced, a sort of “silver jubilee” of the artist’s 
first recital under one local management. An art which 
custom seems not to be able to stale had been disclosed 
in twenty-five consecutive programs in that city. 


Chamlee—Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Metropolitan, 
was recently invited to sing before President and Mrs. 
Harding at the White House. The recital will mark 
Mr. Chamlee’s second appearance before American 
Chief Executives, as he was the principal soloist at a 
concert given in Paris for ex-President Wilson, when 
the artist was a soldier of the Seventy-seventh Divi- 
sion. 


Vanderpool—The song often provides a bond between 
composer and artist, as was instanced recently when 
Frederick W. Vanderpool and Giovanni Martinelli, tenor 
of the Metropolitan, were introduced at a luncheon. 
Although they had never met previously, a sort of 
artistic partnership already existed between them, for 
the singer had been including Mr. Vanderpool’s “Re- 
gret” and “That Night” on many of his programs. The 
composer has dedicated to Mr. Martinelli his latest 
song, “A Rose in Autumn.” 
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Poipt 
Counterpoint 


Rules for the New Harmony 


E are in receipt of a code of instruction for those of the melodic 

persuasion who would essay the new idiom. We acknowledge indebt- 
sdness for the valuable pointers herewith appended to light the Newer 
Composer’s feet by an Ohioan correspondent: 

RULE I.—By NO means use keys! Write in colors—jade, henna, purple. 
(Note: a striking combination is one of Turner yellow and terra cotta.) 

Rule II.—If you have by chance inserted a simple triad in your work, you 
have sadly erred. The secret of the Newer Composer’s art may be summarized 
succinctly in the adage, BAFFLE THEM! 

RULE III.—If at all possible, a lovely effect may be achieved by unexpectedly 
employing a Chromatic Thirteenth. 

Rule IV.—You may discover, on humming over the product of your morning’s 
inspiration, that you have so far forgotten yourself as to emit an embryo melody. 
This inadvertence may be carefully concealed by hurling a redoubled broadside of 
dissonance at your humble audience. (It will then collectively murmur, ‘“Marvel- 
ous!” whereas otherwise it would say superiorly, “Yes, very pretty, but MUCH too 
Simple for US!) 


Ww 

















* * * 


W hat’s in a Name 


E think this anecdote may possibly be best told in the time-honored style of 

K. C. B.—which is a sort of attenuated vers libre. It is about our friend 
Karleton Hackett, music critic, as every Well-Informed Person knows, of the Chi- 
cago Evening Post. It also concerns that uncannily independent organization, the 
Russian Grand Opera Company. 

Chaliapine, we fear, began the habit of issuing programs in which a hundred 
numbers were printed, so as to leave plenty of scope for changes. These Russians 
have gone one better, by forestalling any number of indispositions by bracketing, 
for instance, all the basses in the company opposite the name of Boris. On one 
of his visits to the Olympic Theater, where the doughty troupe stages its Chicago 
performances, the critic was impressed by a bass in the chorus, whose voice 
was exceptionally deep. Here the action of the drama begins: 


FEELING VERY curious A STRANGE name, 


* + * * * * 


ABOUT THE deep one, MUSED OUR critic, 
- * ca * * * 


SINCE THE program BUT TRULY one 
. ” oa 
* 


THREW NO light 
NO ligi CAN NEVER tell 


ABOUT THESE artists! 


* * * 


| 

ON THE matter 

KARLETON SUBMITTED his | 
* ~ om 


SOME TIME after 
aa * ~ 


QUESTION TO the management. HIS REVIEW was written 


* * * 


IN EXPECTANCY waited 
CTs IC he waited, TELLING THE world 
*. * * 


SOON a little man 
* * * ABOUT MISTER Bozzozlichino, 


RETURNED WITH the a 
« + IT WAS brought 
* * * 


FORMIDABLE ANSWER written 
* * * TO HIS attention 


* * * 


THAT THE word 
* * *€ 





ON A piece of paper, 
* * * 

THE PURPORT of which was 
a * * 


BOZZOZLICHINO AND nothing 


IN REALITY signifies 
} +. * 
else! 


IT DOESN’T matter! 
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.> * * + 


The Most Unkindest Cut 


ROM a contemporary we filch this rather rare quip: A music critic’s definition 
of an amateur singer—a vocalist who sends one ticket for his recital to the press 
ind writes “complimentary” across the face of it! 
a * + 


Zauberfeuer and the Steam Room 


PROPOS of the final conflagration in “Die Walkiire” and the strain it imposes 
£X\ upon the ingenuity of even the best-intentioned stage manager, it occurred to 
is at a recent steamy representation of the work on Broadway that the sparkful 
Wagnerian music had better be replaced by a lush and vaporous page from Debussy. 
setter still, Schénberg might sprinkle reiterated and frightful hissings thickly over 

fat score, to be translated into actuality while Briinnhilde (inwardly thanking the 
Walhallites above that the long vocal tussle is over) lays on her Turkish Bath bier. 

Talk about clouds of incense! We can picture the immense tun or boiler under 
the Metropolitan’s stage, over which, like the Fateful Sisters, Signor Gatti, Bill J. 
Guard and Sam Thewman must bend, a-stirring and compounding, with a discreet 
:ddition of those monosyllabic powdered suds-coaxers which stare at us from the 
saudy cards in the Subway. The laundry process, we fancy, must reach a climax 
omewhere about the last quarter of the third act. 

“Come fa?” suddenly inquires the impresario, directing a wary ear toward 
the boards above, through which penetrate the paternal accents of a Great American 
bass. 












STEINWAY 





OW the memory thrills at the music of the 

Steinway! It stirs thoughts of the long- 

ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 
propriate. Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 
erate price. 


styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 
nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, Cincinnati, Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
Ww. P ia and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 
world, 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 


“The ‘Abschied’ is done,” reports the Publicity Director of the organization in 
business-like tones. “Half way through the ‘Sleep Motive’ now!” 

“Stand by the valves!” shrieks the Stage Director suddenly, mopping his broad 
brow. “The gauge reads .999999.” 

There is silence above. As the orchestra cheeps into the Fire Music, Signor 
Gatti drops his handkerchief solemnly. It is the irrevocable signal. The fuse is 
applied to a trail of redlight above; the Entire Company, on its collective backs on 
the boards, tosses up fragments of isinglass, and with a mighty roar the crevice in 
the stage yawns and disgorges a chaos of Wagnerian mist... . 

“Alfino!” exclaims the generalissimo wanly. “These Teutonic imaginations!’ 


, 


*” * * 


Choo! Choo! 


W* see that a certain well-known railway company has initiated a course in 
singing for the Pullman porters in its employ. The idea is to provide edifying 
amusement for these while off duty. We shudder to think that, in addition to other 
silver which has in the past crossed the porter’s palm, there may well be in future 
a new fee—for desisting musically. 

“You will please make up a list of suitable songs for performance by quartets 
of Pullman porters which are to be trained by a director employed by the company,” 
commands Kasey. How would ‘O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?’ do? 

“Now, when we ring for a porter and receive no answer we shall know that 
‘George’ is up in the baggage car with three of his colleagues pouring forth barber 
shop chords.” 


Onfemporary = = 
erican MU/ician’ 


REDERICK JACOBI, composer, was 
born in San Francisco on May 4, 
1891. He received his general education 
at the Ethical Culture School, New York 
City. His studies 
in piano and com- 
position were pur- 
sued under Rubin 
Goldmark, Rafael 
Joseffy and Paolo 
Gallico, and for 
one year with Ern- 
est Bloch. He also 
studied with Paul 
Juon at the Hoch- 
schule, in Berlin. 
From 1912 to 
1917, Mr. Jacobi 
was assistant con- 
ductor to Alfred 
Hertz and Artur 
Bodanzky at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. In 1917 he 
enlisted in the army, serving for.a year 
in the Eighth Infantry. Since his return 
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he has been teaching harmony and com- 
position in New York City and devoting 
considerable time to composition. 

Mr. Jacobi has written for orchestra, 
string-quartet, violin, piano, and chorus 
and has also produced many songs. His 
larger orchestral works include “The 
Pied Piper,” a symphonic legend per- 
formed by the San Francisco Symphony, 
conducted by Alfred Hertz; a “California 
Suite,” also performed by Mr. Hertz with 
the San Francisco forces and by the 
Minneapolis Symphony under Emil Ober- 
hoffer; a symphonic prelude, “The Eve 
of St. Agnes,” after Keats’ poem, per- 
formed last season by the National Sym- 
phony, conducted by Artur Bodanzky. 
During the past season other works re- 
cently from his pen have been played by 
Helen Teschner-Tas, Josef Stopak, Vic- 
tor Wittgenstein, Nina Koshetz and 
Povla Frijsh. Mr. Jacobi is one of the 
founders of the American Music Guild 
and a member of the Bohemians and the 
MacDowell Club. In 1917 he married 
Irene Schwarcz, pianist. 





Frederick Jacobi 
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ERNESTO BERUMEN 
NEW YORK RECITAL 
AEOLIAN HALL 


MARCH 30th, 1922 


HIS PLAYING WAS DISTINGUISHED BY RHYTHMICAL FIRMNESS AND POWER, 
BEAUTY AND SONORITY OF TONE, CLEAN-CUT .TECHNICAL PRECISION AND CLAR- 
ITY OF EXPOSITION. Max Smith in “New York American” 





HIS PROGRAMME WAS FULL OF VIRTUOSIC TESTS, WHICH HE MET AND LEAPED 


WITH VIRTUOSIC NIMBLENESS AND GRACE OF STYLE. 
Guilbert W. Gabriel in “The Sun” 


THE YOUNG MEXICAN USED HIS NIMBLE FINGERS BRILLIANTLY IN A HAUNTING 
SONG OF LIAPOUNOW’S SONATA. Katharine Spaeth in “Evening Mail” 


A FACILE AND POETIC PLAYER, HE GAVE PROOF OF HIS TECHNICAL FLUENCY IN 
A PROGRAMME OF VIRTUOSO RANGE. Frank H. Warren in “Evening World” 


HE BEGAN WITH BACH-LISZT VARIATIONS, IN AN EXPRESSIVE PERFORMANCE, 


TENDING TO SONOROUS AND TECHNICAL BRILLIANCE. 
“New York Tribune” 


HE PLAYED WITH ACCOMPLISHED STYLE AND GREAT CHARM A SONATA BY LIA- 
POUNOW. “Brooklyn Times” 


BERUMEN PLAYED THIS TIME A HIGHLY COLORED PROGRAMME, IN WHICH THE 
CLEAR DELINEATION AND THE CAREFULLY CHISELLED TECHNIQUE OF THE 
ARTIST WAS IN EVIDENCE. New York Staats-Zeitung 





SEASON 1922-23 NOW BOOKING 





For Terms and Dates Address: 


The La Forge-Berumen Studios, 14 West 68th Street, New York City 
Telephone Columbus 8993 
Duo-Art Rolls 

















CARUSO’S BREATH SECRET 





A SIX WEEK INTENSIVE COURSE OF DAILY INDIVIDUAL 
LESSONS IN 


Breath Culture—Physical Culture—Tone Culture 
FROM NOTES GIVEN PERSONALLY BY 
ENRICO CARUSO 


TO 
MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Dir. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
1425 BROADWAY (Metropolitan Opera Building) New York City 


During 6th week phonograph recording and examinations for certificates. 


Tel. Bryant 5554 




















EASTER SERVICES 
ATTRACT MONTREAL 


Chamberland String Quartet 
Prominent in Music 
of the Week 


By Harcourt Farmer 


MONTREAL, CAN., April 22.—Easte: 
music has been the feature of the musi 
cal schedule recently. All the churches 
of prominence held special musical ser 
vices, in which leading local singers par 
ticipated. 

An admirable concert of chamber mu 
sic was that given by the Chamberland 
String Quartet on April 4. Albert 
Chamberland, and his associates, Eugen: 
Chartier, Norman Herschorn and Raou! 
Duquette, pleased the audience with a 
smooth interpretation of Beethoven's 
Quartet, Opus 59, No. 3, and earned fur 
ther applause when they played the 
Schumann Quintet. Eva Plouffe-Stopes 
was at the piano. 

Leo Pol-Morin’s farewell piano recita!| 
was given recently before an appre 
ciative audience. He is to leave for 
France with Bernard Laberge, his man 
ager. 

The local Council of Arts and Manu 
factures operates a free solfeggio class. 
and a highly successful concert was 
given recently, Alexandre Georges’ 
“Notre Dame de Lourdes” being the at 
traction. J. J. Goulet is the conductor, 
and the class showed unmistakably the 
result of months of fine and careful re 
hearsing. 





SALVI PLAYS IN TORONTO 





Y. M. C. A. Orchestra in Annual Con- 
cert and Choir in Cantata 


TORONTO, CAN., April 22.—Alberto 
Salvi, harpist, and Bertha Crawford, 
Canadian soprano, were heard in recital 
at Massey Hall on April 6. It was the 
second appearance for both of these 


artists during the present season, and 
they were cordially welcomed. Miss 
Crawford was in excellent voice and 
Mr. Salvi’s playing was delightful. 
The concert was given under the man 
agement of I. E. Suckling. 

An ambitious program was given re- 
cently by the Orchestra of the Y. M. C. 
A. at its annual concert. The organiza- 
tion displayed evidence of careful train 
ing by its conductor, A. P. Howells, and 
did excellent work throughout. Arthur 
Mulliner, violinist, played two solos and 
Marley Sherris sang several songs in a 
pleasing manner. 

“Solitudes of the Passion,” a cantata 
by Dr. Albert Ham, was sung on April 6 
at St. James’ Cathedral by the choir. 
The soloists were E. W. Stenhouse and 
Percy D. Ham. Dr. Ham played the or- 
gan accompaniment and the singing was 
of a general high character. This was 
the sixth consecutive annual perform- 
ance of the cantata. W. J. BRYANS. 





Warrant Issued Against Boris Dunev 


MONTREAL, CAN., April 21.—A war- 
rant was issued on April 11 for the ar- 
rest of Boris Dunev, pianist and teacher 
of piano, who, prior to his disappearance 
recently, occupied a music studio in 
Montreal. The charges are forgery and 
uttering forged documents. Action is 
taken by J. S. Black, of this city, through 
his attorney, Henry Weinfeld, the alle- 
gations arising from transactions Dunev 
is said to have undertaken connection 
with the sale of pianos and musical in- 
struments. The issuance of this warrant 
comes as a climax to rumors and un- 
proved allegations which the musician 
left behind him when he abruptly quit 
the city. HARCOURT FARMER. 





Montreal Acclaims Pavlowa 


MONTREAL, CAN., April 22.—The 
scenes of enthusiasm which mark Anna 


Pavlowa’s artistic tours were witnessed 
here on April 5 and 7, when she paid 
a return visit to this city under the 
J. A. Gauvin management. Mme. Pav- 
lowa scored an even greater success 
than when she opened her tour here at 
the beginning of the season, and, of 
course, the world-famous Swan Dance 
eaptivated her audiences. 
HARCOURT FARMER. 





All the material in Musical AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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a = = . 
‘tet 2 = Matzenauer and Erna Rubin- 
= = stein Heard—‘Messiah” 
= : Is Sung 
= = By Marian Stecke 
ster = = LINDsBorRG, KAN., April 24.—Margaret 
us] = = Matzenauer was heard in the first 
ches = concert of the forty-first annual Music 
ser = Festival Week here, which opened on 
par = April 9. The artist’s program included 
= classic numbers, and songs by modern 
mu = German, French and American com- 
land = ‘ ; 
eet = posers. She received warm applause for 
ren: = her singing of the Seguidilla from “Car- 
aou = men” and the aria “My Heart at Thy 
Di Sweet Voice” from “Samson and 
ren’ Delilah,” which she gave as an encore. 
fur = George Vause was the accompanist. 
the 2 Before a capacity house, Erna Rubin- 
opes = stein was heard in a violin recital on 
= the afternoon of Easter Sunday, the 
cita! = closing day of the Festival. The artist 
pre impressed her auditors with her genius 
fon and fire. Her playing carried the audi- 
nan = ence before it. The program closed with 
a Ballade and Polonaise by Vieuxtemps. 
anu Joseph Bonime was her accompanist. 
lass Hundreds were turned away from the 
was Auditorium on Easter Sunday night, 
‘ges’ when the final performance of Handel’s 
at “Messiah” was given. This was the 
tor 118th performance in a period of forty- 
the = one years. One-fifth of the population 
re = of Lindsborg sings in the chorus of 500 
= voices, some of the singers knowing 
their parts by memory. The perform- 
) ance was an excellent one. Hagbard 
. Brase, the conductor, has developed 
through the years an artistic and im- 
Son- pressive interpretation of the oratorio, 
to which visiting artists always give 
high praise. The soloists this year 
erto were: Marguerite Ringo, soprano; Mil 
ord, dred Bryars, contralto; Charles Strat- 
ital ton, tenor, and Frank Cuthbert, bass. 
th. Margaret Ringo, soprano, and Frank 
Cuthbert, bass, gave a joint recital on 
nese April 10. Miss Ringo was at her best 
and in “A Memory” by Rudolph Ganz. Mr. 
Miss Cuthbert gave a fine performance of the 
and aria, “Oh, Ruddier Than the Cherry,” 
ful. by Handel. 
lan The Bethany Band, the oldest musical 
organization in the college, gave a popu 
re lar program on the following evening. 
. ( Hagbard Brase, organist; Oscar Thor 
Iza sen, pianist, and Arthur Uhe, violinist, 
cond appeared in a faculty recital on April 
anc 12. 
hut The Bethany Symphony Orchestra 
and presented a well-balanced program in a 
na finished manner on the same evening. 
Hjalmar Wetterstrom is conductor of 
ata both the Bethany Band and Orchestra. 
il 6 Other recitals were given by the college 
oir. faculty, students and visiting artists. 
and : Increased interest marked all the 
or E From a recent portrait painted by Zelma Baylos = musical programs of the week. This is 
was = the fourth year of music contests in con- 
was = nection with “Messiah Week.” It was 
rm- == necessary this year to hold elimination 
3. = S contests preliminary to the _ contests 
= proper. Piano contestants especially 
ev = showed a high degree of excellence. Cash 
= and scholarship prizes were awarded. 
far- = The winners were: Piano, first prize, 
=a Will Humbel, Joplin, Mo.; second prize, 


her = Helen Helweg, Blackwell, Okla.; violin, 
first prize, Leopold Shopmaker, Kansas 





nce = 
be = City, Kan.; second prize, Isadore Berko- 
an = <P ero | = ee oS are : o.¢ . witz, Kansas City, Kan.: voice, first 
is E @ Asa recitalist, Mr. Diaz has established an enviable position, by prize, Melba Alter, Belle’ Plaine, “Kan; 
= : . <2 - pew oe : ae, FR . second prize, Thelma Vaught, Little 
Me 5 reason of the high musical character of his work. - Infinite care in Steer, fant siete Ee alte, 
= = slecti . . . — —. . ae a. Evelyn Carey, Dodge City, Kan.; second 
jon the selection of his programs, perfect diction, elegance of style, im- scien, Wanaeih Utes ieacunier, 
; ; : a eee : . ' Ccaids - — . ' Kan.; Girls’ Glee Club, first prize, Belle 
an peccable musicianship, abundant interpretative resource together Plaine, Kan., and second ‘prize, La 
ian with the individual timbre of his high lyric voice (quite unlike any a 
juit = : ; . 7 ‘ ailiiag 
. ££ eB other), combine to make the singing of this tenor most appealing Frances Alda Entertains at Dinner and 
= to audiences of culture and advanced musical. tastes. Ergo, clubs oe 
a ; . » re agit ~ 4 ’ Frances Alda, soprano of the Metro- 
Th of musicians and concert audiences of discrimination will find his politan, and wife of Giulio Gatti- 
ana : : Ik d li d . Casazza, entertained a number of guests 
sed work at once a de 1g it and a beneftt. at a dinner and dance at her home in 
aid Alwyn Court, New York, on the evening 
the of April 19. The invited guests included 
av 3 inieats sh , — 7 , oon sacs . Count and Countess Dru, Bishop Ship- 
a = Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAL mak aut Vie, amen ek ee, 
at = y+ “ae P ~—— — -— a son, Marguerite D’Alvarez, Mr. and Mrs. 
of § : 33 West 42nd Street, New York (¢ ity A. G. Wellman, Mr. and Mrs. James Kid- 
ne - — : _ der, Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Dennis, Mr. and 
STIEFF PIANO USED Mrs. Louis G. Kaufman, Mr. and Mrs. 
2 Dave Coddington, Livingston Phelps, B. 
= F. Norris, Horace C. Stebbins, Frederick 
. is = Bull, Mrs. George Whelan, Lucrezia 
nly Ee Arter eeeren iy ehaoen | ae nae | we pres _==  Bori, Fay Lewisohn, Susan Fish Dresser, 
BTML HMMM =8©£Harrison Williams and Frank Pollock. 
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FESTIVAL PROGRAMS FILL 
EASTER MUSIC CALENDAR 





Choirs Heard in Appropriate Numbers 
—Local Musicians Appear as Soloists 


CuicaGco, April 22.—Haydn Owens led 
the combined choirs of Park Center and 
Calvary Presbyterian Churches in an 
Easter program on April 16. Among the 
soloists were James Hamilton, tenor, of 
the Lyceum Arts Conservatory; Burton 
Thatcher, baritone, of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College; Ida Ketcham, soprano, and 
Mrs. Ray Browne, organist. 

Mme. Nelli Gardini, soprano, was 
soloist at the Evanston Congregational 
Church, singing with dramatic power the 
aria “I Know that My Redeemer Liveth” 
from Handel’s “Messiah.” Rollin M. 
Pease, baritone; John B. Miller, tenor; 
Alice Keller, contralto, and Mme. Gar- 
dini gave quartets by Coombs and Dick- 
inson. On April 13 the same quartet 
presented Maunder’s Cantata “Olivet to 
Calvary.” Robert MacDonald was or- 
ganist. 

Olive June Lacey, soprano, was soloist 
with the Pilgrim Congregational Choir 
in Oak Park. Stella Roberts, violinist, 
and Marion Roberts, pianist, of the 
American Conservatory, assisted in the 
performance of Gounod’s ‘“‘Resurrec- 
tion” under the leadership of Dr. Francis 
Hemington. Edward Clarke conducted 
the choir of the First Baptist Church 
in numbers of Protheroe and Ambrose. 
Louise Hattstaedt Winter, soprano, and 
Rachael Steinman Clarke, violinist, were 
among the soloists. 

Stuart Barker conducted the Monroe 
Federated Choir in a presentation of 
Gaul’s “New Heaven and Earth” and 
Protheroe’s “Christ Eternal.” Mr. 
Stuart sang the baritone solo parts in 
Grainer’s “Hosanna” and Semper’s “King 
of Kings.” C. Gordon Wedertz of the 
Chicago Musical College conducted the 
choir of Epiphany Church in numbers by 
Sullivan, Brewer and Handel. 

The Sunday Evening Club under the 
leadership of Edgar Nelson gave an in- 
teresting program at Orchestra Hall on 
April 16. Mabel Sharp Herdien and Rose 
Lutiger Gannon, of the Chicago Musical 
College, were soloists, and gave the duet, 
“An Easter Allelulia,” by Gaines. Gus- 
taf Holmquist, baritone, assisted in the 
performance of “Life’s Glittering Morn” 
by Horatio Parker, and other numbers 
were the “Hallelujah” Chorus from 
“Messiah,” and “Awake, Utter a Song,” 
by Case. Stanley Martin was organist. 





Children’s Choirs Join in Festival 


CuHicaGco, April 22.—The combined 
children’s choruses of the Civic Music 
Association, numbering 1000 voices un- 
der the leadership of Herbert E. Hyde, 
were heard in the annual festival in Or- 
chestra Hall on April 19. The Civic Or- 
chestra, conducted by Frederick Stock, 
assisted. Children’s choruses by Bain- 
bridge Crist, Louise Garnett and John 
Alden Carpenter were features of the 
program. The orchestra played the 
“Boabdil” March by Moszkowski, God- 
ard’s Adagio Pathétique, Dvorak’s “In 
the Spinning Room” and Ries’ Per- 
petuum Mobile. 





Helen Brown Read in Club Program 


CuHIcAGo, April 22.—Helen Brown 
Read, soprano, was soloist at a musicale 
given by the Rogers Park Woman’s Club 
on April 18. Her singing of Hageman’s 
“At the Well,” “I Have a Rendezvous 
with Death” by Jeanne Boyd, and La 
Forge’s “To a Messenger” aroused en- 
thusiastic applause. Other numbers 
were Curran’s “Rain,” “Consecration” 
by Manney and “Homing” by Del Riego. 
Esther Linfer was heard in a group of 
piano numbers. 





Many Soloists in Easter Concert at Oak 
Park 


CuHicaco, April 22.—Arthur Kraft, 
tenor, and Herbert Gould, bass, were 
among the soloists at an Easter concert 
given at Oak Park with Edgar Nelson 
as organist and conductor. Mr. Gould 
gave an effective performance of Han- 
del’s “The Trumpet Shall Sound.” Rich- 


ALICE 
Soprano 









PHILLIPS 


ard Czerwonky, violinist, played a Bee- 
thoven Romance, and Grace Helver- 
scheid, soprano, and Edna Swanson Ver 
Haar, contralto, sang the Gaines “Easter 
Allelulia.” Numbers by the choir under 
the leadership of Mr. Nelson were Dick- 
enson’s “Morning Light” and Harvey 
Gaul’s “Three Lilies.” : 





GORDON QUARTET IN DEBUT 





New String Ensemble Creates Excellent 
Impression 


CuicaGo, April 22.—An ensemble new 
to Chicago—the Gordon String Quartet— 
made its first public appearance in the 
foyer of Orchestra Hall on April 19. 
Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the 


Chicago Symphony, is to be credited with 
its formation. He plays first violin; 
Henry Selinger, member of the first 
violin section of the Chicago Symphony, 
is second violin; Clarence Evans, also of 
the Stock forces, is the viola player, and 
Nahoum Benditzky the ’cellist. Mr. Gor- 
don and Mr. Evans played in the Berk- 
shire String Quartet, and Mr. Selinger 
was formerly head of the Selinger Trio. 
The new group has been rehearsing for 
several months, and their début proved 
the high virtuosity of the individual 
members, and the excellence of their work 
in combination. 

The Dohnanyi Quartet in D Flat was 
a severe undertaking for an unseasoned 
aggregation, but the presentation it re- 
ceived vindicated them. The first move- 
ment, given with alacrity and precision, 
showed complete command of ensemble 
requirements. There was smoothness 
and uniformity in the work. Three 
Idylls by Frank Bridge were accorded 
subtle treatment, with caressing tonal 
effects and fine coloring. The Haydn 
D Minor Quartet, Op. 76, No. 2, com- 
pleted the program. 





RUDOLPH REUTER PLAYS 





Pianist Presents Unusual List of Works 
in Recital 


CuHIcaGo, April 22.—The annual re- 
cital of Rudolph Reuter in Orchestra 
Hall on April 18 brought to a hearing a 
program that was striking in its depart- 


ure from conventional makeup. In his 
selection Mr. Reuter displayed as strong 
an individuality as was manifest in his 
playing. Mr. Reuter’s art is of the clean 
cut, incisive style, and six Bach Preludes 
with which he opened his program were 
so many gems of clarity and vivid inton- 
ation. A delightful performance of the 
Schubert B Flat Sonata followed. The 
first movement glinted with finely drawn 
contrasts both in tempo and color; the 
second was invested with a poetic appre- 
ciation of its melodic beauty; and in the 
finale Mr. Reuter attained a brilliant 
climax. 

The Schumann “Carneval” was a 
painstaking effort that met with much 
applause, after which came some highly 
interesting short numbers. Korngold’s 
“Riibezahl,” the Rachmaninoff G Major 
Prelude, and a composition by Granados 
were effectively played, and other works 
included Cyril Scott’s “Lotus Land,” a 
Brahms Rhapsody and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Troika.”” Numerous encores were given 
in response to insistent applause. _ 





Zoellner Quartet in Lyon & Healy 
Programs 


Cuicaco, April 24.—The Zoellner 
String Quartet furnished the programs 
for the daily concerts at Lyon & Healy 
Hall last week. They were heard in the 
Haydn Quartet, Op. 76, No. 5; the Glaz- 
ounoff Scherzo, Op. 35, an Intermezzo 
by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, and the Ilyinski 
Berceuse. 





René Lund at Chicago Beach Hotel 


CHICAGO, April 22.—René Lund, bari- 
tone, was soloist at the Chicago Beach 
Hotel on April 16, singing Harling’s 
“Heart, Have You Heard the News,” 
Brown’s “The Gift,” and numbers by 
Salter and Adams. Mme. Nelli Gardini, 
soprano, sang a group of modern songs. 
Alma Mehus was accompanist. 








Baritone 


Meeting the Necessity 
of Operatic Training 
for American Students 








Edoardo Sacerdote, Head of Opera School 
of Chicago Musical College 


CuicaGo, April 15.—One of the prob- 
lems besetting the American vocal stu- 
dent is that of securing the training and 
experience necessary for a career in 
opera. An active spirit in correcting 
this defect in American musical life is 
Edoardo Sacerdote, head of the opera 
school of the Chicago Musical College. 


“Tt is the lack of opportunity to gain 
advancement in opera in this country 
that has done more than anything else 
to drive thousands of American stu- 
dents to Europe,” says Mr. Sacerdote. 
“It has cost them incalculable sums, for 
the young untrained artist with the Eu- 
ropean opera company rarely receives 
payment for his services. He is expected 
to reap his reward in experience. At 
a properly equipped school in America 
the student can secure the major bene- 
fits of opera routine without venturing 
abroad. The voice being taken for 
granted, there remains the problem of 
acquiring the language, proper diction, 
acting, costuming, and stage deportment. 
When this ground is covered, the stu- 
dent is ready for the final test of an 
actual production before an audience. 
That is.all that can be afforded by the 
best opera company, and it can be ob- 
tained more easily at home _ than 
abroad.” 

For two decades the Chicago Musical 
College has specialized in opera training. 
Mr. Sacerdote studied with Arthur Ni- 
kisch in Leipzig, and conducted opera 
there. He was associated with Mme. 
Melba for many years. In the past he 
has directed the production of the lead- 
ing operas in the modern répertoire at 
the Ziegfeld Theater, and this season his 
students gave “Bohéme” and “Wal- 
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kiire.” His pupils have appeared with 
success as members of the Metropolitan, 
Chicago, San Carlo and Boston opera 
companies. 


SYMPHONY AIDS IN CONTEST 








Plays Works in Final of Memory Tests 
for School Children 


CuicaGo, April 22.—The first music 
memory contest for school children in 
Chicago came to an end in Orchestra 
Hall on April 15 when twenty-eight 
teams of five members each participated 
in the final competition for prizes offered 
by local music houses. The Chicago 
Symphony, under the leadership of Fred- 
erick Stock, played portions of works 
which had been studied by the children 
in preparation for the test. The final 
entrants had been selected from 20,000 
school children in and around Chicago 
who had participated in preliminary try- 
outs. 

In the high school group, the New 
Trier team, trained by Mrs. Marion V. 
Cotton, president of the Chicago Music 
Supervisors’ Association, took first prize. 
The members of the team were Wallace 
Muehlberg, Katherine Hamilton, Marie 
Levi, Dorothy Clyde and Pauline Man- 
chester. Thornton High School was 
second and Evanston High School, third. 
In the junior school contest, Cicero was 
awarded first honors, Wilmette second, 
and Evanston third. 

The contest was conducted under the 
auspices of the Music Supervisors’ As- 
sociation. Works by the leading clas- 
sical and modern composers were stud- 
ied. The prizes included pianos do- 
nated by Lyon & Healy and the Miess- 
ner Piano Company, and phonographs 
presented by the Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Company, the Columbia Grapho- 
phone Company and the Cable Piano 
Company. 





Ebba Frederickson and Glenn Drake 
Heard 


CuHIcAGO, April 22.—Ebba Frederick- 
son, violinist, and Glenn Drake, tenor, 
both of Bush Conservatory, were heard 
at the Illinois Theater on April 16. Miss 
Frederickson displayed good tone and 
technique in the hackneyed “Meditation” 
from “Thais,” and gave fine expression 
to Czerwonky’s “Spring Is Here.” Mr. 
Drake sang a group of sacred songs with 
admirable diction and style. Robert 
MacDonald furnished artistic accom- 
paniments. 





Olive June Lacey Fills Engagements 


CuicaGo, April 22.—Olive June Lacey, 
soprano, was soloist in a presentation 
of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel on April 16, with 
Louise Harrison Slade, contralto; Clay 
Hart, tenor, and Walter Allen Stults, 
baritone. She was soloist in a perform- 
ance of Maunder’s “Olivet to Calvary” in 
Oak Park. Miss Lacey has been en- 
gaged as soloist for the May Festival of 
the Cook County Sunday School Associ- 
ation at the Auditorium on May 26. She 
gave a recital before the Woodlawn 
Woman’s Club on April 4, 
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CHORAL SOCIETIES IN CLOSING EVENTS 





Althouse with Mendelssohn 
Club—Schipa Soloist with 
Swift Chorus 


CuHIcaGgo, April 22.—The Mendelssohn 
Club concluded its regular season with a 


concert at Orchestra Hall on April 20, 
with Paul Althouse and Mme. Else Hart- 
han-Arendt as soloists. Mr. Althouse 
sang the aria “O Paradiso” from 
“L’Africaine” with much feeling, in a 
voice of limpid purity. There was stir- 
ring dramatic power in his singing of 
the solo portions of Frederick Steven- 
son’s “American Ace.” Other numbers 
were Elgar’s “Pleading,” “Take All of 
Me” by Stickles, and Kramer’s “Great 
Awakening.” Encores were  necessi- 
tated after each group. The chorus 
under the leadership of Harrison M. 
Wild sang with its usual breadth and 
style. There was a fine sweep in Flet- 
cher’s “British Grenadiers,” and the de- 
licate music of Pinsuti’s “The Sea Hath 
Its Pearls” was given with fine contrasts 
of light and shade. Paul Bliss’ “Peter 
and his Teeter-Tauter” had to be re- 
peated, and Bornschein’s Arabesque was 
productive of much applause. Allen W. 
Bogen was organist, and Calvin F. 
Lampert assisted at the piano. 


Bornschein Work Heard 


Tito Schipa was guest artist with the 
Swift and Company male chorus in the 
annual concert at Orchestra Hall on 
April 21. Mr. Schipa was in rare voice 
and his appearance was hailed with en- 
thusiasm. He gave an eloquent expres- 
sion of Schumann’s “Fiore di loto,” and 
presented in lively style “Farlalletta” by 
Cesti. The smooth flexible quality of 


his voice was at its best in Handel’s 
“Where’er You Walk,” and “At Parting” 
by Rogers was repeated in response to 
insistent demand. D. A. Clippinger led 
the chorus in the first performance of 
“The Four Winds” by Franz C. Born- 
schein. This composition won the prize 
offered by the Swift Chorus in 1921. It 
is vigorous music, well cast in modern 
mould, with changing moods evoked in 
vivid style to portray that most change- 
able of subjects, the wind. It was given 
a performance of dignity and feeling. 
There was a rollicking presentation of 
Edward German’s “Rolling Down to 
Rio,” and Mr. Schipa was heard with the 
chorus in Dudley Buck’s Cantata “The 
Nun of Nidaros.” Edgar Nelson was 
organist and Adalbert Huguelet, pian- 
ist for the chorus. They were heard to 
advantage in the “Bugle Song” by Buck. 


Theodore Harrison Is Soloist 


The Chicago Woman’s Chorus gave its 
final concert in Kimball Hall on April 
21 with Theodore Harrison, baritone, as 
soloist. This organization under the 
leadership of Harrison M. Wild has 
made definite strides towards fluent and 
even expression, and its work is well 
tempered and finely colored. Arditi’s 
“Sparkling Sunlight” displayed the elas- 
ticity of the voices, and Deems Taylor’s 
“My Years are Tender” was given a 
warm interpretation. Mr. Harrison re- 
vealed a voice of powerful dimensions 
and excellent quality, giving a full and 
sonorous utterance to Ralph Cox’s “As- 
piration” and Burleigh’s “One Year.” 
Other numbers were “Echo” by: Bruno 
Huhn, and Rogers’ “Winter Song.” Hu- 
bert Carlin gave admirable assistance at 
the piano. Alice Deal was organist and 
Miriam Jones was at the piano for the 
chorus. 





MARIE ZENDT ON TOUR 


Soprano Fills Numerous Engagements 
in Illinois and Missouri 


CuHicaGco, April 24.—Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, soprano, filled two engagements in 
Chicago last week on her return from 


a successful tour of Illinois and Missouri. 
She will leave this week to appear as 
soloist at the Kansas City, Mo., festival 
on April 27, and the Hays, Kan., festival 
April 30 to May 7. She was soloist ata 
concert at the La Salle Hotel on April 20, 
and appeared before the Chicago Ki- 
wanis Club April 21. 

Mrs. Zendt gave a concert in Spring- 
field, Ill., on April 16, appearing as solo- 
ist in Westminster Auditorium with an 
orchestra conducted by John Taylor. 
Her singing of MacFayden’s “Easter 
Lilies” was greeted with much applause, 
and an “Ave Maria” by Mascheroni and 
Bach’s “Tender Sheep” met with favor. 
She gave a recital in Elgin, IIll., on 
April 9, singing “Floods of Spring” by 
Rachmaninoff, “Child’s Night Song” by 
Katharine Bassett and Rimsky-Korsak- 
off’s “Song of India.” Mrs. Zendt sang 
in recital in St. Louis on April 1, pre- 
senting a group of lieder that included 
Taubert’s “Frau Nachtigal,” Strauss’ 
Serenade,*"and Schumann’s “Nussbaum.” 
Other numbers were “Joy” by Beatrice 
MacGowan, “Colored Toys” by Carpen- 
ter and the aria “Il est doux” from 
“Hérodiade.” Five extra numbers were 
added. 








Hans Hess Soloist at Lake Forest 


CHICAGO, April 22.—Hans Hess, ’cell- 


ist, was soloist at a concert given at 
the University School of Music in Lake 
Forest on April 15. He played the Boell- 
mann Variations Symphonique. A trio 
composed of Mr. Hess, Marta Milinowski, 
pianist, and Robert Imandt, violinist, 
played the Brahms B Major Trio and 
the “Dumky” Trio by Dvorak. Mr. Hess 
will leave for a tour of the West in May, 
among his engagements being recitals 
in Des Moines, Iowa, Manhattan, Kan., 
and Rock Island. 


Mary Hughes Call in Piano Recital 


CuicaGco, April 22.—Mary Hughes 
Call, pianist, gave a performance of 
brilliance rather than of feeling in a 
recital at the Playhouse on April 16. 
Her work revealed dynamic fullness and 
a vivid sense of climax. Her principal 


numbers were the Bauer arrangement of 
Fugue and 


César Franck’s Prelude, 


Variations, and a Grieg Ballade and 
Variations. Her handling of the fugue 
in the first number was clear and 
authoritative. A Chopin group, some 
short pieces by Godowsky, and the Sme- 
tana Concert Etude concluded her pro- 
gram. 





Edna Gansel Gives Violin Program 


CuicaGo, April 22.—Edna Gansel, vio- 
linist, gave a recital in Kimball Hall 


on April 20. Miss Gansel has a winsome 
personality, admirable poise, and is well 
grounded in the essentials of her work. 
Mackenzie’s “Pibroch” Suite was fluently 
done, and the Dvorak-Kreisler Slavonic 
Dance and a Mozart-Kreisler Rondo 
were graceful numbers. Oscar Deis was 
the accompanist. 





Young Artists Make Favorable Débuts 

CHICAGO, April 22.—Helen Freund, so- 
prano, a pupil of Mrs. Herman Devries, 
and Margaret Farr, pianist, a pupil of 
Walter Spry, gave a recital in Fine Arts 
Hall on April 20. Miss Freund dis- 
played a lyric voice of fine quality and 
training. Two songs by Grieg, “Spring” 
by Lassen, and Johann Strauss’ “Vienna 
Woods” were given artistic interpreta- 
tions. Miss Farr possesses technical effi- 
ciency and played in effective style works 
by Debussy and Dohnanyi, and John 
Alden Carpenter’s “Tango Americaine.” 





Engagements for Chicago Musical 


College Faculty Members 
CHIcAGO, April 24.—Frederick Fred- 
ericksen, violinist of the faculty of the 


Chicago Musical College, gave a recital 
in Milwaukee on April 11. Bertha Krib- 
ben, violinist of the faculty, appeared 
in recital in St. Louis on April 22. Ken- 
nard Barradell of the vocal faculty is 
staging a. production of “Erminie” at 
Lewis Institute. Max Fischel, violinist, 
is a visitor in St. Paul, Minn., where 
he has been engaged to give a recital 
at St. Agatha’s College. 





Apollo Club to Celebrate Fiftieth Anni- 
versary 


CuicaGco, April 24.—The Apollo Mu- 
sical Club will celebrate its fiftieth an- 
niversary with a three-day demonstra- 
tion, May 1 to 3, of which a feature will 
be a reproduction of the first concert giv- 
en by the organization. William L. 
Tomlins, one of the earliest conductors 
of the club, who served in that capacity 


ortant 


for twenty-three years, will lead the cho- 
rus in one program. The soloists include 
Mae Graves Atkins, Mina Hager, Gladys 
Swarthout, Mary Welch, Herbert Gould, 
James Hamilton, Theodore Harrison, 
Harrison M. Wild is conductor and 
Edgan Nelson, organist. The program 
will consist of the Bach B Minor 
Mass, Rossetter G. Cole’s “Rock of 
Liberty” and Edgar Stillman Kelley’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” 





JAROSLAV GONS HEARD 





Cellist Proves Artistry in Program In- 
cluding Seldom Heard Works 


CHICAGO, April 22.—Brilliance char- 
acterized the recital of Jaroslav Gons, 
’cellist, who appeared in Lyon & Healy 
Hall on April 18. Mr. Gons is a vigor- 
ous and facile technician, and his play- 
ing has a temperamental glow. There 
was abundance of tonal coloring, and 
his work is done with manifest authority. 
His program showed careful arrange- 
ment and included several numbers sel- 
dom heard. 

A Sonata by Valentini proved to be a 
work of intricate construction, played 
with deep feeling. A dance movement 
and the Allegro were highly enjoyable 
portions. Dvorak’s Rondo and “Forest 
Silence,” and a Suk Ballade afforded 
the player opportunity for admirable 
contrasts of light and shade, and a Ca- 
priccio by Nedbal evoked a lively style. 
Dawes’ Melody, which has been a fea- 
ture of Mr. Gons’ programs this season, 
met with enthusiastic response and was 
repeated. Anna Cade played the accom- 
paniments in effective manner. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Helen Cuykendall, soprano, student of 
Adolf Muhlmann, and Adelaide Ander- 
son, pianist, student of Edward Collins, 
achieved success in a joint recital in 
Ripon, Wis., on April 19. Pauline Mic- 
hael, pianist, student of Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, was soloist at a benefit for ex- 
service men at Bremerman Hospital on 
April 20. Oliver Berg and Arthur 
Cooke, vocal students of Kennard Barra- 
dell, were soloists in a performance of 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” at River Forest. 
Sam Porges, violin pupil of Frederick 
Fredericksen played at the Lyon and 
Healy noon concert on April 22. Aeolia 
Martin, winner of the Lockport festival 
prize. has resumed her piano studies at 
the College. Linn M. Huggins, vocal 
student of John B. Miller, was soloist 
at the Easter services at Edgewater 
Methodist Church. William Bucke, stu- 
dent of Edoardo Sacerdote. was tenor 
soloist in Oak Park on April 16. Olga 
Gates and Carroll Kearns, pupils of Mr. 
Sacerdote, wave a recital recently at 
Freeport, III. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Two new organs have been installed 
by the Kimball Company in the studios 
of the American Conservatory. The or- 


gan department has expanded greatly 
in the past few years under the direction 
of Wilhelm Middelschulte and Frank 
Van Dusen. Henry Sopkin conducted 
the Junior Orchestra in a program at 
Kimball Hall on April 22. Among the 
soloists were Jack Baus, David Kirsch, 
Ruth Bernstein and Bela Marta. Helen 
Pollenz, Adelaide Jones, and Esther 
Arneson, piano students of Cleveland 
Bohnet: Joseph Elson, violin student of 
Hans Muenzer, and Eunice Hoefer, 
Sylvia Levinson, Edna Rosenberg. Louis 
Vernia and Rosalie Klinka furnished the 
program in a recital at Kimball Hall. 





BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Alice Booth, contralto, student of 
Boza Oumiroff, gave a recital at the 
Three Arts Club on April 16. Clay 
Hart, tenor, was soloist at a musicale 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel on April 
16. Helen Smith, soprano. pupil of Mae 
Graves Atkins, has left for a tour of 
Kansas. Paul Stoess, violinist, punil of 
Richard Czerwonky, and Fryne Bogle, 
pianist, student of Jan Chiapusso. ap- 
peared in a program before the Edge- 





Events 
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mere Club on April 18. Miss-Bogle gave 
a recital at the Y. M. C. A. on April 
15, and was soloist at the Englewood 
Woman’s Club on April 21. Among the 
features of the summer school at the 
Conservatory, opening May 24, will be 
the classes in public school music con- 
ducted by William Nordin and the free 
interpretation classes held by the master 
school faculty. 





LYCEUM ARTS CONSERVATORY 
The engagement of Caroline Bour- 
gard, director of music in the public 
schools of Louisville, Ky., to conduct a 
master class in public school music be- 
ginning June 19 is announced. Martha 


Milinowski, head of the piano depart- 
ment of the University School of Music 
at Lake Forest, will conduct a piano 
master class. The regular faculty mem- 
bers will also be in attendance. Velma 
Fiske, violinist, a pupil of Rachel Stein- 
man Clarke, and Gladys Terrell, vocal 
pupil of Edward Clarke, gave a concert 
recently at Forest Park. Loren Bates 
has formed a trio for a concert tour this 
summer. Boice Baker and Anna Harrell 
have been engaged for joint appearances, 
and an orchestra has been organized un- 
der the leadership of Beulah Truitt. 





MISCELLANEOUS EVENTS 

Vocal students of Else Harthan 
Arendt of the Sherwood Music School 
and ensemble pupils of Leon Marx gave 
a recital on April 20. Kathryne J. 
Warner and Loretta Leidell sang mod- 
ern groups; Theophila Makielska played 
the Grieg Sonata, Op. 8; and Esme Corn- 
well the Mendelssohn ‘“Canzonetta.” 
Trios were given by Ruth Paquin, Hu- 
bert Conover and Mr. Marx. 

Piano students of Mme. Sturkow 
Ryder gave a recital on April 1, those 
taking part being Lillian Lewis, who 
played a part of the Grieg A Minor Con- 
certo; Sabina Soffer, who played the 
Beethoven F Minor Sonata; and Eugenia 
McShane, Ethel Eiler, Edith Dale, 
Jeanette Kerr, Ernau Akely and Janet 
Friday. 

Wilfred Cushing, baritone, pupil of 
Carl Craven, was soloist at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel on April 17, and was 
engaged to conduct a performance of 
Stultz’ “Easter Story” at Wakeford 
Church on April 16. He was soloist in 
a presentation of Maunder’s “Olivet to 
Calvary” on April 14. 

Louise St. John Westervelt, of the Co- 
lumbia School, conducted the Sherman 
Park Choral Club in a performance of 
the “Messiah” on April 4. Florence E. 
Mitchell is public school music supervisor 
at Sheffield, Ill., and Gene Cook is super- 
visor at Jerome, Ariz. May Bailey has 
been appointed supervisor at Columbus, 
Neb. A_ studio recital was given on 
April 15 by pupils of Lena B. Moore. 


JOSEF STOPAK IN RECITAL 








Violinist Displays High Musicianly 
Qualities in Interesting Program 


Cuicaco, April 22.—Josef Stopak, vio- 
linist, gave his first recital of the season 
at Cohan’s Grand on April 16, impress- 
ing with a tone of delicacy and refine- 


ment, full command of technique, and 
a dignified manner of presenting his mu- 
sic. There is a commendable lack of 
affectation in Mr. Stopak’s playing. His 
program opened with “La Folia” by Co- 
relli, followed by the Mozart E Flat 
Concerto, done with elegance and grace. 

“Song Without Words” by A. Walter 
Kramer was given with fine appreciation 
for its musical content, and the Wieni- 
awski Polonaise in D was made to glow. 
A stirring presentation of Saint-Saéns’ 
Havanaise called forth demands for an 


encore. Lawrence Schauffler at the 
piano provided discerning accompani- 
ments. 





Bush Faculty Members Appear 

Cuicaco, April 22.—Gustaf Holm- 
quist, baritone of the faculty of Bush 
Conservatory, was soloist at the Engle- 
wood Woman’s Club on April 10. with 
Edgar Nelson as accompanist. Bruno 
Esbjorn, violinist, was soloist at a con- 
cert given by the Journalists’ Society in 
Orchestra Hall recently. Mme. Julie 
Rive-King, pianist, of the master school 
faculty, has returned from a concert tour 
of New York and Pennsylvania. 
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SYMPHONY FORCES INTEREST DETROIT. 





Henri Verbrugghen as Guest 
Conductor—Pianists as 
Soloists 


By Mabel McDonough Furney 


Detroit, April 22.—The week has 
been notable for the fine concerts given 
by the Detroit Symphony. Detroiters 
were afforded an opportunity of hearing 
William Bachaus, pianist, who _per- 
formed the solo part in the C Minor Con- 
certo of Beethoven. His playing was 
characterized by a clarity and brilliancy 
which proved particularly effective in 
the first and last movements, and he 
met with a highly cordial reception. The 
Strauss Burlesque seemed well adapted 
to Mr. Bachaus’ style, for it was pre- 
sented with a piquancy which never 
verged on exaggerated eccentricity. 
He was excellently supported by the or- 
chestra. The symphony was the popu- 
lar Fifth of Tchaikovsky, and into its 
interpretation Ossip Gabrilowitsch put all 
of the magic artistry at his command. 
The “Oberon” Overture opened the pro- 
gram and was followed by the Allegretto 
movement from the Seventh Symphony 
of Beethoven, played in memory of Mrs. 
Alexander H. Sibley, who died on 
March 25. 

The Detroit Symphony concert of 
Sunday afternoon, April 9, proved thor- 
oughly delightful. The soloist was 
Martha Baird, pianist, who appeared in 
Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in F. She dis- 
played sufficient technical equipment to 


give an agreeable performance of this 
composition, and her efforts found favor 
with the audience. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
led the orchestra in “The Swan of 
Tuonela,” by Sibelius, and Victor Kolar 
conducted the performance of Car- 
penter’s “Adventures in a Perambulator.” 
This suite has not been played here in 
many seasons and the entire assemblage 
reveled in its whimsicalities and refresh- 
ing drolleries. 

New features of the Detroit Symphony 
program of Sunday afternoon, April 16, 
were the inclusion of a complete Sym- 
phony and the appearance of Henri Ver- 
brugghen, of Sydney, Australia, as guest 
conductor. Mr. Verbrugghen made an 
excellent impression, leading the orches- 
tra with a precision that was electrifying 


and never mechanical. His program 
covered a wide field, and included the 
Second Symphony of Brahms, Bee- 


thoven’s “Coriolanus” Overture, a Ravel 
number, and one by Alfred Hill of Syd- 
ney, and each elicited emphatic applause. 
Ilya Schkolnik, concertmaster, and Wil- 
liam Grafing King, appeared in the D 
Minor Concerto of Bach, the perform- 
ance of which was notable for its classic 
per of outline and a remarkable 
degree perfection in ensemble work. 

Commemorating the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the death of Brahms, the De- 
troit Symphony String Quartet gave a 
program on April 17 which was devoted 
entirely to works of that composer. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch assisted these players— 
Ilya Schkolnik and William Grafing 
King, violins; Herman Kolodkin, viola, 
and Philipp Abbas, ’cello, in a trio and 
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quintet—his services adding further dis- 
tinction to the occasion. Lhe program 
was invested with remarkable fire and 
abandon, and the largest chamber music 
audience of the season warmly ap- 
plauded the players. This concert was 
presented by the Chamber Music Society, 
which shared in the praise accorded the 
artists for its earnest and fruitful en- 
deavors in promoting the cause of music 
in Detroit. 

Nina Tarasova gave a costume recital 
of Russian folk-songs at Orchestra Hall 
on April 16, and had the assistance of 
Mr. Schkolnik, concertmaster of the De- 
troit Symphony. The concert, given for 
the Federation of Ukranian Jews, netted 
a generous sum. 


MAX HERZBERG RETURNS 





Work in Sr York After 


Activity in Germany 


Max Herzberg, widely known here for 
many years as concert accompanist, 
coach and composer, returned recently to 
New York from Germany, to which 
country he went after the war to devote 
himself to conducting and composing. 
During the war he was an assistant 
bandmaster in the navy. In Berlin, he 
was received by Leo Blech, general mu- 
sical director of the Staatsoper, on the 
recommendation of Max Fiedler, former 
conductor of the Boston Symphony. 
Having qualified he was engaged by Mr. 
Blech as chorus-master. 

He was also active in the Hamburg 
Opera, where he conducted a perforim- 
ance of Mozart’s “Magic Flute.” In 


Resumes 


Diisseldorf and Cologne he was engaged - 


as chorus-master. 

“T was anxious to get back to Amer- 
ica,” Mr. Herzberg said last week, “for 
the road in Germany is difficult to travel 
and especially for an American. Not 
that the Germans are against Ameri- 


cans; nor are they discriminating 
against us as a post-war affair. They 
give you a chance, alright. But when it 


comes to taking a principal post, one 
that can be filled by their own natives, 
it is pretty hard to get it if you are a 
foreigner. I am not complaining, please 
understand. They treated me _ splen- 
didly. And it was a fine experience.” 
Mr. Herzberg is no novice in conduct- 
ing, for before he went abroad he led 
operettas of Victor Herbert on tour here 
for two seasons. He has been accom- 
panist for Schumann Heink, the late 
Maud Powell, Kathleen Parlow, Anna 
Case, Alice Nielsen, Florence Hinkle, 
Antonio Scotti, Marguerita Sylva and 
many other celebrated artists when he 
was in the field before. He is now taking 
up his work again as accompanist and 
coach and is also teaching piano. He 
will have several special summer classes 


in New York this year. As a composer 
Mr. Herzberg ‘has had success with his 
songs. He was a pupil of the late Max 
Spicker. At the present time he is en- 
gaged on a suite for orchestra. 





Florence Easton to Sing in Germany 


Berlin, Hamburg and other cities in 
Germany will hear Florence Easton this 
summer. The soprano will sail on the 
Orduna on May 27 for England, where 
she will spend a month. With her will 
go her husband, Francis Maclennan, the 
tenor, who will also sing in Germany 
again and will probably be associated 
with Miss Easton in some appearances. 
Mr. Maclennan was notably successful in 
Germany last spring and summer, but 
Miss Easton has not sung in that coun- 
try since before the war. She will make 
her German rentrée in réles in which she 
has become a favorite at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The artist couple will not 
return to America before early autumn. 
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VERNON 


ARCHIBALD 


announces 


A Summer Term for Vocal Students 


Six Weeks, Beginning June 5th, Ending July 15th. 


Berlin, New Hampshire 


Study and pleasure combined in the beautiful White 


Note: Bertha Ball-Archibald will also hold special classes 
for piano students and teachers. 


For particulars address 


V. Archibald, 112 East 31st Street, New York City 
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7 JEFFREY. Violinist 


MENT 'S WITHIN MEMORY.” 


New York Evening World 
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MRS FRANKLYN B. 


Master-Courses By A MAster-Facutty 
AT THE 
SUMMER SESSION: 1922 
July 3—August 12 


THE CLEVELAND 
INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


ERNEST BLOCH, Musieal Director 


GIULIO SILVA 

BERYL RUBINSTEIN 
ANDRE DE RIBAUPIERRE 
EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 


Five Special Courses in Pedagogy and Musical Theory Will 
Be Given by ‘Ernest Bloch. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS Are Offered by Mr. 


Rubinstein and Mr. de 


Bloch, Mr. Silva, Mr. 


For Special Folders and Application Blanks Address: 
SANDERS, 
3146 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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NORMAN JOLLIF 


Boston Handel and Haydn Society 


Advertiser ‘*. 
Tenor.” 


Post 


Globe 
voice over 
Transcript ‘My. 


Herald 


WALTER ANDERSON, 


but Mr. 
although he had a strong rival in Paul 


“Elijah” 


“Commended himself by his vocal sureness and by the quality and range 
of his voice.”’ 


“He sang feelingly and reverently the part of Elijah in which his good 
‘ame most difficulties” 


Jollif sang the part with vocal ease and impressiveness.’ 


“Norman Jollif is to be praised for the simplicity of his singing.”’ 


Exclusive direction 


April 15, 1922 


Jollif made the best impression of all the soloists 
Althouse, Metro. Opera House 


1452 Broadway, 


Lenox String Quartet to Make Its 


Corporate Début in Coming 
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A New Chamber Music Organization. 


_" season will bring the début of a 
new chamber music organization, the 
Lenox string Quartet, which has taken 


its name from Lenox, Mass., in the Berk- 
shires, where the players will do their 
preparatory practise. The personnel is 
Sandor Harmati, first violin;, Wolfe 
Wolfinsohn, second violin; Nicholas 
Moldavan, viola, and Emmeran Stoeber, 
cello. The four artists are al- 


Baritone 





New York 


the Lenox String Quartet. 
Wolfe Wolfinsohn, Nicholas Moldavan, Emmeran Stoeber and Sandor Harmati 


From Left to Right: 


ready known through their work in 
the field of chamber’ music. Re- 
hearsals, which have been in progress 
during the winter and spring, will con- 
tinue during the summer, which will be 
entirely devoted to perfecting the en- 
semble and adding to the répertoire. The 
Lenox String Quartet will give two re- 
citals in the early fall under the man- 
agement of Raoul Biais. 


Auburn Celebrates Easter with Special 
Music 

AUBURN, N. Y., April 22.—The most 
elaborate church music heard in Auburn 
in years marked the Easter services in 
both Catholic and Protestant churches 
of this city. In many cases the choirs 
had rehearsed special programs and can- 
tatas for several weeks, with the result 
that all of Auburn’s vocal talent was 
heard at Easter to best advantage. The 
churches where special Easter programs 
were given, and choir directors, are: 
Holy Family, James A. Hennessy; St. 
Aloysius, Frank L. Brannick; First 
Universalist, Mrs. Thomas C. Richard- 
son; First Baptist, Charles G. Adams; 
Calvary Presbyterian, Joseph B. Tall- 
madge; Second Baptist, William Rob- 
erts; Second Presbyterian, Mary Tall- 
madge Hyatt; St. Peter’s Episcopal, E. 
E. Scovill; St. Mary’s Catholic, Paul E. 
McCarthy; First Methodist, Alice M. 
Jones; First Church of Christ, Edna 
Holden. 


Festival Dates Claim ‘Alive Gentle 
A series of concerts has been booked 
for Alice Gentle which will prevent her 


from accompanying the Scotti Opera 
Company at the outset of its tour. These 
concert dates will begin with festival 


appearances with the Cleveland Sym- 
phony in Toronto and will end with a re- 
cital at the festival in Pittsburg, Kan. 
From this city Miss Gentle will go to 
Birmingham, Ala., to join the Scotti 
Company for its spring tour through the 
South. She is already scheduled for 
fifteen performances as leading dramatic 
soprano of the company during the four 
weeks of the tour. Immediately on its 
conclusion she will go to Ravinia Park, 
where she will appear in several new 
roles. 








ESTHER DALE 


Critical Comment on Two New York 
Recitals Coached with John Doane 


W. J. Henderson, in New York Herald. 1920 Recital. 

In her interpretations she showed understanding of 
he poetic meanings of the lyrics and sincerity of 
irtistic purpose. 


1920 Recital. 
Song recital of uncommon interest. Her yoice she 


ised with skill and her singing was marked by in 
elligent insight and dramatie force. 


Pitts Sanborn, in New York Globe. 


Richard Aldrich, in New York Times. 1921 Recital. 
She is a singer of expressive feeling for what is 
alled ‘‘tone color.’’ There was due regard for style 
nd distinction too 


My Dear John Doane: 


Allow me to express once more to you my appre 
iation of the help you have given me both as coach 
ind accompanist. The satisfying thing about work- 


ng with you is that you compel one to think and 
eel one’s way through to desired results of interpre 
grasp of each 
ong as an artistic unit. Your accompanying is not 
nly support, but inspiration. 

Cordially yours, 


(Signed) ESTHER DALE. 


Where the course 


at SAN DIEGO, CAL. — 
(JULY 10—AUGUST 19) | 


is given by 


JOHN DOANE 


It consists of 


INTERPRETATION—DICTION— 
STYLE—TRADITION for SINGERS 


JOHN DOANE STUDIO, 25 EAST 35TH ST., New York City 


TONE—STYLE—TRADITION FOR ACCOMPANISTS 


For particulars address 





A limited number of organ pupils accepted 


or JOHN DOANE STUDIO, i849 Lyndon Road, San Diego, Cal. 
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New Symphony by Converse Is Feature in Boston Week 
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Audiences Cordial to Novelty Given by Monteux Forces— 
Handel and Haydn Society End Season—Martino Leads 
Italian Orchestra—Cora Chase, Haitowitsch and the 
Fokines Give Programs—Other Events 


By HENRY LEVINE 

PT ET CCTHTT ene UUULOO A PCOOOA CULT MUCHO PEAOOUUUMEEATIUAUOHUIUILLUUELOAT TULA TUOUO GOAL GOT LUCNTHTITCOUILOMMTTUATTA I LGHHI LOLA ETT MOAT TUILHMTT LMT MMETTT NUT TTT TT TTT TTT 
OSTON, April 24.—The Boston Symphony gave its latest program on 
Friday afternoon, April 21, and Saturday evening, April 22, leaving only 

one program to bring the season’s end. Of special interest was Frederick S. 
Converse’s new Symphony No. 2, in E, which was performed for the first 


time by Mr. Monteux and his men. 


In a short explanatory note Mr. Converse 


has given a clue to his instrumentation, in which he omits all percussion 
save the kettledrums, “because,” he writes, “I am tired of the cheap, conven- 


tional effects obtained by their use. 
as ancient.” 

Mr. Converse offers no delineatory pro- 
gram with his new symphony. He sug- 
gests, however, that “it is a succession of 
many moods of suffering, of resolute de- 
fiance, of consolation, hope, and joy, 
which moods all of us experience in life. 
...’ In the hearing of the symphony, it 
is manifest that suffering and defiance 
have had a greater influence over the 
composer than the other moods. There is 
incessant emotional restlessness and tur- 
bulence, akin to violent remonstrances 
with Fate. There is a straightforward, 
dramatic eloquence that brooks no re- 
straint, that progresses at times in 
jagged and rugged orchestral masses. 
The music strains and stresses with a 
complaining fervor, almost operatic in 
its grandiloquent heights. There is very 
little of the so-called “ultra-modern” in 
Mr. Converse’s symphony. Harmonically 
it is not defiant, though the orchestral 
tonal fiber suggests a sturdy gnashing of 
teeth. For contrast, there are periods of 
rest, which, however, are short lived. The 
symphony girds its loins and again the 
orchestra lashes in broad, at times ugly, 
sweeps, and ends in a note of defiance. 
Mr. Converse was present at the per- 
formance of his work and was the recip- 
ient of much congratulatory applause. 

For the rest, Mr. Monteux included in 
his program excerpts from Wagner. The 
chosen pieces were the introduction and 
Bacchanale from “Tannhauser,” “Forest 
Murmurs” from “Siegfried,” the Fire 
Scene from “Siegfried” and the Morning 
Dawn, Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, and the 
final scene from “Dusk of the Gods.” 


“Elijah” Sung 


The Handel and Haydn Society pre- 
sented Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” its fourth 
and last oratorio of the season, at Sym- 
phony Hall, on Sunday afternoon, April 
16. The large choral organization, under 
the veteran leadership of Emil Mollen- 
hauer, gave dramatic performances of 
the gratifying choruses of “Elijah.” 
Those choral virtues in which no other 
organization surpasses the Handel and 
Haydn Society were again in striking 
evidence. Solidity of tonal body, assur- 
ance of attack, conviction of phrasing, 
ardor of glowing climax, unanimity of 
release, and responsiveness to the con- 
ductor’s guidance are excellences which 
successive years have brought to a high 
degree of perfection. The soloists were 
of the usual high standard which the So- 
ciety maintains in the presentation of its 
works. Florence Hinkle was the soprano, 
Delphine March, alto, Paul Althouse, 
tenor, and Norman Jollif, bass. 


Cora Chase in Recital 


Cora Chase, soprano, was heard in a 
concert at Jordan Hall, on Saturday 
afternoon, April 22. This was Miss 
Chase’s first appearance here since her 
joint recital with Louise Homer last sea- 
son at Symphony Hall. Miss Chase sang 
the “Nobles Seigneurs, Salut!” from 
Meyerbeer’s “Les Huguenots,” a group 
of songs by Josten, Donaudy, and Sibella, 
an arrangement of Strauss’ “Song of the 
Woods” Waltz, and songs by Fauré, 
Tchaikovsky, Sturani, Lalo, Hageman, 
Ganz, Ware, and La Forge. Especially 
pleasing was her interpretation of Ware’s 
“By the Fountain,” which she was 
obliged to repeat. Miss Chase’s voice is 
pleasing in quality, and she sings with 
intelligence, though not always with com- 
municating ardor. In the technique of 
song she is well versed, in the control 
of nuances she shows considerable skill; 
a greater play of imagination would 
have given more variety and stimulated 
more interest. 

An Italian Symphony Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Raffaele Martino, gave 
a concert at Symphony Hall on Friday 
evening, April 21. The orchestra is com- 


There are modern conventions as well 





posed of Greater Boston musicians whom 
Mr. Martino has gathered together on 
several occasions. Mr. Martino presented 
works by Bellini, Donizetti, Verdi, Sgam- 
bati, and himself, as well as works by 
Liszt, Wagner, Rameau, and Thomas. In 
these, Mr. Martino proved himself an en- 
ergetic and impulsive conductor with a 
keen sense for the dramatic. The assist- 
ing singer was Ella Kolar, mezzo-so- 
prano, who has appeared in operatic 


She sang arias from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ “Mignon,” “Il 
Trovatore,” and “La Favorita.” Miss 
Kolar has a dramatic voice of deep hue. 
It is a powerful voice and of ringing elo- 
quence in climaxes. Arturo Casiglia ac- 
companied Miss Kolar .when orchestra- 
tions were lacking. 


Tribute to Schubert 


A concert, under the auspices of the 
Boston Relief Committee, was given in 
honor of the 125th year of the birth of 
Franz Schubert, at Jacob Sleeper Hall 
on Thursday evening, April 20. The pro- 
ceeds are to go to the German Child 
Feeding Fund. Under the patronage of 
distinguished Bostonians, an instructive 
program was arranged for the occasion. 
Professor John P. Marshall of Boston 
University gave a lecture, with piano 
illustrations, upon the music of Schu- 
bert. Marie Louise Ford, soprano, sang 
a number of Schubert songs, and a Schu- 
bert Trio was performed by Jacques 
Hoffmann, violinist; Carl Barth, ’cellist, 
and Hans Ebell, pianist. 


roles in Italy. 


Haitowitsch Plays 


Abraham Haitowitsch, blind Russian 
violinist, was heard at Symphony Hall 
on Sunday evening, April 16. Mr. Haito- 


witsch played the Mendelssohn Concert: 
the “Hebrew Melody” by Achron, and t} 
“Gypsy Airs” by Sarasate with uncon 
mon technical proficiency, tonal su} 
stance, and interpretative ardor. A larg 
audience gave him an enthusiastic rece; 
tion. The People’s Orchestral Club, und: 
Mr. Paderson, played several groups . 
orchestral numbers and assisted Ros 
Fruitman, who gave a brilliant perforn 
ance of the first movement of the Grie 
A Minor Concerto. 


Other Events 


The Fokines appeared at Symphon: 
Hall, Tuesday evening, April 18. The 
dispensed with the usual orchestra, an 
for picturesque musical effect introduce 
a Trio Intime, composed of Louis Be: 
serer, violinist; Louis H. Dalbeck, ’ce! 
list, and Frederic Tillotson, pianist. Th 
trio gave admirable performances of th 
difficult ballet music entrusted to it an 
lent piquant charm to the beautiful danc 
ing of the Fokines. 

Under the management of France 
Hamblin, DeRoss McAllister, tenor, an 
Eleanor Leutz, ’cellist, gave a pleasin; 
musicale at the Beaconsfield Ballroom 
on Tuesday afternoon, April 18. The ac 
companists were Ernest Harrison an 
Mrs. Elsa Strasser Currier. 





NEW SCHOOL FOR ENSEMBLE WORK OPENED 


Inaugurated by Northwestern 
University Under Y. M. C. A. 
Auspices 


Boston, April 24.—Northeastern Uni- 
versity, under the auspices of the Bos- 
ton Young Men’s Christian Association, 
has inaugurated an Institute of Ensem- 
ble Music. Courses in ensemble music 
and music theory and appreciation, and 
their practical application in orchestral 
and band work will constitute the chief 
features of the new school. The ensem- 
ble playing classes are to be divided 
into two sections. The first, the pre- 
paratory ensemble class, will be com- 


posed of students presenting proper evi- 
dence of having passed the first or 
second grade of study on their respec- 
tive instruments. The school realizes 
that there are hundreds of pupils of 
private teachers and many amateur per- 
formers who lack such opportunities for 
ensemble playing. In this preparatory 
ensemble there will be studied a grad- 
uated selection of musical compositions, 
from very simple pieces to various works 
of medium grade. 

The second ensemble class, the pro- 
fessional ensemble, will be open to those 
who have passed successfully the work 
of the preparatory ensemble. More 
elaborate compositions will be studied 
and there will also be a course in con- 
ducting open to the more advanced stu- 
dents in ensemble playing. 

The academic courses in musical the- 
ory and appreciation will be devoted to 
thorough instruction in the rudiments 
of music, solfeggio, ear training, ele- 


mentary harmony, and an outline of 
musical history and musical forms. 
There will also be more advanced 
courses in harmony, counterpoint, and 
musical forms. 

In order to qualify for the diploma 
of Professional Band Musician or Pro- 
fessional Orchestral Musician, students 
must obtain the required grades in the 
courses of ensemble playing and in the 
academic course. Diplomas will also be 
granted to those qualifying for Band or 
Orchestra Conductor. 

The director of this new Institute of 
Ensemble Music is Mr. Stanislao Gallo, 
who has had wide experience as a music 
teacher and band and orchestra drill- 
master. Mr. Gallo’s Symphony Band, 
the first true wind-orchestra in this 
country, has been heard in concerts on 
Boston Common, and it has filled many 
other important engagements. 

The Advisory Board of the Institute 
consists of Frank Palmer Speare, Presi- 
dent of Northeastern University, chair- 
man Frederick S. Converse, New Eng- 
land Conservatory; Arthur’ Foote; 
Henry F. Gilbert; Jacques Hoffmann of 
the Boston Symphony; Stuart Mason of 
the New England Conservatory; Charles 
L’Orage; John A. O’Shea, Director of 
Music of Boston Public Schools; Walter 
R. Spalding of Harvard University; 
Augusto Vannini of the Boston Sym- 
phony, and Stanislao Gallo, Director of 
the School. 

Classes opened on Monday, April 24. 
The quarter will end on June 30. For 
next season plans are being laid to 
open the school on Sept. 25 and to di- 
vide the school year into four quarters. 
The courses are to be given late in the 
afternoon, from 5:30 P. M. to 7:00 P. M., 
and also on Saturday mornings. 


HENRY LEVINE. 





Florence Ferrell Sings in Lynn 


LYNN, MaAss., April 22.—One of the 
features of the Easter music here was 
the assistance of Florence Ferrell, 
dramatic soprano, as soloist in the ser- 
vices at the Unitarian Church. Miss 
Ferrell will appear here with Julius 
Durleshkaivich, Russian violinist; Mr. 
Cook, pianist, and J. Angus Winter, 
organist, on May 3. 





Joplin, Mo., High School Organizations 
Give “The Mikado” 

JOPLIN, Mo., April 24.—Capacity audi- 
ences heard “The Mikado,” at its recent 
performances by the musical organiza- 
tions of the High School at the school 
auditorium on April 17 and 18. T. 
Frank Coulter of the music department, 
conducted, and is entitled to much credit 
for the success of the performances. 
The solo parts were unusually well sung, 
and the chorus work was capital. Ac- 
companiments were furnished by the 
school orchestra. 

The comedy réles of Ko Ko, as played 
by Rolla Stephens, and Pooh Bah, sung 
by Harold Lane were thoroughly effect- 
ive. Hugh Claycomb as Nanki Poo; 
Evelyn Gaugler as Yum Yum; Bernice 
Gorsuch as Pitti Sing; Louise Arbuth- 


not as Peep Bo; Lester Wagner as the 
Mikado; John Spaan as Pish Tush, and 
Ophelia Braeckel as Katisha, were the 
other principals. The costumes and 
scenic effects were very attractive. “The 
Mikado” represents the most ambitious 
musical work attempted by the High 
School organizations. 
ALICE D. WARDEN. 





Heifetz Plays in Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., April 22.—In a week 
filled with Lenten cantatas and Easter- 


time music in the churches, Jascha Hei- 
fetz appearing in Carnegie Hall on April 
11 furnished the only recital. The, vio- 
linist, accompanied by Samuel Chotzin- 
off, thrilled his large audience in one of 
his typical programs. 





Donnell O’Brien, tenor, is a new addi- 
tion to the artists’ list of Annie Fried- 
berg. Born in Limerick, Ireland, he 
came to this country at an early age. 


In Boston Studioy 


—i 
Boston, April 22. 


Minnie Stratton Watson, accompanist, 
shared largely in the recent success of 
Mme. Gertrude Dueheana’s operatic con 
cert held in Jordan Hall. Mrs. Watson 
ably played transcriptions of the orches 
tral accompaniments to arias from “Rigo 
letto,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Travi- 
ata,” “Trovatore” and “Carmen.” Mrs 
Watson is a member of the New England 
Conservatory faculty, as is her husband, 
Frank Watson, concert pianist. 

* * * 


Ruth Daniels, twelve-year-old pupi! 
of Mary G. Reed, pianist, gave a pro- 
gram in the studio yesterday, which, for 
one of her years, afforded ample proo! 
of a brilliant career. Miss Daniels pre 
sented a Beethoven Sonata, Chopin Pre 
lude and two Schumann Childhood 
works, H. L. 


GIVE “PAGLIACCI” IN N. Y. 








Lazar S. Samoiloff Directs Presentation 
and Sings “Tonio” 


Despite the stormy weather, a larg: 
crowd was present at Stuyvesant Hig! 
School on Wednesday evening, April 1° 
to hear the Evening Mail’s “Pagliacci 
performance, under the direction 0! 


Lazar S. Samoiloff. The work was 
splendidly sung and acted by all the cast, 
among whom were several of Mr. Samo! 
loff’s pupils. Mr. Samoiloff himself sang 
Tonio and gave distinction and humo: 
to his interpretation, his voice sounding 
rich and colorful. ‘“Canio” was sung 
well by Leon Fastovsky. Nedda wa 
Elena Avedano, who was in excelle! 
voice. Constantin Buketoff was tl 
Silvio. His beautiful singing was s 
well liked that after the opera he san: 
two additional numbers, “Doubt” b; 
Glinka in Russian, and “Life and Death 
by Coleridge-Taylor. Alfonso Rome! 
filled the role of Harlequin satisfying]) 
The orchestral part was played by Laza 
S. Weinar at the piano, and the sto 
of the action was told by Charles ! 
Isaacson. 

On Friday evening, May 19, anoth¢ 
performance of “Pagliacci” will be giv« 
for the Radio at Newark, N. J., and 
performance of “Cavalleria Rusticana 
is also promised, the date to be a! 
nounced later. B. D. 





GRACE 


HAMLIN 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Recital — Concert — Oratorio 
Westminster Hotel, Boston, U. S. A. 











HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


TRINITY COURT, BOSTON 
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MANFRED 


MALKIN 


Pianist 
European Tour 


This Fall 


Engaged as Soloist 
with the 


Vienna Philharmonic 


and the 
Mannheim Orchestra 


Will return for 
American Tour 


Beginning November 
Dates Now Booking 


Press Notices Last Two Recitals 
Carnegie Hall, 1922 


N. Y¥. Tribune: 

“Debussy and Schumann played with a 
Delicacy almost approaching the Vanishing 
Point. Schumann’s ‘Carnaval,’ the last 
number, was played with Brilliance_and a 
Wide Range of Expression, the ‘Davids 
bundler march’ recalling its recent per 
formance by Twenty-Eight hands.’’ 

N. Y. Staats-Zeitung: 

“Most Delicate touch and Most Varied 
Nuances. One had to marvel at the pow 
erful imagination and the Poetical Tender 
ness of the artist.” 
Morning Telegraph: 

“Temperament, a real love 
derstanding of his subject.”’ 
The Suan: 

“Mature interpretation; thoroughness of 
knowledge; clarity of transmission.” 
The Globe: : 


and fine un- 


“Admirable earnestness and musician- 
ship.” 
N. Y. American: 


“Skill as Virtuoso.”’ 
N. Y¥. Herald: 

“Style most commendable for taste and 
intelligence.”’ 
Evening Mail: 

“Independence and 
pianist. 

Evening World: 

“Power and Expressiveness.”’ 

CHOPIN RECITAL 
Staats-Zeitung: 

“Fine spiritual understanding; tempera- 
ment and firm grasp of the peculiarities of 
style of the great Pole.” 

The Sun: 

“Accents outlines in the Polish Struc 
ture that affect a very interesting interpre 
tation.’’ 

The Globe: 

*“Plays all Chopin Program with his cus 
tomary skill and authority.” 

N. Y. Tribune: 

“Shows Brilliant 
program.” 

N. Y. Herald: 

“‘A performance of incisive outlines.”’ 


originality of the 


Technique in Chopin 


Art Review: 


“Knows the value of light and shade in 
pianistic art.’ 


MANAGEMENT 


Haensel & Jones 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
STEINWAY PIANO 
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New York’s Art Center 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


May I not, as an intelligent person 
and one interested in art in its several 
aspects, make a loud protest against the 
appalling “tentative” sketch of the 
group of buildings for an art center pub- 
lished in the World of last Sunday? 

Why, when there are so many splen- 
did architectural monuments throughout 
the world which could be copied or 
adapted, does any architect perpetrate 
such a jumble of architectural orders, 
such a mish-mash of faulty proportions 
and undecorative decorations? 

An English humorist once referred to 
Carnegie’s Skibo Castle as built in a 
style which he designated as “Early Ger- 
man Lloyd.” Let us not have anything 
more of this sort of thing in New York 
if we can prevent it! 

“ART LOVER 

New York City, April 23, 1922. 

; al all. 
In Praise of César Thomson 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I wish to extend my heartiest con- 
gratulations through the columns of 
MusicaL AMERICA to the _ Flonzaley 
Quartet and others for their noble ap- 
preciation of the great master César 
Thomson. I join with them and hope 
that he will decide to settle in America 
for my countrymen should feel very 
grateful to have such a master in their 
midst. I hope to make my début before 
long.in America and I shall be proud to 
represent my master’s art. 

ABRAM SEGALL. 
April 15, 1922. 
ae ale 


Musical Institute of Buffalo 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In the issue of MUSICAL AMERICA of 
April 1, your Buffalo correspondent 
gives a very nice notice of the activi- 
ties of the Musical Institute of Buffalo. 
However, one little phrase may be mis- 


Brussels, 


interpreted and should be corrected, 
namely, “indorsed and supported by 
suffalo’s Chromatic Club.” Yes, indeed, 


indorsed by the club in the same way 
that it indorses every worthy local musi- 
cal factor, but supported financially, no! 

The Musical Institute has always been 
entirely self-supporting and has neither 
asked nor received any financial support. 

As vice-president of the Institute and 
at the same time a director of the Chro- 
matic Club, I am in a position to know 
the facts of the case. 

GRACE H. CHESTER. 
April 22, 1922. 


al alt 
What Is an 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Buffalo, N. Y.., 


“Art-Song”? 


Will some of your phrase-making 
readers kindly give us a_ water-tight 


definition of an art-song? 

The other day there was a discussion 
on the subject between a song composer, 
whom we may designate as A, and the 
present writer, whom we may designate 
as B. It happened that B used the 
phrase “an art-song,” whereupon A 
asked: “Can vou give a definition of an 
art-song?” B replied that this was 
rather difficult to do. He added, how- 
ever, that upon hearing a given song he 
believed he could say whether it was an 
art-song or a ballad, that is, if it came 
within either of those two classes. As 
an instance he cited from among the 
works of one composer, Cadman’s “At 
Dawning” as a ballad and his “The 
Moon Drons Low” as an art-song. 

This did not satisfy A, however.-: 
“That’s just it!” said he. “I have 
asked the same thing of several 
people and not one of them has given 


me a_ satisfactory definition.” Thus 
eoaded. B made an attempt, hesitat- 
ingly: “An art-sone is a great text with 


a great setting.” Greatness, however, is 
comparative and subiect to the test of 
time. B therefore amended his evalua- 
tion bv substituting “worthy” for 
“oreat.” That did not satisfy B him- 
self. and it was rejected by A who said: 
“Who is anyone that he is to say what 
is worthy in a song? What seems worthy 
to vou may not seem worthy to me.” 
“Yes.” replied B, “but anybody who 
has listened to the best song literature 


for a number 


have something the matter 


ears.” 


“But upon what standard is such a 
judgment based?” persisted A. “To me 
the use of the phrase ‘art-song’ is arti- 


ficial, arbitrary and patronizing.” 


This deadlock ended the conversation. 
Later B sought out a friend for whose 
musicianship he had respect, and put the 
He, too, admitted that 
a positive definition was hard to frame. 
He said, though, that the text of an art- 
and 
that the setting of it must be worthy of 
the poem and must not be obvious or 


question to him. 
song, must be exalted in feeling, 


banal. 
We seem to have 
things that an art-song 


ers, or several of them, 
of what an art-song is? 
KENNETH S. CLARK. 
New York City, April 22, 1922. 
all lf, 
“Sops to Accompanists” 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 


I know that my little growl] will raise 
hairs of wrath on the heads of some of 
much the 


your very best readers. So 






of years and still cannot 
tell an art-song when he hears one must 
with his 


a statement of some 
must not be. 
Can we not have from one of your read- 
a summing up 


better. This is my complaint: I am 
weary of these sops to accompanists 
which it seems to be policy to throw 
them in these times. As a singer I have 
had some experience with them. They 
play for me because I pay them. They 
do not play if I do not pay. They cost 
me about seventy-five dollars a concert 
and I think I have reason to expect good 
accompaniments, at that money. 

What stirs my ire is the propaganda 
which some accompanists indulge in, to 
make it appear that singers generally 
are ungrateful to them (they don’t play 
for gratitude, as I have already re- 
marked) and that they are really co- 
equal in importance with the recital 
giver. Ask the audiences. How many 
people pay their good money to hear a 
singer or violinist because a certain ac- 
companist is to play? How many will 
ask to have their money back if that 
accompanist does not play? Substitute 
the worst known accompanist for the 
best—or the most exploited one—and 
what difference will the box office show? 


As a matter of fact, adequate accom- 
paniments are more or less to be taken 
for granted. The singer would not engage 
an accompanist if he did not expect him 
to play well. When all is said and done, 
the accompanist is the paid assistant— 
I almost wrote paid servitor—of the solo- 
ist, and, as such, he needs to be kept in 
his place. “A SINGER.” 

New York City, April 24, 1922. 
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Rubinstein’s “Ocean” Symphony 
Question Box Editor: 


1. Will you please give me some in- 


formation concerning Rubinstein’s 
“Ocean” Symphony? 2. How does it 
rank with other symphonic works? 3. 


When was it last played by any of our 


prominent orchestras? E. F. D. 
Washington, D. C., April 22, 1922. 


1. The work is Op. 42, and was origi- 
nally in five movements to which two 
2. In its 
day it was considered a remarkable piece 
of program music but it sounds old-fash- 
ioned now, and its inordinate length is 
3. It was played 


more were subsequently added. 


also in its disfavor. 
t 


several years ago in New York by the 


Philharmonic. 
: = 


Value of Kloz Violin 


Question Box Editor: 


I should like to know the value of a 


violin made by George Kloz in 1706. 
R. M. L. 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 23, 1922. 


The instrument is 


dition. 
i ae 


Books on Musical Subjects 


Question Box Editor: 
Will you please publish a list of works 


worth anywhere 
from $200 upward, according to its con- 


on the following subjects: (1) Musical 
History; (2) Appreciation; (3) Form 
and Analysis; (4) Ear Training; (5) 
Harmony. Mrs. R. C. W. 

Osage, Iowa, April 22, 1922. 

1. “History of Music,” Pratt; “Stand- 
ard History of Music,” Cook; “Outlines 
of Musical History,” Hamilton; “Com- 
plete History of Music,” Baltzell. 2.“Ap- 
preciation of Music,” Surette; “Musical 
Appreciation,” Hamilton, 3. “Form and 
Analysis,” Bussler-Cornell; “Larger 
Forms of Musical Composition,” “Homo- 
phonic Forms,” “Lessons in Musical 
Form,” (Popular) Goetschius. 4. “Kar- 
Training and Sight-Singing,” Wedge; 
“First Theory Book,” Diller; “Ear- 
Training,” Heacox. 5. “Materials of 
Musical Composition,” Goetschius; “The- 
ory and Practise of Tone Relation,’ 
Goetschius; “Harmony,” Prout. 

> 9? 9 


On Conducting 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you let me have a list of good 
books on the technique of orchestral con- 
ducting? r.. i. BH. 

Decatur, Ill., April 23, 1922. 

“The Orchestral Conductor,” Berlioz; 
“Technique of the Baton,” Stoessel; “Es- 
sentials in Conducting,” Gehrkens; “A 
Handbook of Conducting,” Schroeder. 





Mme. Soder-Hueck, 


desire to benefit by her wonderful, 
up vocally, 


teaching activities and pupils. 


cellence of the Soder-Hueck training: 
ican tenor; Walter Mills, 
prano; Ellie Marion Bhbeling, well known 
teacher to Mme. Soder-Hueck; DPisie 


dramatic 
Kirkbride, 
Marie De Calve, 


for several years, continuously, 


1425 Broadway, New York 








SODER-HUECK STUDIOS 


(Of International Reputation) AGAIN 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 


From June 15th till August 10th 


authority, who, in the 
produced many fine singers and teachers, now prominent before the public, 
a term of Summer Master Classes for teachers, 
this decision because of urgent requests from all parts of the country to give those who 
method and work 


noted New York vocal 


inspiring 
prepare repertoires for next season and gain new, 


The following are some of the many artists who owe their ever-growing success to the ex 
George Reimherr, the distinguished and popular Amer 
American concert baritone ; 
as operatic and concert soprano and assistant 
Lovell-Hankins, 
tralto and soloist at First Church of Christ Scientist, 
concert and oratorio tenor and soloist 
appearing as leading baritone 
successful operatic soprano here and abroad, 


For terms and details address Secretary, SODER-HUECK STUDIOS, 








TO HOLD 


course of years, has 
will again hold 
artists and students. She has reached 
an opportunity to brush 


inspiring ideas for their own 


Marion Lovell, gifted coloratura so 
successful oratorio and concert con- 
Providence, R. I.; George Rothermel 
at Old Grace Church, New York; Randell 
in light opera ; 
and many others. 


Metropolitan Opera House 

















JOHN CHARLES THOMAS : 


*opular American Baritone 
Concerts Recitals— 
—— rio 
1922-1923 
“Mana agement: 
Johnston, 1451 
_ = way, New York. 


Entire 
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GIVE PREMIERE OF MORMON ORATORIO 





Celebrate Anniversary with 
Presentation of Gates’ 


“Restoration” 
By Mark M. Freshman 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, April 22.— 
In celebration of the ninety-second an- 
niversary of the organization of the Lat- 
ter Day Saints’ Church, the Tabernacle 
Choir gave the first performance of 


Brigham Cecil Gates’ oratorio, “The 
Restoration,” on April 6. 

The text of the work deals with the 
prophecies of Joseph Smith and their ful- 
fillment, and the work has been set in 
inspired and imposing manner. Mr. 
Gates’ promising talent and medolic gifts 
are well demonstrated and the work was 
received with evident enthusiasm. 

Mr. Gates, who is a grandson of 


HARRY H. HALL, Manager 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Ave., New York City 
Present for Concerts and Recitals 


André Polah, violinist; Antonio Rocca, 
tenor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura so- 
prano; Marguerita Sylwa, mezzo; Lydia 








Lindgren, dramatic soprano; Georgiella 
Lay, piano lectures; Franklin Cannon, 
pianist; Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera 
recitals; Jessie Masters, contralto; Ann 


Thompson, pianist, and Earl Meeker, 
baritone in joint recitals; Leila Topping, 
pianist, and Vladimir Dubinsky, ’cellist 
in joint recitals, and Hermina West, dra- 
matic soprano. 


JULIA ALLEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


New York Staats-Zeitung— 
Miss Julia Allen, who 

















“Lucia” has a beautiful voice which 

resembles Melba’s voice as it was 

twenty years ago. 
CONCERT--RECITAL 


Studio, 875 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone 1350 Circle, afternoons. 


Pupils accepted. Voice trial by appointment. 


MARY 
gt FOL, 


HARRISON MATHER 
1425 Broadway, New York 








Direction: 
Suite 40 








CARL 


ROLLINS 


BARITONE 


Recital—Concert—Oratorio 
223 Riverside Drive, New York 
"Phone Riverside 6241 











VIOLA COLE-AUDET 


PIANISTE 
CHICAGO 
ON TOUR 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 











MR. MARIO 


FROSALI 


Solo Violinist and Teacher 
STUDIO: 360 WEST 51ST ST., NEW YORK 
Tel. Circle 1232 


























LEON RAINS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 292 West 92nd St., New York 
Telephone Riverside 9486 
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Brigham Young, conducted, and the solo- 
ists were Lucy Gates, soprano, sister of 
the composer; Martha Smith Jenson, so- 
prano, Evangeline Thomas, contralto, 
John W. Summerhays, tenor, and P. 
Melvin Peterson, baritone. Arthur Freber 
acted as concertmaster for the orchestra 
of twenty-five pieces. 

The first part of the program was de- 
voted to solos. John J. McClellan, or- 
ganist in chief, played solos, and Lucy 
Gates sang the Mad Scene from “Lucia” 
and Benedict’s “The Wren,” to which the 
accompaniments were given by Mr. Mc- 
Clellan, and flute obbligatos were played 
by Samuel Bruckner. Miss Gates has 
never been heard to better advantage. 

Fritz Kreisler gave the last concert of 
the season under the auspices of the 
Musical Arts Society at the Tabernacle 
on April 8. His program opened with 
the “Kreutzer” Sonata and _ included 
works of Mendelssohn, Dvorak, Schubert, 
Dawes and several of his own works. 
Carl Lamson was accompanist. The 
audience was one of the largest to attend 
a concert this season, the Tabernacle be- 
ing almost filled. 

The Musical Arts Society reports this 
season to be a very successful one from 
both artistic and financial standpoints. 

The music section of the Ladies Liter- 
ary Club, which meets every Tuesday 
afternoon, has been having a series of 
excellent concerts, in which many cham- 
ber music novelties have been presented. 





HEAR SAN ANTONIANS 





Musical Events Mark Automobile Show 
—Give Operetta Benefit 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., April 17.—Frida 
Stjerna, Swedish soprano, gave a pro- 
gram of songs by Grieg, Sjogren, Kjerulf 
and Berg at a musical program given at 
the opening of the automobile show re- 


cently, held at the St. Anthony Hotel. 
Marvel Gordon, mezzo-soprano, was 
heard in two programs of ballad and 
arias, and William Turner, tenor, gave 
a program. Mrs. Fred Jones and Mrs. 
G. E. Gwinn, sopranos; Mrs. Guy Simp- 
son and Elsa Harms, contraltos; William 
Turner and Glen Law, tenors, and Ed- 
ward McKenzie and Fred Daggett, 
basses, sang a “Gloria” by Mozart and 
Schubert’s “Omnipotence,” and_ the 
Bridal Chorus from “Rose Maiden” and 
the Sextet from “Lucia” were also heard, 
in a concert given on April 9. Edward 
McKenzie was a soloist during the week, 
and Mrs. G. E. Gwinn gave a program 
including Negro Spirituals, and Hage- 
man’s “Charity,” Buzza-Peccia’s ‘Long- 
ing” and Arditi’s “Il Bacio.” 

Large audiences attended the perform- 
ances of the operetta, “The Drum 
Major,” on April 6 and 7, at Main Avenue 
High School and Brackenridge High 
School. The performances were for the 
benefit of the movement to establish a 
home and clubhouse for public school 
teachers. Leading réles were sung by 
Margaret McCabe, soprano; Marguerite 
Perez and Anne Carsner, contraltos; 
Glen Law, tenor, and Joe Burger, bari- 
tone. Lulu Griesenbeck, public school 
music supervisor, conducted the music. 
Accompaniments were contributed by 
Lucy Banks, piano; Eugene Baugh, cor- 
net; Harold Cory, flute; K. Blanca, vio- 
lin, and Jane Baugh, tympani. Verna 
Burden and Starr Woodman gave dance 
numbers. GENEVIEVE M, TUCKER. 





San Francisco Chamber Music Society 
Visits San Jose 


SAN JOSE, CAL., April 22.—The San 
Francisco Chamber Music Society was 
heard recently in the last concert of the 
Colbert series. The soloist on this occa- 
sion was Louis Persinger, director and 
first violinist of the ensemble, which in- 
cludes also Louis Ford, second violin; 
Nathan Firestone, viola; Walter Ferner, 
cello, and Elias Hecht, flautist and 
founder of the organization. The pro- 
gram, presented in highly artistic style, 
included the Mozart B Flat Quartet for 
strings; the Tchaikovsky Quartet in E 
Flat Minor, excellently played, and a 
double number for flute and strings by 
Gluck-Gouvy, which added variety and 
charm to the program. Mr. Persinger in 
his solo group was obliged to respond 


with two extras. Carrie Jones gave 
good assistance at the piano. The Col- 
bert concert series has attracted large 
audiences to the auditorium of the State 
Teachers’ College for the eight concerts 
each season. MARJORY M. FISHER. 


HERTZ FORCES IN BERKELEY 








End Symphony Series in Greek Theater 
and Give Young People’s Concert 


BERKELEY, CAL., April 22.—An all- 
Tchaikovsky program by the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony made the closing concert 
of the spring series a decided success for 
the Greek Theater management. A noble 
reading was given of the “Pathétique” 
Symphony. The largest audience of the 
season attended, and its continued ap- 
plause gave evidence of the high esteem 
in which the orchestra and its conductor 
are held. 

William Edwin Chamberlain presented 
the San Francisco Symphony in the first 
concert of his Young People’s Series for 
this season, the eleventh of the series’ 
existence. Movements from Beethoven’s 
First Symphony and Tchaikovsky’s “Nut- 
cracker Suite” were the features of the 
program. These concerts are given for 
the young people of the schools at a very 
nominal fee, Mr. Chamberlain meeting 
any deficit which may occur. The chil- 
dren are eagerly responding, and prov- 
ing discriminating audiences. The San 
Francisco Musical Association and the 
Greek management generously co-oper- 
ated in this program. 

Winifred Forbes, violinist, was the 
artist for the Half-Hour of Music at the 
Greek Theater, recently, when the pro- 
gram was chosen from the works of Men- 
delssohn, Wieniawski, Schubert and 
others. Thomas Frederick Freeman 
played the piano accompaniments excel- 
lently. 

The new Skinner organ was dedicated 
in the First Baptist Church recently, 
and a series of afternoon recitals are 
planned. A. F. SEE. 





OKLAHOMA CLUBS ACTIVE 





MacDowell Members Feature Numbers 
by Wintter Watts—Sorosis Recital 


OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKLA., April 22.— 
The musical program presented recently 
by the:'MacDowell Club of Allied Arts in 
the auditorium of the Classen Junior 
High School, was composed largely of 
Wintter Watts’ songs, with words by 
Sara Teasdale. Mrs. Eli D. Bernstein 
sang a group of songs, including “Gol- 
den Rose” and “Maples” from the song 
cycle “Vignettes,” and “Her Blue Eyes.” 
Two songs were sung by Mrs. A. L. 
Severin, and Otto Ritchie Stahl, pianist, 
played Cadman’s Sonata in A. In addi- 
tion to the music, the program included 
readings by Wayne Campbell and a one 
act play given under the direction ot 
Mrs. Hugh Johnson. 

The music department of Sorosis Club 
entertained the general club recently in 
the home of Mrs. J. W. Green. Mrs. 
Mont R. Powell opened the program with 
an interesting paper on “The Violin,” 
after which Elizabeth Stumpff gave two 
piano numbers. A trio composed of Mrs. 
W. C. Beal Beasley, ’cellist; Mrs. J. A. 
Holmboe, violinist, and Mrs. Stanley 
Draper, pianist, played “Resignation” 
arranged by Fauconier, and the program 
also included a violin solo by Mrs. 
Holmboe, two piano numbers by Hattie 
Futoransky; vocal solo by Mrs. McClain, 
with violin obbligato by Mrs. Draper, 
and a violin number by Mrs. Genevieve 
Bradley. Mrs. Beasley, Mrs. Draper and 
Marian Hoover were the accompanists. 
Mrs. Floyd Bull was leader of the day. 

C. M. Cote. 





Give Caruso Memorial Fund Concert in 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


PHOENIX, ARIz., April 24.—-In aid of 
the Caruso American Memorial Founda- 
tion fund to establish scholarships for 
promising students, Franz Darvas, head 
of the piano department of the Arizona 
School of Music in this city, gave a re- 
cital recently. The pianist played bril- 
liantly a Mozart Sonata in A; the Bee- 
thoven “Moonlight” Sonata, and num- 
bers by Chopin and Liszt. The proceeds 
of the event amounted to a little over 
$100. 
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TEXAN CLUB HONORS STATE’S COMPOSERS 





Annual Program Devoted to 
Their Music Includes 
One-Act Opera 


By Mrs. C. G. Norton 
FortT WortH, TEx., April 22.—The 
Harmony Club’s annual dinner and con- 
cert in honor of Texas composers were 
given at the Texas Hotel on April 4, 
when a program devoted entirely to 
works of visiting and local musicians 


was given. 

Mrs. John F. Lyons, president of the 
Harmony Club and also of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, was toast- 
mistress for the dinner, introducing Mrs. 
J. Gordon Clark, chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, and also the special 
guests. Mrs. Clark gave a cordial wel- 
come to the visitors, the response for 
the visiting guests being made by Oscar 
J. Fox of San Antonio, and for the local 
musicians, by Carl Venth, director of the 
Harmony Club chorus. Mrs, Louis 
Morris, vice-president of the club, intro- 
duced the various prominent local musi- 
cians. 

The program, which immediately fol- 
lowed the dinner, opened with two num- 
bers for violins and piano by E. Clyde 
Whitlock, former president of the Texas 
State Teachers’ Association. His melodi- 
ous “Nocturne” and _ equally lovely 
“Serenade” were played by the Harmony 
Club’s string choir of eight violins com- 
posed of Mrs. Bruce Galloway, Mrs. Wil- 
bur Fogleman, Mrs. G. V. Morton, Mrs. 
Will Horn, Mrs. F. L. Zried, Mary West, 
Ann Phifer and Galel Yantis. Mr. Whit- 
lock conducted and Mrs. Robert D. 
Garver accompanied. 

Songs by Julius Albertus Jahn of 


Dallas were effectively sung by Mrs. 
Earl B. Peel of the same city. Mildred 
Shaughnessy of Oklahoma sang a group 
of songs by Wilfred J. Marsh of Fort 
Worth, the contralto’s voice being an 
effective medium for these charming 
works, the most noteworthy of which, 
“Canterbury Bells,” was awarded first 
prize at San Antonio in 1921. Mr. 
Marsh was the accompanist. 

Mrs. J. Homer Adams of Fort Worth 
sang artistically two songs by Hazel 
Hawkins of Claude, Tex., “Moods” and 
“Twilight.” The former was awarded 
first prize in the Dallas State Fair, 1921. 

Edward Porjes of Dallas played a 
group of brilliant piano numbers, “Valse 
Brilliante,” “Oriental” and a Hungarian 
Dance. F. Arthur Johnson of Waco gave 
two serious compositions for piano, 
which he played himself, “Reverie” and 
a Ballade in B Minor; and his Elegy for 
baritone was sung by Arthur C. Epleger 
of Waco. 

Especially fine were the songs of Oscar 
J. Fox of San Antonio. These were in- 
terpreted by Daisy Polk of Dallas, whose 
lovely soprano voice and clear enunci- 
ation gave added luster to four songs, 
“November,” “The Brookside,” “Night 
Song” and “Entreaty.” 

Probably the best known composer on 
the program was David Guion, now of 
Dallas, who presented his transcription 
of “Turkey in the Straw” to everyone’s 
delight. Spontaneous applause greeted 
the interpretations of other Guion songs 
by George Ashley Brewster, one of the 
finest artists of the evening, especially 
in his dramatie interpretation of “The 
Bold Vaquero,” a cowboy song. Other 
of Mr. Guion’s songs sung by Mr. 
Brewster were “Return,” “Little Picka- 
ninny Kid” and “Shout Yo’ Glory.” 

The concert ended with the presenta- 
tion of Carl Venth’s one-act opera, 
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“Lima Beans,” in which Ellen Jane 
Lindsay, soprano, and Bernard U. Tay- 
lor, baritone, made an emphatic success. 
The opera, called by Mr. Venth a 
scherzo-play, is a satire on married life, 
and the words were written by Alfred 
Kreymborg. Frequent requests have 
come for a repetition of the play which 
was first given for the Harmony Club, 
early in February. 

About 150 persons attended the din- 
ered and the concert was heard by about 
3) . 





Glee Club of Washington State College 
Completes Tour 


PULLMAN, WASH., April 21.—The 
State College of Washington Glee Club, 
conducted by Frederic Curtis Butter- 
field, recently completed its twenty-fifth 


annual tour. The cities visited included 
Spokane (two concerts), Seattle (two 
concerts), Bellingham, Tacoma, Yakima, 
Aberdeen, Olympia, Centralia and 
Ellensburg. The largest audiences were 
at the programs of sacred music in Ply- 
mouth Church, Seattle, and the First 
Presbyterian .Church, Spokane. The 
“Souls of the Righteous” a memorial 
anthem by Sumner Salter and Latin 
numbers by Gounod and Pietro A. Yon, 
were among the music featured. A joint 
concert with the University of Wash- 
ington Glee Club, in Meany Hall, Seattle, 
was one of the notable events of the 
tour. Twenty-five undergraduates and 
Karel Havlicek, violinist of the faculty, 
made the trip. 





San Bernardino Hears Trio of Artists 


SAN BERNADINO, CAL., April 22.—Ber- 
tha Vaughn, soprano; Arthur Gramm, 
violinist, and Homer Grunn, composer- 
pianist, appeared in concert recently in 
the High School Auditorium. The pro. 
gram was given under the joint auspices 
of the Harmonic Club and the High 
School music department. Mrs. Vaughn 
was heard in a group of French songs 
and in several of Mr. Grunn’s songs; Mr. 
Gramm played numbers by Burleigh and 
Kreisler and two of his own pieces, and 
Mr. Grunn was heard in a group of his 
own piano compositions and the Liszt B 
Minor Ballade. CHARLES H. MARSH. 





Paulist Choir Sings in Yonkers 


YONKERS, N. Y., April 24.—One of 
the best programs of the season was 
given here recently by the Paulist Choir 
which sang in Philipsburgh Hall before 
an enthusiastic audience. The outstand- 
ing feature of the evening was the sing- 
ing of John Finnegan who gave two en- 
cores. R. M. WILKEs. 





Society of New Jersey in 
Concert 


NEWARK, N. J., April 22.—The Sym- 
phony Society of New Jersey, John In- 
gram, conductor, was heard in concert 
on the afternoon of April 9, in the parish 
house of St. James Episcopal Church, 
with Edward W. Scherff, tenor, as solo- 
ist. The instrumental numbers included 
works by Mozart, Tchaikovsky and 
Grieg. PHILIP GORDON. 


Symphony 


Marcel Salzinger and Jean Bloch Heard 
in Elizabeth, N. J. 


ELIZABETH, N. J., April 22.—Marcel 
Salzinger, baritone, and Jean Bloch, 
tenor, gave a joint recital in the Battin 
High School Auditorium recently. The 
audience which was a large one, was 
very enthusiastic in its applause of both 
artists. Fr. & 


Beethoven Music Club Gives Concert in 
Orange, N. J. 

ORANGE, N. J., April 22.—The An- 

nual concert of the Beethoven Music 

Club was given before a large audience 


recently at the Woman’s Club. Short 
addresses were made by Mrs. Arthur B. 
Proal, president of the State Federation, 
and Mrs. Walter F. Hill, president of the 
Club. The musical program was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Robert Elder, pianist; 
Mrs. F. B. Runser, soprano; Mrs. Robert 
A. Baldwin, violinist; Aimee T. Reitzel, 
soprano; Carrie Kraus, pianist; Mrs. 
Leroy Minard, contralto Mrs. Frederick 
D. Burnett, soprano; Mrs. J. A. Delves, 
violinist; Mrs. E. T. Murdoch, pianist; 


Mrs. George Baney, contralto, and Mrs. 
soprano. Fr. @ 


Walter F. Hill, 
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REDLANDS CHOIR WELCOMED 
ON RETURNING FROM TOUR 





Goodwin String Quartet Appears with 
Dancers in Program Under 
Spinet Club Auspices 


REDLANDS, CAL., April 22.—The 
Philomele Chorus, which has _ recently 
returned from a tour of California, gave 
its annual local concert on April 11, be- 
fore a large audience, which demanded 
many encores. The program was of a 
high degree of merit. Especially note- 
worthy was the singing of Marion 
Boulette, soprano soloist with the Club, 
and the playing of Christine Springston, 
pianist. The chorus is conducted by 
Charles H. Marsh. The choral numbers 
on the program were by Strauss, De- 
bussy, Puccini, Stillman-Kelley, Huhn, 
Cadman, Clough-Leighter and Horatio 
Parker. A setting of “The Night Has 
a Thousand Eyes” by the conductor was 
also given. 

The Spinet Club gave its last concert 
of the season by local artists at the Con- 
temporary Club House recently. The 
Goodwin String Quartet played a Schu- 
bert Quartet, and also furnished accom- 
paniments for Margaret Maughlin and 
her associate artists, who presented a 
program of interpretative dances. The 
large audience was enthusiastic about 
the work of the artists. Miss Maughlin 
was for several seasons with Anna Pav- 
lowa’s company, CHARLES ‘AL MARSH. 


Florence Ferrell Shien in Lynn 


LYNN, MAss., April 22.—One of the 
features of the Easter music here was 
the assistance of Florence Ferrell, 
dramatic soprano, as soloist in the ser- 
vices at the Unitarian Church. Miss 
Ferrell will appear with Julius Durlesh- 
kaivich, Russian violinist; Mr. Cook, 
pianist, and J. Angus Winter, organist, 
on May 3. 








Elsa Busch Plays for Concert-Hall Fund 
in Albany 

ALBANY, N. Y., April 22.—Elsa Vla- 
dimrovna Busch, young Russian pianist, 
gave a recital recently at Chancellor’s 
Hall, under the management of the 
Music Teachers’ Association of Albany. 
Miss Busch played numbers by Liszt, 
Schumann, Rachmaninoff, Chopin and 
Debussy, and the audience was highly 
appreciative. The proceeds of the reci- 
tal were added to the fund of the Teach- 
ers’ Association for the erection of a 
new concert hall here. 

W. A. HOFFMAN. 





Troostwyk Enlarges Teaching Qnarters 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., April 24.—Ar- 
thur Troostwyk, local teacher, has re- 
cently removed his studio to larger quar- 
ters. Associated with Mr. Troostwyk 
are Louis Sajous, heading ‘the vocal de- 
partment, and Bertha S. Lasley, heading 
the piano work. 





Knecht Closes Waldorf Series 


The Waldorf-Astoria Orchestra, Joseph 
Knecht, conductor, gave its last concert 
of the season on the eve of Easter in the 
main foyer of the hotel. Vera Hastings, 
pianist, was soloist in numbers by 
Guiraud and Mana-Zucca. Schubert’s 
“Ave Maria,” the Mendelssohn Rondo 
Capriccioso, a Nocturne by Tchaikovsky 
and the “Elfentanz” of Popper were 
played by Kola Levienne, ’cellist. With 
the playing of these artists there was 
much to interest in Mr. Knecht’s pro- 
gram, which included the overture to 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” Liszt’s Fourth 
Rhapsody and the “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture. The concerts will be resumed for 
the 1922-23 season on Oct. 15. 





Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the 
Denishawn Dancers have been engaged 
by W. A. Albzugh of Baltimore for an 
extra appearance outside of his course, 
on Oct. 17. 
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Eastern and “Orientale,” “Far - Off 
Viking India” and “The Festival 


of the King” (Oliver 
Ditson Co.) are engag- 
ing bits of exotic color 
transcribed for the organ 
with skill and effect. In 
Amani’s “Orientale,” H. Clough-Leighter 
has made the transfer of this effective 
piano number by Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Ukranian pupil to the three-manual key- 
board; and by him, too, is the transcrip- 
tion—with the soft flute stop much in 
evidence, of course—of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Song of India,” titularly desig- 
nated “Far-Off India,” justified by a 
phrase of the song-text. Gottfried H. 
Federlein has done excellently well “The 
“Festival of the King,” from Grieg’s fine 
“Sigurd Jorsalfar” suite; and one can 
only regret that he did not transcribe the 
entire suite while he was about it. 

* * * 


Three Graceful “Homage to Couperin,” 
Piano Numbers by René L._ Becker, 
of Medium “From the Distant Past” 
Difficulty and “Under Leafy 

Branches,” by Jacques 
Weissheyer (Oliver Ditson Co.) are not 
hard to play, and decidedly easy to listen 
to. The “Homage” is a little gavotte, 
plausibly and playably written, and does 
not go so far in its homage to the fa- 
mous French clavecinist as to introduce 
the polynote passages and myriad tricky 
graces with which his pieces are strewn. 
“From the Distant Past,” a nocturne, 
and “Under Leafy Branches,” are sing- 
ing fancies, delightfully pianistic, and 
the nocturne has a happy flavor of 
Chopin without any actual imitation. 

* * * 


Six new chorus numbers 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) offer 
a choice of novelties for 


Color Repre- 
sented in New 
Organ Trans- 
criptions 


New Chorus 
Numbers for 
Various Com- 


binations of various uses. Arthur 
Voices Fagge has arranged 
Arne’s “When  Dasies 


Pied” effectively for four-part chorus of 
female voices; while Gustave Ferrari 
supplies “Waves,” a flowing choral 
marine, in the same setting. By R. 
Huntington Woodman (three-part) is a 
smooth, melodious ballad “Sing, O 
Heart!” For mixed voices there is “A 
Shepherd’s Song” by Harvey Gaul, a 
jolly, decidedly effective and _ well-led 
Allegro movement in three-quarter time, 
set to a poem by Christopher Marlowe 
and dedicated to Charles N. Boyd, di- 
rector of the Pittsburgh Choral Society. 
Louis Adolphe Coerne, in “To a Honey- 
Bee,” and Edith A. Bracken in “Hey 
Ho! the Daffodils” (the last arranged 
by Mr. Coerne), present attractive two- 
part choruses for school use. 
* * & 


“An Assyrian Love- 
Song” (G. Ricordi & Co.) 
by Montagu Ring, is a 
fine, straightforward 
melodic concept, an effective, taking love- 
song, published for high and medium 
voice. Assur, rather than Allah, might 
be more exact, at the beginning of 
stanza two, but only the stickler insists 
on details of historic text accuracy so 
long as the song be good. 

* * * 


A Fine Album “Album Nordischer Kom- 
of Northern ponisten” (Copenhagen: 
Organ Music Wilhelm Hansen), in 

two books, offers a repre- 
sentative collection of organ music by 


A Love Song 


Out of the 
Past 


Northern composers, originals and 
transcriptions. The former include 
pieces by Sjogren, Matthison-Hansen, 


Otto Malling, Krygell and others; the 
latter numbers by Grieg, Neruda and, 
in particular, a most effective transcrip- 
tion of the Andante from the Sinding 
Piano Quintet, Ov. 5. The books have 
been compiled and edited by Paul Ger- 
hardt and Max Reger, and are especially 
valuable with regard to the wealth of 
new and unhackneyed material they 
offer the American church and recital 
organist for practical use. 

* * cd 

“The Laugh-Away Nights 
of Svring” (Clayton F. 
Summu Co.), a little 
song by Pasquale Tal- 
lerico for medium voice. is a glad, un- 
affected melody which should please by 
its directness. 


A Glad Little 
Song from 
the West 


* * * 


A Sacred Duet “My Strength Is In Thy 
by G. R. Might” (Willis Music 
Sanderson Co.) is a simovle, yet ex- 

pressive and_ grateful 
sacred duet for tenor and soprano, by 


G. R. Sanderson, in which church sing- 
ers will not find it difficult to win golden 
opinions. 


* * & 
A Chinese “The Willow- Wind” 
Cycle by (White-Smith Music 


Charles Wake- Pub. Co.), a set of three 
field Cadman _ pieces in separate form, 

by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, are the latest contribution of 
this gifted American song-writer to the 
musical exotica, 
which he ex- 
ploits with such 
a happy reali- 
zation of occi- 


dental prefer- 
ence. He has 
been especially 


successful in 
these _ songs: 
“Moonlit 
Tears,” with its 
tender, sighing 
melody and the 
mournful bit of 
flute-music in 
its accompani- 
ment; “Spring 
Longing,” whose 
springtide joy 
and charm are none the less for a Chi- 
nese rhythm-scheme; and “The Streams 
of Fate,” very lovely in its sad quiet in- 
tensity and ardor, are all three of them 
songs which the recital singer is going to 
find worth while knowing. They are for 
medium voice. 





Charles Wakefield 
Cadman 


~ * * 
A Sacred Song “Hear Thou, Weary 
by Charles Traveler” (White-Smith 
Huerter Music Pub. Co.) is a sa- 


cred song in which 
Charles Huerter gives a happy devotional 
touch to the grateful melodic invention 
which characterizes his secular numbers, 
Appealing! and easy to sing, it is written 
for high or medium voice. 

* * * 
A Delightful Three songs by Philidor 
Group of Old and two by Dalyrac 
French (Paris: Editions Maurice 
Opera Airs Senart; New York: Fine 

Arts Importing Corpo- 
ration) deserve attention. By the chess- 
player composer we have three numbers 
from his opera, “Tom Jones,’ composed 
when the Anglomania of Louis XV’s 
reign was at its heighth in France. The 
opera was a failure in its distant day, 
contemporaries declare more because of 
its text than its music. The “Ariette de 
Jones” and the “Récit de Chasse,” which 
have been edited by Henry Expert and 
Albert Pillard, now seem rather empty 
and pretentious to us; but the “Ariette 
d’Honora” is simple and graceful. More 
spontaneous and more naturally melodic 
appear the “Romance du Jeune Craon,” 
from Dalyrac’s “Raoul, Sire de Créqui” 
(1789) and the delightfully piquant “Air 
de Lise,” from the same composer’s 
“Maison a Vendre” (1800), which even 
now have an honest melodic quality 
which cannot fail to appeal. They may 
be commended to tenors and sopranos 
respectively in search of a new old num- 
ber for their recital programmes. 

* ok * 


A Book of August Ndlck, in his 
Four Playable “Greetings from Afar,” 
Violin Pieces Book 2 (Arthur P. 

Schmidt Co.), adds a 
second foursome of attractive violin com- 
positions to those contained in Book 1 of 
the set. Under one cover we have: 
“Where Gypsies Dwell,” a Hungarian 
dance; “Russian Romance,” a melodious 
cavatina; “Teresita,” a Spanish dance 
of considerable rhythmic vigor, and 
“Rustling Winds,” a perpetual motion 


study. The four numbers are effective 
and really engaging. F. H. M. 

* * oe 
Two O’Hara Geoffrey O’Hara has 


Choral Pieces, made a concert arrange- 
Patriotic and ment for festival chorus 
Otherwise of our “Star Spangled 

Banner” (Published by 
the Arranger), which has been sung by 
the famed Toronto Mendelssohn Choir 
this season and commented on by the 
press in very favorable terms. On the 
printed copy we read “The melody found 
in this version was procured by means 
of phonograph records obtained from 
three audiences by Mr, O’Hara. It is 
the ‘Voice of the People.’ They sang it 
in the key of A Flat and it has been 
transposed for this edition.” All right, 
Mr. O’Hara! We are ready to believe 
that three audiences sang it this way. 
What is more. we like the brilliance of 
setting it in D Major and the manner 


Mr. Binder 











ew Music: Vocal and Jnstramentalz* 


Sear A, 


in which the voices are handled in the 
second part. The arrangement is for 
chorus of mixed voices. 

Of his solo song “The Wreck of the 
‘Julie Plante’” (Oliver Ditson Co.), a 
fine poem of William Henry Drummond, 
Mr. O’Hara has made an effective mixed 
chorus version, with baritone solo. This 
has also been sung by the Mendelssohn 
Choir, which in doing so has recognized 
the talent of one of its own composers, 
for Mr. O’Hara, although he lives in 
the U. S. A., is Canadian born. 

* * 


Frank Waller has two 
more winning’ encore 
songs in his “In Done- 
gal” and “On Sunday” 
(Harms, Inc.) songs that are typical of 
his deft musical speech. “In Donegal,” 
to a poem by Helen C. Crew, is very 
charming melodically, with a well set ac- 
companiment, the second stanza finely 
varied and harmonically ingratiating. 
It is for a high voice. “On Sunday,” to 
a Robert E. Sherwood text, is humorous 
and will please audiences who have in 
the past found so much to admire in Mr. 
Waller’s “Her Dream” and “A Poor 
Finish.” He has the skill to find appro- 
priate musical expression for this kind 
of text and to do it in a manner vocally 
effective and musically entirely respect- 
able. “On Sunday” is for high voice, 
with an optional lower note toward the 
end, which will make it possible for low 
or medium voices. 
* * * 
Mana-Zucca seems des- 
tined to score another 
big succees with her new 
song “Dan Cupid” (Carl 
Fischer), which has just appeared in 
three keys, high, medium and low. It is 
one of those simple, fascinating melodic 
outbursts which she knows so well how 
to write, a song that is fetching melodi- 
cally and rhythmically. Melodically it 
recalls her own “Big Brown Bear” and 
Richard Hageman’s “The Cunnin’ Little 
Thing,” which will in no wise interfere 
with its being received rapturously by 
concert-singers and the audiences that 
applaud them. The piano accompani- 
ment on the several stanzas is different 
each time, and the final Allegro, with the 
piano two beats after the voice in melo- 
dic imitation, is a clever touch. The text 
is by Alfred Hadel and the song is dedi- 
cated to Marie Rappold. An attractive 
title page in colors by Arthur Elder re- 
veals Dan Cupid, the subject of the song, 
busy with his arrow! 

* + * 
M. Ravel’s The miniature orchestral 
“La Valse”’ score of Maurice Ravel’s 
for | chorographic poem, “La 
Orchestra Valse” (Paris: A. Du- 

rand & Fils) is at hand 
and delights us with its ingenious instru- 
mentation. This work we have already 
heard in New York, Mr. Mengelberg hav- 
ing produced it several times this season 
at his New York Philharmonic concerts. 
In some ways it is one of the finest 
things its composer has done, in others 
it is less typical of Ravel. One thing is 
certain: it proves that the gifted 
Frenchman is still full of fine phantasy, 
that he commands today, as he has in 
his previous works, a superb orchestral 
technique and that in writing a work on 
the waltz, he can give us some good 
tunes in triple time, not that these tunes 
are better than those of Johann Strauss 
or even than those of Richard Strauss 
in “Rosenkavalier”—but they are good 
tunes and one is grateful for them in 
these days, when so many of the so- 
called best composers are as tuneless as 
a tree is bare of leaves in grim mid- 
winter. 


Two More 
Encore Songs 


by Mr. Waller 


Mana-Zucca’s 


New Song, 
“Dan Cupid” 





* ok * 
An Easter As Easter songs go this 
Song by Mr. one, “The Empty Grave” 
Stoughton (Heidelberg Press) by 


R. S. Stoughton, to a 
text by Frederick H. Martens is praise- 
worthy. It is melodious in a frank way 
and has that kind of appeal that has- in 
the past made Easter songs “successful.” 


Why shouldn’t it happen again? High 
and low keys are issued. 

ok * * 
An Attractive “Sing, My Soul! Sing” 


(Jos. P. Katz) by A. W. 
Binder, is one of two 
songs to Yiddish texts 
which Sophie Braslau is singing. The 
other one, “A Prayer,” was recently re- 
viewed in these columns. This one is a 
Vivace e marcato, C Minor, 2/4 time, 
melodically worthy and harmonized with 
considerable individuality. Ths song is 


Song by 


for a medium or low voice. Yiddish text 
by A. Reisen appears and also an Eng- 
lish version by D. L. Sprung. A. W. K. 





Reviews in Brief 











“Polka Moderne” (London: J. & W. 
Chester; Ltd.) by R. Merwolf, is a spark- 
ling, sophisticated and effective salon 
piece for piano. It is “moderne” in thé 
sense that Leschetizky and Moszkowsk' 
are. 

“Isle of Beauty” (Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.). An attractive Avalonian chorus 
for mixed voices, in a flowing 9/8 move 
ment, by S. Coleridge-Taylor. 

“Piano Pictures” (Willis Music Co.) 
By Edouard Mayor, under one cover, ar: 
included ten one-page, large-type, inter 
linear-versed piano pieces for “little art 
ists.” Outline drawings, which may be 
colored, add to the interest of each num 


- ber. 


“The Winds at Play” (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.). A graceful and brilliant 
caprice etude by John W. Metcalfe, for 
piano, conceived as an Allegro giocoso, 
and not as difficult as it appears to be. 

“First Recital Pieces for the Piano” 
(Heidelberg Press.). William T. Tim- 
mins offers piano students in Grade Two 
four effective show-pieces—“Katydid,” 
“Spinning Wheel,” “Spring Song” and 
“Mignonette”—which should please. 

Five new songs (G. Schirmer) may be 


commended for their clear, flowing 
melodic attractiveness and expressive 
appeal: “When the Stars Arise,” by 


Clarence Lucas; “Dreaming,” by Ken- 
neth M. Murchison; “My Birdeen,” by 
Jennie Prince Black; “The Dreamland 
Gate,” by Charles Huerter, and “Venus,” 
by Homer Grunn. 


“Dreamland” (Schroeder & Gunther). 
A set of ten thoughts for young pianists 
by Katherine Schuyler Ahnelt, musica! 
little teaching bits, with clever inter- 
linear texts explaining their program 
matic titles. 

New attractive salon music for piano 
(G. Schirmer) includes three clever 
studies by Rudolf Friml, “Morning 
Study,” “Right-Hand Study” and 
“Spring Study”; two graceful dances 
“Danse Petite” and “Sweet Myrtle”- 
by Leslie Loth; and, somewhat more 
difficult, an animated, rhapsodic “Spring 
Song” and a full-toned “Minuet,” by 
Alfred Mirovitch. 


“An Easter Ode” (G. Schirmer) is a 
fine Easter anthem in extended form, by 
Edward Shippen Barnes, for four-part 
mixed chorus and organ, to a poem by 
Henry Alford. 


“God Said, Behold I have Given You”’ 
(Clayton F. Summy). An effectively 
led anthem for mixed voices, with solos 
for bass and soprano or tenor by F. 
Leslie Calver. 

“March Wind” (Oliver Ditson Co.). 
A rather brilliant characteristic piece, 
not too difficult, for the piano, in 6/8 
time, to be played Molto vivace, by Eber 
C. Hamilton. 

“The Old Cottage” (G. Ricordi & Co.). 
Gitz-Rice has taken a lyric by G. de 
Grandcourt, and made of it one of those 
waltz-songs with a really haunting re- 
frain which it is hard to resist. It is 
published for high and for low voice. 


“Menuet” (Clayton F. Summy Co.). 
Marion Edwards has here written an 
unusually attractive little piano piece in 
the old form, flowing in movement and 
with happy modulatory touches. 

“Maytime and Playtime” (London: 
W. Paxton & Co., Ltd.). A book of five 
easy pianoforte duets by Ernest Newton, 
melodious and well fitted for prima vista 
playing. 

“In a Boat,” “On the Lawn,” “Spring 
Morning,” “Summer Mood” and “Valse 
Brillante” (Willis Music Co.) by L. 
Leslie Loth, are five melodious teaching 
pieces between Grades Two and Three, 
in various song-forms. 

“The Trumpet Shall Sound” (Harold 
Flammer, Inc.). One of John Prindle 
Scott’s expressive church songs, wel! 
planned for effect, with a broad climax, 
and written for high and low voice. 

“March Municipal” (Baltimore: G. 
Fred Kranz Music Co.). An effective 
routine march for piano, by Gustav 
Klemm, which might just as well use the 
adjectives “county,” “state” or “na- 
tional” as “municipal.” 

“Twenty-eight Historical Sacred Art 
Songs” (Carl Fischer). A notably fine 
collection of the loveliest of older choral! 
art songs, which offer excellent opportu- 
nities for the study of artistic choral 
singing in its higher branches. Carl F. 
Pfatteicher has compiled and edited the 
book for male voices a cappella. 
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ORCHESTRAL SEASON 
ENDS IN CLEVELAND 


Sokoloff Features Beethoven 
Symphony — Organists 
Heard in Recital 


By Grace Goulder Izant 


CLEVELAND, April 24.—Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony, heard here for the 
first time in a number of years, was the 
feature of the Cleveland Orchestra’s last 
evening concert for this season on April 
20, when Nikolai Sokoloff and his forces 
met with a rousing reception. The con- 


luctor was recalled several times, and 
his men had to rise in recognition of the 
prolonged applause. The house was bet- 
ter filled than usual. Strauss’ tone 
poem, “Don Juan’; Sibelius’ “The Swan 
of Tuonela,” and Tchaikovsky’s “1812” 
Overture were also played. In the Si- 
belius number the English horn solo was 
taken ‘by Phillip Kirchner. 

With the repetition of this program on 
the afternoon of April 22, Clevelanders 
heard the orchestra for the last time 
this year. The players have started on 
their spring tour, which will last ap- 
proximately a month, and will include 
appearances at several May festivals. 

The orchestra’s final community con- 
cert was given on April 21 at East Tech- 
nical High School. 

Seventeen hundred people, it is esti- 
mated, heard the free organ recital given 
on April 17 at Trinity Episcopal’ Cathe- 
dral by the Cathedral organist, Edwin 
Arthur Kraft, who was assisted by 
eighty members of the Singers’ Club, of 
which he is conductor, and the following 
soloists: Carlton Cooley, violinist; Na- 
houn Dinger, ’cellist; Sepp Morscher, 
harpist. The program was one of a 
series Mr. Kraft has given this season. 

The first Wednesday afternoon recital 
on the McMyler memorial organ at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art was given on 
April 19 by Douglas S. Moore, the Mu- 
seum organist. These recitals are to be 
open to the public. The first program 
included works by Bach, Schumann, 
Chausson, Franck and Rameau. 





Cleveland Collector Issues Catalog of 
His Rare Flute Library 

CLEVELAND, April 24.—Dayton C. 
Miller of the Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland, owner of one of the 
finest and largest collections of books 
relating to the flute, has recently issued 
a catalog of his library in the hope 
that by its distribution he will be enabled 


to secure information regarding works 
on the flute which he does not possess. 
At the close of the catalog he states 
that information regarding old or new 
books, pamphlets, catalogs, portraits and 
other historical material relating to 
the flute, will be greatly appreciated. 
Dr. Miller also possesses a rare collection 
of flutes which were recently exhibited 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art. He is 
himself a skilled flautist and constructor 
of flutes. His collection was begun in 
his boyhood and includes also about 2500 
titles of musical compositions for the 
flute, and the flute in combination with 
other instruments, as well as original 
and valuable works on flute playing. 





Goldman to Give Forty-two Concerts on 
Columbia Green This Season 


Season tickets for the fifth season of 
concerts by the Goldman Band under the 
direction of Edwin Franko Goldman, to 
be given on the Green at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, are now ready and 
may be had free, upon written request 
to “Summer Concerts,” Columbia Uni- 
versity. The only requirement is that 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope be 


enclosed with request. The season will 
last twelve weeks, beginning June 12 
and ending Sept. 8. There will be forty- 
two concerts on the Green and sixteen 
concerts in Parks and Hospitals of the 
City. Two concerts will also be given 
for subscribers only. The larger con- 
tributors to the fund which makes these 
concerts possible are Mrs. Daniel Gug- 
genheim, Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins, 
Mrs. Simon Frankel, Thomas F. Ryan, 
Murry Guggenheim, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., Philip Berolzheimer, Mrs. FE. 
H. Harriman, Mrs. M. R. Hambur, Mrs. 
Wm. C. Potter, Mrs. Clarence Millhiser, 
and Felix Warburg. 


ORGANISTS OF OKLAHOMA 
FORM NEW GUILD CHAPTER 








Edwin Vale McIntyre Chosen Head of 
Western Unit—Officers Installed 
by J. W. Norton 


OKLAHOMA CiTy, OKLA, April 23.— 
Edwin Vale McIntyre was elected dean 
of the Western Oklahoma Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists at the re- 
cent organization meeting held at his 
home here. Officers and members were 
installed by J. W. Norton of Chicago, 
dean of the Northern Illinois Chapter. 
Following the installation services, Mr. 
Norton spoke briefly of the organist’s 
role in the development of music, and 
outlined the work of the guild. Other 
officers elected were Mr. Dechman, sub- 
dean; Amanda O’Connor, registrar; 
Mary Cook, secretary; Mrs. R. H. Stod- 
dard, treasurer; Raymond Ryder, li- 
brarian; Mrs. George Forsythe and 
loyd Kymes Russell, auditors, and Mrs. 
A. A. Brown, Mrs. Robert M. Anderson 
of Shawnee and Pauline Roberts, mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 

Other members of the chapter, which 
has for its territory all of western Okla- 
homa, are Hilda Schmidt of Cushing, 
Mrs. L. G. Mitchell, Helen Knowles of 
Shawnee, Mrs. T. L. Bailey of Shawnee, 
Mrs. John Frank, Mrs. J. M. Satter- 
thwaite, Mrs. R. W. Merton of Guthrie, 
Norma Kunzelman and Edward A. Han- 
chett. 


Cleveland Cctivitics 
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Cleveland, April 24. 

Brahms’ Clarinet Quintet was the sub- 
ject of the seventh lecture, on April 21, 
in the course on Appreciation of Cham- 
ber Music, given by Thomas Whitney 
Surette of the music department of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. ‘The lecture 
was illustrated by Louis Edlin, first 
violin; Carlton Cooley, second violin; 
Victor de Gomez, ’cello; Samuel Lif- 
schey, viola, and Louis Green, clarinet, 


all members of the Cleveland Orchestra. 

Announcement has been made of the 
engagement of Grazella Puliver to Ar- 
thur Shepherd, assistant conductor of 
the Cleveland Orchestra. Miss Puliver 
is in the education department of the 
Victor Company, working for music ap- 
preciation in primary grades and high 
schools. The marriage will take place 
the latter part of May. Miss Puliver 
came to Cleveland two years ago from 
Kansas City. 

Edith Church, soprano, pupil of Rita 
Elandi, sang last week at the new Cleve- 
land Auditorium at the building show, 
and at the Allen Theater, where selec- 
tions from “Martha” were given in the 
regular programs, Phillip Spitalny lead- 
ing the orchestra. 

Enrico Servillo, Italian tenor, who has 
recently come to Cleveland, gave a con- 
cert with Edith Fletcher of the Cleve- 
land Opera Company on April 20 in 
Memorial Hall, Columbus. 

Naomi Crittenden, soprano and pia- 
nist; Mrs. Arthur Doncyson, soprano; 
Mrs. Walter Gerber, pianist; Mrs. Clay- 
ton McDermott, and Vera Mather gave 
the program at the meeting, April 21, 
of the Cecilian Music Club at the home 
of Mrs. McDermott. 

Saran Berman, pupil of Charles De 
Harrack, played a group of piano num- 
bers at the sixteenth annual meeting of 
the Society of Parnasse Francaise at 
the Hotel Statler on April 22. Mrs. 
Leroy Pierce, soprano, sang songs com- 
posed by Charlotte N. Shey, accompa- 
nied by the composer. 

Antonio Augenti, lyric tenor and a 





Bloch to Round Out Year’s Work in 


Cleveland 


See tH 


(Photograph on Front Page) 
URING the past two seasons as di- 
rector of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, Ernest Bloch, one of the greatest 
musical figures of this generation, has 
revealed outstanding qualities as a 
teacher and organizer. His season of 
teaching has not yet ended, however, 
for the Cleveland Institute has an- 
nounced that the director is to conduct 
five master courses at the summer ses- 
sions to be given there from July 3 to 
August 12. These courses are to be 
comprehensive in scope and will give 
occasion for Mr. Bloch to utilize the 
musical erudition which has added to 
his fame. In the first course, devoted 
to pedagogy, Mr. Bloch will discuss the 
teaching of the elements of music lead- 
ing to analysis of the musical sentence. 
In courses in harmony and counterpoint, 
Mr. Bloch will constantly make use of 
the master works for his examples. An- 
other course will be concerned with 
form, especially in respect to unity, va- 
riety, contrast, proportion, symmetry 
and progression of musical composition, 
and the fifth subject will be fugue. Mr. 
Bloch will be assisted by Roger H. Ses- 
sions, who will give supplementary 
classes, continuing the work laid down 
in Mr. Bloch’s courses. 
Mr. Bloch’s pedagogic successes fol- 
low a career rich in musical experiences. 


with Five Master Co 
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Born in Geneva in 1880, he had his first 
instruction in composition while still 
very young under Jacques Dalcroze. At 
the age of sixteen he left his home and 
went to Brussels, where for eight years 
he worked under Ysaye. He then con- 
tinued his studies with Knorr in Frank- 
fort-on-Main, and later worked in Mu- 
nich and Paris. 

Having already written songs, a sym- 
phony and two symphonic poems, he 
returned to Geneva, where he lived until 
1916, lecturing at the Conservatory and 
conducting symphony concerts at Lau- 
sanne and Neufchatel. In 1910 his opera, 
“Macbeth,” was performed at the Opéra 
Comique in Paris. 

Since his arrival in America, in 1916, 
Mr. Bloch’s career has included many 
notable achievements. Dr. Karl Muck 
was the first conductor to present his 
works, having invited Bloch to conduct 
his “Trois Poémes Juifs” in Boston. Mr. 
Bloch has also conducted his works with 
the Philadelphia, Chicago, New York 
Philharmonic, Cleveland and other or- 
chestras, and in May,, 1917, the Friends 
of Music devoted an entire concert to 
his works, with Arthur Bodanzky con- 
ducting. In 1919 Bloch’s Suite for Viola 
and Piano won the Coolidge Prize, and 
an orchestral version of the work was 
performed by the National Symphony 
the following season. Bloch’s works for 
chamber music and orchestra are being 
performed constantly both in this coun- 
try and in Europe. 
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Bruno Walter to Visit America 
Next Year 


Bruno Walter, for many years 
conductor and musical director of 
the Opera in Munich, is to visit 
the United States next season, ac- 
cording to advices received from 
E. L. Carpenter, president of the 
Board of Directors of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, who arranged 
his engagement as guest conduc- 
tor following news of Mr. Wal- 
ter’s recent resignation from his 
Munich post. Aside from the fact 

>: that he will arrive in this country 
> next spring, no information con- 
> cerning Mr. Walter’s plans was 
available. It is believed, however, 
that he will have guest perform- 
ances with several of the larger 
orchestras in this country. In 
Germany he is known as a spe- 
cialist in Wagnerian opera. His 
resignation at Munich is said to 
have followed a series of disagree- 
ments with the officials of the 
Opera. 
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newcomer to Cleveland from New York, 
has been appointed conductor of the 
choir and tenor soloist at St. Martin’s 
Episcopal Church, Cleveland Heights. 
Lollie Anderson, former student at 
Fontainebleau, will leave here in the 
latter part of June to teach singing at 
the summer session of the State Normal 
School and Junior College in Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. 
GRACE GOULDER IZANT. 


SEND HURRY CALL FOR 
HEIFETZ IN BALTIMORE 








Audience Waits and Is Rewarded with 
Fine Performance by Violinist— 
Other Events 

BALTIMORE, April 24.—An audience of 
2000 waited patiently at the Lyric, 
April 21, expecting Jascha Heifetz to 
begin his recital at four, but through 
an error, the violinist had been informed 
that the concert was scheduled for the 
evening, and after much delay he was 
located and brought to the hall by the 
local manager, Frederick R. Huber. He 
began with the Bruch Concerto, which 
did not progress far before a snapped 
string again caused delay. After this 
was adjusted, the artist seemed to gain 
his composure and played magnificently. 
The skill with which the Saint-Saéns 
Rondo Capriccioso was given has seldom 
been excelled, and the clear and dignified 
interpretations of the remaining numbers 
of the program atoned for the long 
wait which the admiring audience had 
endured. Samuel Chotzinoff at the 
piano served the violinist .with effective 
support. The concert was under the 
auspices of Mrs. Wilson-Greene of Wash- 
ington, and was a postponed date of the 
Artists’ Course given this season with 
success. 

Marguerita Sylva, soprano, and Henry 
Souvaine, American pianist, gave a re- 
cital at the Lyric on April 20, for the 
benefit of the Boy’s Brigade Summer 
Camp Fund. Mme. Sylva pleased the 
audience by her personality and through 
the intimate note of her work. Mr. 
Souvaine held the attention of the audi- 
ence with his poetic interpretations of 
Chopin and other compositions. His 
original numbers, “Mood of a Mandarin” 
and “Valse of a Viennese Doll” were ex- 
amples of colorful pianistic composition 
pleasing in type. Mr. Souvaine also ap- 
peared at the Western High School and 
the Normal School in recitals of an edu- 
cational nature. He addressed the pupils 
of these schools and delivered his mes- 
sage appropriately. He is traveling 
under the direction of the National Com- 
mittee for the Advancement of Music, 
headquarters of which are in New York. 
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_ SCHILLER FORCES PLAY IN 
EASTER SUNDAY CONCERT 





Manchester Hears Women’s String Club 
and Y. W. C. A. Sextet—Violinist 
Gives Recital 


MANCHESTER, N. H., April 24.—The 
People’s Symphony, conducted by Ru- 
dolph Schiller, gave a concert on Easter 
Sunday afternoon at the Franklin 
Street Congregational Church. Frank 
McBride was organist, and Sullivan’s 
“Lost Chord” was interpreted by Mr. 
Schonland. 

Ida Mae Crombie, violinist, conducted 
a stringed instrument club in a success- 
ful musical program at the City Library. 
The sextet of the Y.. W. C. A. sang with 
the club, and also gave an Indian lullaby, 
the “Little Papoose.” The club comprises 
Ethelyn Currier, Gula Bell, Ruth Inger- 
sol, Pauline Jones, Marion McQuesten, 
Yvette Menard, Annie Rice, Virginia 


Shedd, Dorothy Stone, Ethel Platt, 
Marion Smith, Lily Platt, Elizabeth 
Warren and Bernice Hilchey. Lucy 


Ferguson is pianist. The sextet is made 
up of the following girls: Mabel Shaw, 
Helen Caldwell, Goldie Somers, Marion 
Smith, Mary Barnes and Louise Nord- 
strom. 

Stainer’s “Crucifixion” was efficiently 
sung on April 14 at Grace Church by the 
choir of thirty-eight singers, conducted 
by Harry C. Whittemore. 

Otilla Netsch Tuttle, violinist, gave a 
recital recently, assisted by Hazel C. 
Parks, reader, and both artists, who were 
formerly residents of Manchester, were 
heartily welcomed. Stella Collins was 
the accompanist of the evening. The 
program was under the direction of John 
H. Thorne. An informal reception with 
a luncheon followed. 

Mrs. FRANK M. FRISSELLE. 





Mrs. John Davis and Composer-Daughter 
Pay New York Annual Visit 


On their annual visit, Mrs. John Davis 
and her daughter Eleanor, music teach- 
ers of Hannibal, Mo., spent ten weeks in 
New York this spring. Of the three 
recitals of her own compositions which 
Miss Davis gave this year, one at the 
residence of Mme. Buckhout enlisted the 
aid of the hostess, who sang the songs 
for soprano, “The Woodthrush,” “Ex- 
pectancy,” “Julia’s Garden,” “The Cocka- 
too,” “The Clock Song,” “Little Fairy 


Godmother,” “The Last Parting,” “Sap- 
pho,” “The Heart’s Country,” ‘“Christ- 
mas Song” and “Because I Love.” The 
last-named had to be repeated. Miss 
Davis accompanied Mme. Buckhout and 
gave as piano solos her “Call of the Sea,” 
“The Eagle’s Mate,” a Wedding March 
on Themes by Geoffrey O’Hara, “Wooa- 
land Serenade”. and Prelude. Elinor 
Whittemore, violinist, also had Miss 
Davis’ support at the piano in a Ber- 
ceuse. Martha Whittemore, ’cellist, was 
similarly assisted by her in “Over in 
France.” Violinist and ’cellist joined in 
a Duo which has won special favor. At 
the March reception and tea of the Mu- 
sician’s Club, in Carnegie Hall, Mrs. 


Davis was one of the aides to Augustus 
Post, host of the day. In the musical 
program, made up of American numbers, 
Miss Davis accompanied the _ Indian 
Princess Atalie Unkalunt in the Ojibway 
songs and later appeared as accompan- 
ist, singer and pianist in some of her 
own compositions. Mrs. and Miss Davis 
also attended the dinner given for Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Coates by the Mu- 
sician’s Club of New York, Walter Dam- 
rosch, president, of which Miss Davis is 
a member, and a dinner of the Women’s 
National Book Association, whose presi- 
dent, Belle Walker, has invited Miss 
Davis to give a program of her composi- 
tions at the 1923 dinner. 





St. Louis Artists Heard in Concerts 


St. Louis, April 15.—An interesting 
concert was given at Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional Church. Mme. Mollie Hourigan, 
pianist, a visitor in the city, was the 
featured performer, presenting two 
groups of admirably chosen numbers. 
Helen Traubel Carpenter, soprano, pupil 
of Mme. Vetta-Karst was heard in sev- 
eral groups. Oliver Smith, tenor; Olga 
Hambuechen, contralto, and Edward 
Holscher, baritone, with Vernos Henschie 
at the organ and piano, also contributed 
to the program. Cornelius Maffie, pupil 
of Ottmar Moll, recently gave a recital 
of piano music at the Wednesday Club 
Auditorium before a large audience. His 
skill in technique and quality of tone 
were of a high order. H. W. Cox. 





Ethelynde Smith Sings for Canadians 


WOLFVILLE, N. S., April 15.—Ethel- 
ynde Smith, soprano, was heard in re- 
cital at the Baptist Church, under the 
auspices of the Acadia Conservatory 
of Music and Fine Arts, on the evening 
of April 6. In addition to her an- 
nounced program of eighteen numbers, 
she was obliged to give six extras and 
roused her audience to enthusiasm. 
Marion V. Gay was Miss Smith’s able 
accompanist. At the close of the pro- 
gram the audience joined in singing “God 
Save the King.” 





Paul Kochanski, the Polish violinist, 
has left Paris for Spain where he will 
make several recital appearances after 
which he will return to Paris and leave 
for a concert tour of South America 
beginning in June. 


Pupils of Ethel Glenn Hier Give Program 


TENAFLY, N. J., April 15.—Pupils of 
Ethel Glenn Hier, New York teacher, 
were heard in a piano recital on April 6. 
An interesting feature of the program 
was that each player gave a short sketch 
of the composer whose work was per- 
formed and of the form used. Each also 
played a_ short original composition. 
Madeline Harwood, Howard Mott, Doris 
Merchant, Marjorie Collins, Elizabeth 
Taylor, Donald Agger, Hope Dyer, 
Melanie Langer, Betty Marshall, Me- 
lanie Langer, Barbara Collins, Jean 
Frazier, Carroll Agger and Ruth Dyer 
participated. Two short compositions of 
Miss Hier’s, “Fireflies” and “Dragon 
Flies,’ were included in the list. 





Directs Sacred Concert in 
Troy 


Troy, N. Y., April 15.—W. Leo Mc- 
Carthy, who has resigned his post as 
organist and choirmaster of St. Co- 
lumba’s Church, Schenectady, to accept 
a similar position at St. Peter’s, Troy, 
directed a sacred concert recently in his 
new church. A chorus of 100 voices gave 
numbers and Miss Grober, Miss Reilly, 
Miss Carney, Mr. Burke and Miss Glynn 
gave solos. Mr. McCarthy gave organ 
numbers. He is a graduate of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, New York, and 
a member of the American Guild of 
Organists. 


McCarthy 





Ruth St. Denis will make her first ap- 
pearance in Chicago in several seasons 
at Orchestra Hall on Oct. 23 and 24, 
under the management of Wessels and 
Voegeli. As elsewhere, she will be as- 
sisted by Tea Shawn and the Denishawn 
Dancers. 


ACTIVITY IN BETHLEHEM 





Bach Choir and Local Societies Prepar: 
for Music Week—Recent Concerts 


BETHLEHEM, PaA., April 22.—Bethle 
hem is to do its share in the observance 
of Music Week throughout the Stat: 
during the week of April 30, and ther: 
will be interesting free musical events 
each day, including a public rehearsa! 
by the Bach Choir, under Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle; concerts by the Bethlehem Stee! 
Company’s Band, the High School Or- 
chestra and Glee Clubs, with vocal and 
instrumental soloists. Included among 


the committee chairmen are: David G 
Samuels, A. Louise Morris, Mrs. A. S 
Cooley, George T. Fonda, Rev. Charles 
D. Huber, Robert E. Shafer, T. Edgar 


Shields, I. H. Bartholomew, William 
Rohs, Mrs. A. W. Bray, Marguerite 
Speck, A. C. Huff, M. J. Torpey and 
A. H. Buck. 


In the last of a series of winter and 
spring recitals at the Woman’s Club, 
arranged by a committee headed by Mrs. 
A. W. Bray, Justin Williams of New 
York, pianist, and Anna Estes of Beth- 
lehem, soprano, appeared is an interest- 
ing program of Russian compositions, 
both vocal and instrumental. 

T. Edgar Shields, organist at Lehigh 
University, and of the Bach Choir here, 
has closed his series of recitals at the 
University. Walter T. Mitchell, tenor, 
appeared with Mr. Shields at the closing 
program. 

A. Louise Morris, supervisor of music 
in the public schools of this city, recent- 
ly directed a concert given by the High 
School Orchestra and choruses of young 
men and women. This concert revealed 
a great advance in the work being done 
in her department. The close of a music 
memory contest among the school chil- 
dren and the citizens in general will 
take place at a big public event to be 
held during Music Week. 

Five hundred persons attended a Sun. 
day afternoon concert in Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church recently when I. H. 
Bartholomew, organist, directed the 
choir in the singing of Maunder’s “Olivet 
to Calvary.” Mrs. Edward Lake, so- 
prano; Frances Trexler, contralto, and 
Robert Fenstermacher, bass, were the 
soloists. Instrumental numbers’ were 
given by Mr. Bartholomew, and by Ruth 
Sipple, harpist. ROBERT E. SHAFER. 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-sixth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Mme. J. L. Bayerlee 


ARTIST TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 502 W. 113th 8t., N. Y. Cathedral 7960 
Auditions by appointment only. 














Jan van Bommel 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. Audubon 1678 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown Uyric Diction 


Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enun- 
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Italilan—F rench—Spanish—English 
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Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
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BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Victor Harris 

Teacher of Singing in all its branches 
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Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
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Accompaniste 


Carnegie Hall. 1913." New York. 
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Address: Gamut Club Building. Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSE R—PIANIST 
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Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New York City 
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Telephone Columbus 1405 
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VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
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Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Remo Cortesi 

VOICE COACH 
836 West 46th St. 
367 W. 86th St., New York 





Longacre 2375 
Sehuyler 5910 





Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 

8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 

3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 69th St., New York. 
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Recitals and Concerts 
Address: Miss Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Isidore Luckstone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7498 Schuyler 


Elsie Lyon 
Mezzo-Contralto 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
805 Carnegie Hall New York City 





Henry F. Seibert 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading, 
Pennsylvania 


Dan W. Smith 
BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
High Point, N. O. 











INSTRUCTION IN OBOE 


Albert Marsh 
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Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Teacher of Piano specializing in the 
Training of Teachers 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. ’"Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
813 West 57th Street New York City 
Phone Columbus 7548 
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Mme. Niessen-Stone 
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Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
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M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 


Adele Luis Rankin UyTic—Celoratura 


Soprano 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Binging 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway. New York "Phone Bryant 1274 


Elsa Riefflin soprano 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Residence, 220 Wadsworth Ave. 
Wadsworth 2828 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 


607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 624 St., New York 

















Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York. 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
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Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Phone: 584 








Anna Ruzena Sprotte 
School of Vocal Art 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 





Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Wm. Stickles 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
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Charles Tamme 
Teacher of Singing 


264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 


28 West 63rd St. Tel, 
Crystal Waters Soloist 


Vocal Instruction 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 1461 


Mary Louise Woelber 
Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemper 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologue 
810 Carnegie Hall New York 
° Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 8900 


Zerfli Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Production 
Studio: 338 West End Avenue, NEW YORE 
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FOSTERING CHAMBER MUSIC IN MISSOURI 


Kansas City’s First Series 
Successful—Recitals by 
Visiting Artists 
By Blanche Lederman 

Kansas City, Mo., April 24.—The 
Kansas City Chamber Music Society has 
just concluded a successful series of con- 
certs, the first it has undertaken; and 


in the final program of an attractive sea- 


son, on April 6 presented works by 
American composers, with Mrs. Raymond 
Havens, contralto, and Richard Canter- 
bury, pianist, as soloists. The organiza- 
tion comprises twelve leading orchestral 
men who are especially interested in 
playing the best chamber music, and 


under the leadership of N. De Rubertis 
it has met with gratifying success. Mr. 
De Rubertis conducted at this concert a 
program chosen from the works of Had- 
ley, Herbert, Cadman, Carl Busch, 
Richard Canterbury, Damrosch, Grain- 
ger, MacDowell, Clark-Smith and Schroe- 
der. Mrs. Havens preserved the high 
standard she has attained in previous 
work this season by her interpretation 
of the Robin Woman’s Song from Cad- 
man’s “Shanewis.” Mr. Canterbury’s 
playing of a Concert Study by Mac- 
Dowell also won warm applause. Mrs. 
Horatio L. Harmon, president, and Mrs. 
Allen Taylor, vice-president of the so- 
ciety, spoke briefly of plans for the next 
series. 

Fritz Kreisler played to an audience 
estimated at 5000 persons in Convention 














ADELE 


RANKIN 


SOPRANO 


Scores significant success in her New York recital 


PRINCESS THEATRE 
April 2nd, 1922 


A few convincing press opinions: 





“« . . . Brilliant 


voice of considerable 
hearers with notes of high altitude.”’ 


range and strength . ... aroused her 
New York Tribune, April 3. 


«|, . Program of ambitious scope and great interpretative difficulty . . . he 


voice was clear, bright and flexible.”’ 


New York Sun, April 3. 
: 


**. . . Won her audience through her vocal artistry . . . revealed a voice of 
exquisite quality and a considerable degree of technical fluency, her high E at 
the conclusion floating brilliantly . . . Equally successful in lyric songs.” 


“« | . . Interesting program showed to good advantage her interpretative skill and 
flexibility of her voice which is of_very high range and clear. . 
Her clear diction is a pleasure to hear.” 


with taste and knowledge of style. 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio and Festivals 


Musical America, April 8. 


. She sings 


Musical Courier, April 6. 








Address Secretary to Adele Rankin, 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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LOUIS S. STILLMAN 


PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 





SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
July 5th to August 9th 


Classes in Interpretation, Technique 
and Aesthetics 





STUDIO: 148 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 











MAESTRO 
ENRICO 














ROSATI 


Singing Teacher of the Royal Musical Lyceum of Santa Cecilia of Rome (Italy), who was 


GIGLI 


THE GREAT POPULAR TENOR OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
will arrive in New York on October Ist, and will open a Singing School for voice place- 
ment, artistic roles, for solfeggio, piano and training of all the scores of the most famous 


the only instructor of 


operas. 


Appointment by mail only. 





Hall recently, and closed the series of five 
concerts locally conducted under the lo- 
cal Horner-Witte-Shouse management. 
Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata, Mendels- 
sohn’s E Minor Concerto, a movement of 
a Grieg Sonata, and miscellaneous num- 
bers by Dvorak, Schubert, Dawes, and 
Kreisler were played, amid the scenes of 
acclamation which usually attend the 
violinist’s recitals. Carl Lamson shared 
in the applause, particularly for his fine 
work in the “Kreutzer” Sonata. The 
concert was broadcasted by the Kansas 
City Star through the Western Radio 
Company. 

The Fritschy Concert Direction closed 
the fifteenth year of its excellent after- 
noon series with a recital by Margaret 
Matzenauer on March 28. The singer, 
who was warmly greeted by an audience 
which filled the Shubert Theater, was 
heard in songs by Handel, Veracini, 
Mozart, Meyerbeer, Wolf, Schumann, 
Brahms, Debussy, Thomas, Staub, Wint- 
ter Watts, LaForge, and Bizet. George 
Vause, who played the accompaniments, 
also contributed a group of pieces by La- 
Forge, Godard, and Grainger. Five en- 
cores had to be given. 

Electa Gifford, soprano, gave her sec- 
ond recital of the season on April 6 under 
the auspices of the Athenaeum, and sang 
oratorio and operatic music, folk-songs, 
and lieder. Anna Miller, manager of 
the Kansas City Symphony Association, 
was the accompanist. 

Mary Witters and Ruth Erhardt 
played an interesting two-piano recital 
at the Athenaeum Clubhouse on April 3, 
when numbers by Schumann, Arensky, 
Saint-Saéns, Borodine, and other com- 
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Quality PIANOS 
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“Throughout long years of study, 
Bach 
spired me with never failing nobility 
and purity of tone.” 


RANICH & BACH 


posers were heard. Ruth M. Trice, read- 
er, assisted. 

Carl Busch’s “Song of Spring” will be 
sung by 500 children with the Chicago 
Symphony at the May Festival at Ann 
Arbor University. 





Auburn Choirmaster Plans Series Illus- 
trating Church Music 


AUBURN, N. Y., April 24.—Musical 
services, illustrating the various types of 
hymns and other church music, have 
been planned by Charles G. Adams, 
choirmaster of the First Baptist Church 
in this city, and the first of these pro- 
grams, illustrating Jewish hymns, and in 
particular the “Song of Miriam,” in the 
eighteenth chapter of the Book of Exo- 
dus, was recently given with musical 
numbers by a chorus of twenty voices. 
The programs, it is believed, will pos- 
sess both a religious and an artistic in- 
terest. HARRY R. MELONE. 


Missouri Girls’ Club Heard Again After 
Several Years 


CoLumBIA, Mo., April 22.—Admirable 
ensemble singing characterized the pro- 
gram given by the Girls’ Glee Club of the 
University of Missouri in the University 
Auditorium on April 4. Four scenes 
were presented, the girls being in cos- 
tumes. Edith Kammack, soprano, was 
soloist. This is the first time in several 
years that the Glee Club has sung in 
concert. It is conducted by John H. 
Mueller. BLANCHE WESTERMAN. 





All the material in MusiIcaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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Cause of Music Loses an Eminent 
Dr. Cogswell 


ATT EER Ree Lee 


Advocate in Passing of 
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Late Director of Music in Pub- 
lic Schools of District of 
Columbia Held Many Im- 
portant Educational Posi- 
tions in Other Cities—In- 
stituted Valuable Reforms 
in School Music 


ASHINGTON, D. C., April 20.—1n 

the passing of Hamlin E. Cogswell, 
director of music in the public schools of 
the District of Columbia, the cause of 
music not only in the District but 
throughout the country, has suffered an 
irreparable loss. As noted in the issue 
of MUSICAL AMERICA of April 15, Mr. 
Cogswell, several months ago, suffered a 


severe nervous breakdown but after a 
short rest was able to resume his work. 
His illness, however, proved more serious 
than had been supposed and he was hur- 
ried to the Johns Hopkins Hospital in 
Baltimore in hope of prolonging his life. 
He died there, however, on April 7. 

Dr. Cogswell was born at Silvara, Pa., 
in 1852, and was educated principally in 
Boston, receiving his degree of Doctor 
of Music from Syracuse University. From 
1874 to 1885 he was bandmaster of the 
Thirteenth Pennsylvania Regiment Band 
at Scranton, Pa., and was also choir- 
master at one of the important churches 
in that city during the same _ period. 
From 1886 to 1890 he was leader of the 
City Band at Elmira, N. Y., choirmaster 
of Trinity Church and conductor of the 
Choral Society. In 1890, Dr. Cogswell 
became director of the Conservatory of 
Music at Mansfield, Ohio, which position 
he held until 1897, after which he was 
for one year supervisor of music in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., going from there to Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., where he occupied a similar 
position and was also conductor of the 
city band. In 1903 he returned to Mans- 
field, where he remained for three years. 
He then became director of the Normal 
Conservatory of Music at Indiana, Pa., 
which position he resigned in 1915 to take 
up his duties in Washington. 


Instituted Many Reforms 


From the time of his appointment in 
Washington, in September, 1916, Dr. 
Cogswell instituted many much-needed 
reforms in school music besides broaden- 
ing its scope to a considerable degree. 
Among the most important of these re- 
forms were numerous changes in the mu- 
sic courses in the schools, introducing the 
study of harmony and music apprecia- 
tion, the inauguration of a school or- 
chestra and the establishing of music 
centers. Another important reform of 
his was the granting of credits in the 
schools for work done with outside 
teachers. In the matter of the school 
orchestra, Dr. Cogswell was hampered by 
a regulation which forbade music classes 
to be held outside of school hours. With 
characteristic tact, however, he managed 
to have this regulation set aside and not 
only organized the various orchestral 
units in the schools but also the District 
Orchestra. One of his last acts in the 
cause of music was the organization of 
the High Schoo] Cadets’ Band under the 
supervision of the War Department. 

In the autumn of 1916, on the resigna- 
tion of Sydney Lloyd Wrightson as con- 
ductor of the Oratorio Societv, Dr. Cogs- 
well was unanimously elected to the po- 
sition. He was also keenly interested in 
music as a war activity and in October 
of that year was made leader of the regi- 
mental band of the Home Defense League 
Rifles, which he at once exnanded from 
forty-five to sixty pieces, and throughout 
the war was tireless in organizing con- 
certs and musical entertainments of va- 
rious kinds for the enlisted men. His war 
song, “Victory,” which he composed in 
1918 and dedicated to General Pershing, 
attained a wide popularity. Another 
song,* “Pennsylvania,” is well known 
throughout his native state. 

For a number of years previous to his 
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The Late Dr. Hamlin E. Cogswell, Eminent 
Musical Educator 


death, Dr. Cogswell was a member of the 
faculty of the Summer School of Music 
at Cornell University. He was also presi- 
dent of the music section of the National 
Education Association. 

Funeral services were conducted by a 
Masonic lodge in Baltimore, after which 
the body was cremated. A memorial 
service will be held in Washington in the 
near future. 

Dr. Cogswell has left behind him the 
memory of a man of many attainments 
in the field of music, as a conductor, a 
composer, a lecturer, music supervisor 
and a director of public school music, 
under whose supervision public school 
music especially was raised to a far 
higher standard and, as a major study in 
the schools,.given an impetus the possi- 
bilities of which cannot yet be foreseen. 





Mrs. Cogswell to Succeed Her 
Husband 


Mrs. Cogswell, to whom Dr. Cogswell 
was married in 1874, has been appointed 
by the District school authorities to suc- 
ceed her husband as director of music 
of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia. At present the appointment 
is made temporarily to complete the pres- 
ent school term. Exactly what the future 
will develop for a permanent musical di- 
rector, officials are not prepared to say. 

Mrs. Cogswell was a co-worker with 
her husband for some time past, owing 
to Dr. Cogswell’s failing health. She is 
therefore well able to take up the work 
and to carry out the plans for the present 
school term. She is well known as an ed- 
ucator and was always closely associated 
with her husband in all his work. Since 
coming to Washington she has taken an 
active part in musical affairs, as well as 
civic and educational matters. Through 
her literary attainments she was admit- 
ted to the League of American Pen 
Women, being at present the national 
corresponding secretary of that organi- 
zation. WILLARD Howe. 





Announce Artists for Hays Festival 


Hays, KAN., April 22.—The fourth 
annual festival here is to be held this 
year from April 30 to May 7, inclusive, 
with two programs a day in Sheridan 
Coliseum. The whole function is a 
project of the Fort Hays Kansas Normal 
School. A community chorus of some- 
thing like 600 voices is the nucleus of the 
festival. This chorus, which will sing 
“The Creation,” on the evening of the 
first Sunday, and “The Messiah,” on the 
second, is made up of college students, 
high school students, business and pro- 
fessional men and women. housewives 
and workers of all kinds. When W. A. 
Lewis became president of the normal 
school nine years ago, he conceived for 
it several ambitions, among them the 
development of a great community 
chorus. Four years ago the festival was 


started. This year, Ernestine Schumann 
Heink and Raoul Vidas will be the two 
special Sunday afternoon artists. The 
soloists, who have been engaged for the 
two oratorios and for special programs 
through the week, are Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, soprano; Edna Swanson Ver 
Haar, contralto; Ernest Davis, tenor, 
and Gustaf Holmquist, bass. The calen- 
dar for the week will bring programs by 
various organizations and groups from 
the Normal School’s music and other 
departments. On Saturday will be held 
a Kansas public school music contest, 
for solos, vocal and instrumental quar- 
tets, glee clubs, and orchestras. The 
director of the festival from its incep- 
tion has been Henry Edward Malloy. 


LIMA SCHOOLS WILL 
ENTER EISTEDDFOD 


Brisk Contests Witnessed in 
Preliminary Trials 
for Findlay 


Lima, On10, April 24.—Excitement is 
running high among Lima’s musically 
inclined High School students, and will 
reach its culminating point on April 28, 
when singers and performers from six 
separate towns and cities will meet at 
Findlay, Ohio, in the High School Kis- 
teddfod, as it is now better known. This 
is the second annual meeting of the West 








Central 
tive Association. 

Lima’s two high schools, Central and 
South, met on April 21 to contest the 
finals. Nearly 1000 enthusiasts were on 
hand at Central Auditorium to cheer 
their respective favorites. G. A. Leh- 
mann of Bluffton College was the adju- 
dicator. Somewhat handicapped in the 
matters of formal experience with pro- 
fessional teachers and time given for 
practice, South High in winning two of 
the nine contests came in for congratu- 
lation, and its instructor May Dufficy, 
was accorded deserved praise by the ad- 
judicator. 

These numbers were: the mixed quar- 
tet, won by Mary Dudley, John Ridenour, 
I'rancis Beck and Armand Arnold, and 
the boys’ solo number with John Sonn- 
tag as the South High’s champion. 

Th winners among Central High’s con- 
testants, who were drilled by Margaret 
Gregg, one of Supervisor Mark Evans’ 
assistants and a singer of ability, were: 


Janis Kozat, contralto solo; Harold 
Evans and George Conrad, bass duet; 

. ,’ 
Iona Price, soprano solo. Central’s 


Girls’ and Boys’ Glee Clubs, number- 
ing in each about thirty singers from 
all four years’ classes, and the mixed 
chorus of sixty also representing those 
years were also successful. This last 
number, “The Miller’s Wooing,” by Fan- 
ning, was most earnestly and enthusi- 
astically contested by the two youthful 
bodies, and according to the adjudi- 
cator, closely also. 

All those who sold ten or more tickets 
for the preliminary trials will be taken 
to Findlay, their expenses paid by the 
local representatives of the Eisteddfod. 
Those who failed to do so, and they were 
few, will pay their own way. Dr. Hol- 
lis Dann was the adjudicator at the first 
meeting held in Lima last year. Dr. 
Daniel Protheroe of Chicago will officiate 
at the coming contest. 

The Etude Club will close its official 
work of the year with the meeting of 
May 2, when the life and works of De- 
bussy will be studied, with illustrations 
by members. Mrs. Clarence Klinger, the 
president, will be the hostess. A success- 
ful meeting was held on April 18, when 
Mrs. Paul Timmerman _§ entertained. 
Mrs. Klinger was leader. Richard 
Strauss was discussed, and some strik- 
ing excerpts from his works were played 
by Pauline Wemmer Gooding and Mrs. 
J. Allen Grubb. H. EUGENE HALL. 





WESTERN SPRINGS, ILL., April 17.— 
Stuart Barker, baritone of the faculty 
of Chicago Conservatory, was soloist in 
a performance of the Dubois Cantata 
“Seven Last Words” on April 6. 


Ohio Interscholastic Competi- . 


MUELLER NOVELTY 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


“Schlaraffiada” Proves of Ca 
nival Type — Opera 
Season Closes 
By H. T. Craven 

PHILADELPHIA, April 24.—Otto Mu 
ler, one of the first violinists of t! 
Philadelphia Orchestra, appeared 
conductor and composer at the concer: 
given by Mr. Stokowski’s organizati: 
in the Academy of Music on Frida 
afternoon and Saturday night. 

Mr. Mueller’s interesting gifts in t} 
field of musical invention have be 
previously revealed in orchestral pr. 
grams. In 1912 his “Atlantis” was pe) 
formed here, and two years later hi 
“Dramatic Overture.” His latest wor! 
“Schlaraffiada,” may be classed as “ca: 
nival type,” which rating naturally sug 
gests Dvorak and Berlioz. 

Without sacrificing his own distinct! 
vital original inspiration, the instru 
mental coloring of these two resourcefu 
composers has been freely employed b 
Mr. Mueller. There is a decided hit 
of the English horn theme of “Carnav: 
Romaine” in one of the major motiv: 
introduced by this same instrument i 
“Schlaraffiada,” although the melodii 
development is by no means imitativ 
Dvorak is recalled in the silvery ti 
tinnabulations with which the atmo: 
phere of gaiety is depicted. Back o 
these superficial resemblances, howeve: 
there is a conscious feeling for th 
kindly species of Teutonic sentime: 
and easy-going camaraderie from whi 
the war inevitably diverted popular at 
tention. 

The “Schlaraffiada,” which Mr. Muell« 
extols in his refreshing composition, | 
described by James L. Ford in h 
“Forty-Odd Years in the Literary Shop’ 
as a “typically German society, founde: 
in Prague by certain easy-going, impec 
nious gentlemen whose idea was to enjo 
at stated intervals an evening in Schla 
raffenland, a mythical region in which 
care is unknown and roasted pigeon 
fly into the mouths of the hungry.” 
The subsequent international expansio! 
of the, literally as Well as figuratively, 





Bohemian fellowship is fairly wel! 
known. . 
Mr. Mueller depicts its charm i) 


affectionate and effective musical terms. 
The smell of the lamp cannot be de 
tected in this score, which is well worth) 
of preservation in the orchestra’s rep 
ertory. The premiére was unmistakab)) 
successful, and there were sincere plau 
dits for the composer when he stepped 
from the conductor’s desk. 

Mr. Stokowski resumed his familia 
office for the balance of the evening. 
His symphonic offering was the Fifth 
Tchaikovsky Symphony, played with 
superb appreciation of its romantic and 
emotional appeal. 

The soloist was Edward Lane, a 
young Philadelphia pianist, winner of 
the Stokowski medal, the object 0! 
which is to disclose and encourage th 
best musical talent among the youn: 
musicians of this community, and t 
bring it in a practical way before th 
public. Mr. Lane, who was the suc 
cessful contestant in 1921, was heard 
in the familiar but unstaled E Fla' 
Concerto of Liszt. There was no mis 
taking an assured and graceful tech 
nique on the part of this promisin 
young artist. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s Philadelphia sea 
son of sixteen Tuesday night perform 
ances was brought to a close in th 
Academy last week with a brilliant pr: 
duction of “Samson et Dalila.” Mor 
eloquent lyricism has not been hear 
here this year than that contributed b; 
Margaret Matzenauer as the Philistin: 
siren and Giovanni Martinelli as he: 
tragic victim. De Luca was a satisfac 
tory High Priest and Leon Rothier’ 
rich basso was heard to admirable ad 
vantage in the measures assigned t 
the Old Hebrew. Minor rdéles were as 
sumed by Angelo Bada, Giordano Paltri 
nieri and Vincenzo Reschiglian. 
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Recitals and Concerts in New York Have Fresh Impetus 
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Choral Organizations Give Spring Programs and Theaters are 
Requisitioned for Individual Artists—Beethoven Associa- 
tion Closes Its Year—Philadelphia Orchestra Makes Its 
Last Visit—Harvard Singers Prove Prowess 
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FTER a week of relatively few concerts ‘and recitals, there was an ac- 
A celeration of activity in the auditoriums devoted to music during the 
span of seven days ending April 23 in New York. Sunday was one of the 
busiest days of the latter half of the season, nine different events being 
scheduled. With the coming of spring, a tendency to use some of the smaller 
theaters rather than the concert halls that have had few vacant dates all 


winter long has been noted. 

An event of the week was the last 
Beethoven Association program of the 
year, in which more than the usual num- 
ber of members participated. Franz 
Kneisel emerged from his retirement to 
take part in it. The last of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra series, which was 
also the last of the regularly scheduled 
symphony concerts of the year, was an- 
other salient event. Numerous choral 
concerts were given. The Harvard Glee 
Club, the Beethoven Society, the Banks 
Glee Club, the Rubinstein Club, the 
Singers Club, the Riverside Choral Club 
and, in joint concert for the benefit of 
the Vassar College fund, the University 
Glee Club and Mendelssohn Glee Club, 
were organizations which appeared. 
Each presented soloists. 

Concerts sponsored by the American 
Music Guild and the International Com- 
posers Guild were among programs of 
the week. The first performance of 
Charles T. Griffes’ posthumous music 
for the pageant, “Salut au Monde,” at 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, will be re- 
viewed in the next issue. 





Beethoven Association, 
April 17 


A large number of artists and a wide 
variety of compositions worked together 
for the good of the last program of the 
Beethoven Association for this season, 
at Aeolian Hall on Monday evening. 
Especially gratifying was the emergence 
of Franz Kneisel from the privacies of 
pedagogy. His evening’s return to the 
concert platform was effected not as 
violinist but as conductor of a small 
string orchestra which, recruited from 
the student-body of the Institute of 
Musical Art, played excellently in the 
Wilhelm Friedemann Bach Concerto in 
E Minor, with Ernest Hutcheson as 
piano soloist, and in the Vivaldi Con- 
certo for strings with two violins and 
‘cello obbligato. The figured bass ac- 
companiment in the latter work was 
filled out, in this performance, at the 
piano and organ. For the musical anti- 
quarian these compositions had special 
charm in the vicissitudes of their past; 
their present yielded refreshment to more 
casual ears. 

George Hamlin’s song-group pressed 
Harold Bauer into service as accompan- 
ist for the J. S. Bach “O Jesulein Siiss, 
O Jesulein Mild”; “Total Eclipse,” from 
Handel’s “Samson”; Schumann’s “Geis- 
ternéhe,” the Brahms “Sonntag” and 
“Mein Madel Hat einen Rosenmund,” and 
Hugo Wolf’s “Der Tambour” and “Der 
Rattenfainger.” The tenor made drama 
of the Wolf songs especially. 
which contained nothing of the com- 
poser’s whose name the society bears 
was brought to a close by the “Forellen” 
Quintet of Schubert. In this, Mr. Bauer 
joined forces with Michel Piastro, violin; 
Louis Svecenski, viola; Emmeran Stoe- 
ber, ’cello, and L. F. Manoly, double bass. 
A capacity audience applauded. 

D. J. TP. 


Dwight Fiske, April 17 


A matinée recital of impressionistic 
songs and piano works by Dwight Fiske, 
American composer, was given at the 
Princess Theater on April 17. Mr. Fiske 
was assisted by Dorothy Fox, soprano, 
and Paul Leyssac, reader.. The composi- 
tions played authoritatively by Mr. 
Fiske included two Preludes; a Romance, 
“Slavic Refugees”; “A Dancer of 
Thebes,” and “Excerpts from a Russian 
Ballet,” the last of which was encored. 
The composer also interpreted at the 
piano a number of works given to ac- 
company texts spoken by Mr. Leyssac, 
including Kipling’s “An Answer,” Fiona 
MacLeod’s “The White Peacock” and 
Leconte de Lisle’s “Les Elfs.” It was 
particularly in the songs given by Miss 








A list 





Fox that the composer’s gifts found full- 
est expression. These included a cycle 
of settings of poems by Stevenson, 
Chinese poems of the ninth century, 
“A Young Poet Dreams of His Beloved,” 
“Shoreless Sea” and “Moonlight”; two 
works by B. Preston Clark, Jr., “Faith” 
and “Nocturne,” and “Metamorphosis” to 
verses by Eugene Jolas, the last number 
being repeated in response to insistent 
applause. R. M. K. 





Doris Madden and Henri 
Lamy, April 17 


Doris Madden, pianist, and Henri 
Lamy, baritone, were heard in joint re- 
cital, at the Magna Chordia Chambers, 
on Monday evening, under the auspices 
of the Arts Assembly. Mr. Lamy sang 
the aria “Vision Fugitive” from “Héro- 
diade”; a group of French numbers, 
comprising Tremisot’s “Noél des Mate- 
lots,” Dubois’ “Poéme de Mai” and 
Paladilhe’s “Psyché,” and three songs by 
American composers, Kramer’s “We 
Two,’ MacFadyen’s “Inter Nos” and 
Rogers’ “The Star.” Olga Halafy was 
at the piano for the singer. The num- 
bers given excellent performances by 
Miss Madden included a Chopin Etude; 
two numbers by Palmgren, “Cradle 
Song” and “The Sea”; Schumann’s 
“Carnaval” and the Liszt Tarantelle, 
from “Venezia e Napoli.” R. M. K. 





Harvard Glee Club, April 17 


The fifty-three singers of the Har- 
vard Glee Club, who made the trip to 
New York for the annual concert at 
Carnegie Hall on April 17, gave one of 
the finest choral concerts heard this 
season. The music was of a high stand- 
ard, and it was sung with rare finish 
and meaning. It is true that now and 
then the diction of the singers was not 
impeccable; the phrasMg, as in certain 
lines of Edward Ballantine’s “Song of 
Night,” for example, was sometimes du- 
bious, and the balance of tone was not 
always true. But these faults, fugitive 
as they were, merely brought into bolder 
relief the many fine qualities the choir 
is able to boast. 

Under Dr. Archibald T. Davidson’s 
excellent guidance, the students made a 
capital impression by their fire and lu- 
cidity, promptitude in attack, clarity in 
articulation and certainty of intonation, 
and, above all, by their remarkable va- 
riety and power in tone-shading. Pergo- 
lesi’s “Glory to God” furnished one of 
the best examples of this wealth of tonal 
color. Again, in Gretchaninoff’s “Credo,” 
where the profession of faith was 
chanted by the soloist, Lyle R. Ring, 
against a soft choral background com- 
prising the repetition of the phrase “I 
believe,” the effect was very beautiful. 
Bach was represented by “Come Thou, 
O Come,” and Palestrina by “Ecce Quo- 
modo Moritur,” and there was a wide 
choice also of secular music. César 
Franck’s 
which the martial theme was given out 
in a brisk staccato ensemble, was re- 
markably fine, well-balanced, and full 
of life. There were “Student Songs of 
Finland,” wherein the singers aptly imi- 
tated the effects of “sleigh-bells bright” 
in Merikanto’s story of “The Poor Lit- 
tle Girl,” and joined in an admirable 
exposition of mezza-voce singing in 
Palmgren’s “Summer Evening,” in sup- 
port of the solo expressively given in 
light tenor voice by Joseph Lautner. 
A bold, resonant ensemble was produced 
in Brahms’ “Maiden of Inistore,” a set- 
ting of words from Ossian’s “Fingal.” 
A great test of the intonation of the 
choir was given in Darius Milhaud’s 


“Choeur des Chameliers,” in , 


setting of the 121st Psalm, and in its 
intricate harmonies it proved a rare 
example of a cappella singing. 

R. S. Childe played any piano accom- 
paniments necessary, and in the con- 
cluding chorus, “Let Their Celestial 
Concerts Al! Unite,” one of the finest 
numbers of the evening, he was joined 
by C. T. Leonard at the organ. The 
large audience tried to secure many en- 
cores, but the conductor would grant 
only two. P. J. N 





Luella Meluis, April 18 


Luella Meluis, coloratura soprano, with 
Coenraad V. Bos at the piano and Ray- 
mond E. Williams, flautist, assisting 
with obbligatos in two numbers, gave 
her final recital of the season in the Town 
Hall on Tuesday night of last week. 
Mme. Meluis’ singing has improved in 
every respect during the winter. Her 
trill, which lacked sureness at her earlier 
appearance, has become perfect and her 
coloratura impeccable. There is still a 
lack of sharpness in the matter of at- 
tack, especially on ascending intervals 
and an occasional explosiveness, but the 
voice, of rainbow coloring and large vol- 
ume, shows other improvements in the 
matter of production. Mme. Meluis 
sang Handel’s “Sweet Bird” from “Il 
Pensieroso” most beautifully and the 
wordless aria from Saint-Saéns’ 
“Parasytis’” was also splendidly done. 
Several numbers of her English group, 
notably Wintter Watts’ “Wings of 
Night,” were exquisite bits of singing. 
The audience was more than generous 
in its applause and demanded several 
repetitions and four or five extras at 
the end of the program. J. A. H. 





Vassar Benefit, April 18 


With Rosa Ponselle as_ soloist, the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, of which Nelson 
P. Coffin is conductor, and the University 
Glee Club, Arthur A. Woodruff, con- 
ductor, gave a joint concert at the Metro- 
politan Opera House Tuesday evening 
of last week. Miss Ponselle’s numbers 
were the “Suicidio” Aria from Ponchi- 
elli’s “Gioconda,” and an excerpt from 
“T] Trovatore,” which revealed the powe1 
and beauty of her voice and her skill in 
the use of it. Miss Ponselle also sang 
the solo and vocal obbligato of the 
Schubert-Liszt “Omnipotence,” which 
concluded the program. She was en- 
thusiastically recalled after each of her 
solos and added extras. 

Numbers sung by the University Glee 
Club separately included Hadley’s “Song 
of the Marching Men,” Brahms’ Lullaby, 
Rogers’ “Bedouin Love Song,” Barratt’s 
“Orpheus with His Lute,” Morley’s ‘““Now 
Is the Month of Maying,” and Engles- 
burg’s “Finland Love Song.” The 
Mendelssohn Glee Club’s numbers were 
Parker’s “Cossack War Song,” Deems 
Taylor’s arrangement of the Armenian 
folk song, “‘The Well Beloved,” Osgood’s 
“Angelus,” in which an incidental solo 
was sung by Alexander R. Crooks; Gil- 
bert’s “Gathering Song of Donald the 
Black,” MacDowell’s “Cradle Song,” and 
Gericke’s ‘Autumn Sea.” The two clubs 
united their forces in Buck’s “At Sea,” 
Herbeck’s “The Maid of the Valley,” and 
Gericke’s “Awake, My Love,” with Dr. 
Woodruff conducting; and in Andrews’ 
arrangement of “John Peel,” Parker’s 
“The Lamp in the West,” and the 
Schubert-Liszt “Omnipotence,” with Mr. 
Coffin conducting. Accompanists were 
Romano Romani for Miss Ponselle and 
Harry Gilbert for the University Glee 
Club. B. B. 


Rubinstein Club, April 18 


Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, was soloist at the concert given 
by the Rubinstein Club at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, which brought to a close on 
Tuesday evening the thirty-fifth season 
of the organization’s existence. Conal 
A. Quirk acted as accompanist for Mr. 
Chamlee, and for the choral numbers the 
accompaniments were furnished by Alice 
M. Shaw, at the piano, and Louis R. 
Dressler at the organ. Under the baton 
of William Rogers Chapman the chorus 
sang with its usual spirit, co-ordination 
and finesse in shading. The program 
included a first performance of a new 
work by Charles Gilbert Spross to the 
verse of Frederick H. Martens, entitled 
“Invocation to Life,” which was effective 


- and doubtless will take its place among 





[Continued on page 42] 
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“PROMETHEUS” ENDS 
ORCHESTRAL SEASON 


Stokowski Revives Scriabine 
Work on Last Visit to 
New York 


The regular orchestral season in New 
York closed with the presentation of the 
tenth and final program of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, at Carnegie Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, April 18. The feature 
of the concert was the performance of 
Scriabine’s “Prometheus,” the last of 
the great Russian’s’ extraordinary 
works for orchestra. ‘Prometheus,” the 
Poem of Fire, was first heard in New 
York in March, 1915, when it was pre- 
sented by the Russian Symphony, under 


Modest Altschuler. It had been played 
in European capitals, but in a way the 
initial New York performance was re- 
garded as a real premiére, as, for the 
first time, an attempt was made to carry 
out the composer’s ideas of uniting color 
with tone. The color organ was not a 
success. The audience was apathetic, 
and not everyone present waited to hear 
the repetition of the work which Mr. 
Altschuler conceded. 

There was no color organ last week. 
The great crowd assembled to say au 
revoir to Mr. Stokowski and his men 
had nothing to distract it from the score. 
Many queer orchestral “creations,” 
many ultra-modern fantasies have founa 
their way to Carnegie Hall since 1915, 
but “Prometheus” still possesses more 
power to puzzle than to move; unless 
it be the power to move some virulent 
opponents to vigorous’ utterances of 
their incapacity to walk upon _ the 
heights which Scriabine’s imagination 
scaled, or to feel the depths of suffering 
he plumbed in his music. 

There is not in “Prometheus” that 
tidal flow of emotion which sweeps 
through the “Poéme de |’Extase” and 
carries the responsive listener over tow- 
ering mountains until ecstasy ap- 
proaches pain. But there is the same 
sincerity, the same giant conception. 
Whatever quibbles may be raised about 
program notes and the “explanations” 
which the composer accepted; whatever 
may be said of his attempt to unify his 
music with the strange personal religion 
which he made for himself, there is in 
this fiery poem flights that must move 
those who seek in music something more 
than stuff to titillate the ear. The 
“Poem of Fire” is elemental. It is built 
of suffering and the transports of the 
martyr. 

Mr. Stokowski’s task was no mean one 
when he conformed to his usual practice 
and took up the baton with no score in 
front of him. It was rather like making 
an adventure out of Scriabine. The per- 
formance was one of vivid coloring, and 
to the piano part Harold Bauer brought 
his master hand. 

For the rest, there was nothing re- 
markable in this farewell program of 
the season, and the playing was often 
indifferent. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Russian 
Easter” was given with a fine sonority. 
Mozart’s E Flat Symphony suffered 
heavy treatment, and Mr. Stokowski’s 
arrangement of the Bach C Minor Pas- 
sacaglia was given in so muddy a fash- 
ion that Bach had difficulty in asserting 
himself. P. C. &. 


Clarksdale, Miss., Series Closes with 
Program of Modern Music 


CLARKSDALE, Muiss., April 22.—Eva 
Gautier, soprano, and E. Robert Schmitz, 
pianist, were heard in a joint recital re- 
cently as the last number of the Artist 
Concert Series, sponsored by Ada Chap- 
man, teacher of piano, and C. B. Frier- 
son, voice teacher. Miss Gautier’s fine 
interpretations and Mr. Schmitz’s art 
and technique made the recital one of 
the finest ever heard here. 

C. B. FRIERSON. 





Cecil Arden to Make Fall Tour After 
Summer Abroad 


Cecil Arden, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who is 
sailing for Europe on June 13 for a 
summer of rest and study, will return 
in the early fall to make an extended 
concert tour in the West before the 
opening of the Metropolitan Opera sea- 
son. 
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choral numbers often sung. Three choral 
arrangements given for the first time 
were “Psyché,” by E. Paladilhe; Howard 
Barlow’s “Love Is So New,” and George 
W. Chadwicx’s “June,” all of which were 
sung with distinction by the chorus. Mr. 
Chamlee, who was in excellent voice, sang 
two arias admirably suited to his talents, 
Rudolph’s Narrative from ““Bohéme” and 
“The Dream” from “Manon.” He also 
gave fine interpretations of Rachmani- 
noff’s “Lilacs,” Ganz’s “A Memory,” and 
Cadman’s “Call Me no More.” It was a 
concert of decided merit meena 8 





N. Val Peavey, April 18 


An interesting recital was given by 
N. Val Peavey, American pianist, at 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening. The 
program opened with a Haydn Andante 
con Variazione in F Minor, played with 
much felicity of technique and tone, al- 
though at moments there was a certain 
lack of warmth and elasticity. Of Bee- 
thoven’s “Moonlight” Sonata the familiar 
Adagio was excellently given. The con- 
cluding numbers were shorter works of 
Chopin, Brahms, Schubert-Liszt, and a 
more modern coterie comprising De- 
bussy, Selim Palmgren, Mrs. H. H. A. 


Beach and Ernest Hutcheson. 





Beethoven Society, April 19 


In the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel 
Plaza, the Beethoven Society, Howard 
Barlow, conductor, gave its spring con- 
cert on Wednesday evening with Nevada 
Van der Veer, contralto, and Reed Miller, 
tenor, as soloists. Under Mr. Barlow’s 
excellent direction the chorus has de- 
veloped into an organization of genuine 
worth, its singing last week indicating 
its technical skill very convincingly. 
Among the works heard were Lully’s 
“Bois Epais,” arranged by Deems Tay- 
lor; Brahms’ “The Smith,” arranged by 
Victor Harris, and a series of works 
which Mr. Barlow has this season ar- 
ranged for women’s chorus. Noteworthy 
among these were three songs by Félix 
Fourdrain, “At the Gates of Seville,” 
“The Yellow Dove” and “The Stork and 
the Skylark,” presented as a group. In 
them Mr. Barlow has skillfully trans- 
lated into choral terms the music which 
their composer conceived in solo form. 
They proved very successful. The other 
works were Beethoven’s “God in Nature,” 
Bochau’s “My Heart’s a Yellow Butter- 
fly,” M. H. Le Baron’s Lullaby, Kramer’s 
“The Great Awakening,” in which the 
composer was present at the piano, and 
Schubert’s “Omnipotence” as a final 
number. In the Beethoven piece Mrs. 
Gertrude Holt sang the incidental solo, 
in the Schubert Mrs. Reuben P. Sleicher, 
in the Fourdrain Miss La Chicotte. 

Mme. Van Der Veer gave of her 
opulent voice in “I] est doux” from 
“Hérodiade,” and followed it with the 
familiar “Mon coeur s’ouvre” from 
“Samson and Delilah.” Rarely has this 
singer been heard to better advantage, 
her voice ringing out in the climaxes in 
thrilling fashion. Her song group in- 
cluded pieces by Watts and Scott and 
the “Robin Woman’s Song” from Cad- 
man’s opera “Shanewis.” She added 
“Annie Laurie” as an extra. Mr. Miller 
scored in Siegmund’s ‘“‘Liebeslied” from 
“Die Walkiire” and a group of songs by 
Hammond and Logan, his delivery of 
Hammond’s “The Pipes o’ Gordon’s Men” 
arousing the greatest enthusiasm, so 
much so that he had to appear again, 
singing Strickland’s “Lindy Lou” in his 
inimitable manner. Together the solo- 
ists joined in the duet from the first act 
of Wolf-Ferrari’s “The Jewels of the 
Madonna,” with a Ronald duet as an en- 
core. Harold Osborn-Smith was the ac- 
companist for the club and for the solo- 
ists. 





Thérése Duncan, April 19 


Bereft of the artistic companionship of 
the other five Duncan sisters, Thérése, 
one of the loveliest disciplies of Isadora, 
gave a dance recital at the Garrick 
Theater on April 19. The sculptured 
movements of the classic dance, erst- 
while sensational, seem now to reflect a 
pallid loveliness, and the lithe and supple 
grace of Thérése Duncan, brought into 
a beautiful and delicate relief the frieze- 
like poses of her art. Alessandro Scar- 
latti’s Aria from the Second Toccata 


opened her program, followed by two of 
Domenico Scarlatti’s compositions. In 
the five Beethoven Bagatelles which fol- 
lowed, Miss Duncan revealed her great- 
est emotional force, in rhythmic abandon 
and grace of movement. Schubert’s 
Moments Musicaux and, finally three 
Chopin numbers, completed the dancing 
groups, which caught and chrystallized 
with plastic symmetry the music’s mood. 
Egon Putz, a pianist, assisted on the pro- 
gram, presenting also groups of solos 
which included numbers by Chopin and 
Liszt. F. R. G. 





Banks Glee Club, April 19 


One of the best of the many concerts 
given this season by male choruses was 
heard on Wednesday evening, when the 
New York Banks’ Glee Club, which has 
made remarkable progress recently under 
the baton of Bruno Huhn, gave its annual 
program at Carnegie Hall on Wednes- 
day evening, April 19. 

Ilse Niemack, violinist, and Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto, were the soloists of the 
occasion and contributed fine perform- 
ances to the general high standard of 
the evening. Miss Niemack played with 
beauty of tone and an effortless technique 
that was refreshing numbers by Tchai- 
kovsky and Wieniawski and Miss Meisle 
interpreted songs by Laura Lemon, 
James Rogers and an air from “The 
Barber of Seville.” 

Notable among the numbers by the 
chorus was a setting for “The Charge 
of the Light Brigade,” written by Mr. 
Huhn and sung in stirring fashion by 
the chorus. Of special merit was the 
singing of Laurent de Rille’s “The 
Christian Martyrs,” Caro Roma’s “Caro- 
line” and an entertaining number by 
Julius Otto called “The Gongs Are 
Beating.” 

The chorus was finely responsive to 
the generalship of the conductor and fol- 
lowed admirably his calls for greater 
volume, sharper attack or finer pian- 
issimo. In Monk’s “Good Night, Be- 
loved,” the shading of the voices and the 
general beauty of tone could scarcely 
have been surpassed. The organization 
gave every evidence of having worked 
hard and intelligently in the preparation 
of its program. Credit is due William 
Falk for the fine accompaniments in 
several of the numbers. L. B. 


Kitty Berger, April 19 


Mme. Kitty Berger, player upon the 
harp-zither, was heard in recital in the 
East Room at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
the afternoon of April 19, assisted by 
Marion Marshall, soprano; Louise Bart- 
lett Corlies, contralto, and Siegfried 
Philip, baritone. -Mme. Berger’s playing 
has much to recommend it in spite of the 
very limited scope of her instrument 
both in the matter of tone-color and emo- 
tional appeal. She has deft fingers and 
extracted from the zither a remarkable 
volume of tone. Miss Marshall’s voice 
is an excellent soprano with the bloom 
of youth still upon it in spite of a very 
questionable method of production. She 
sang “Caro Nome,” and a short song 
group with considerable charm. Miss 
Corlies displayed a good contralto voice 
somewhat worn in its higher reaches but 
fine and sonorous at the bottom. Mr. 
Philip sang with an excellent baritone 
voice which would be improved by a 
trifle more resonance especially in its 
higher notes. His diction was remark- 
ably good. Leo Braun played for Miss 
Marshall and Mr. Philip. Miss Corlies’ 
accompanist was not named. 


J. A. EL 


Singers’ Club, April 20 


The second private concert this sea- 
son by the Singers’ Club of New York, 
Richard Henry Warren, conductor, was 
given at Aeolian Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning. The assisting soloist was Mabel 
Corlew, soprano, who was heard in two 
groups of numbers, including Arne’s 
“Lass With the Delicate Air’; “With 
Sighs, Sweet Rose” by Frank Seymour 
Hastings, president of the Club; Rach- 
maninoff’s “Floods of Spring,” and num- 
bers by Grieg, Lester, McDermid and 
Densmore. The Club gave Schumann’s 
“Gipsy Life,” in which the incidental 
solo was sung by Dr. Stephen W. Mc- 
Grath; “Oft in the Stilly Night,” with 
incidental solo by Frederick W. Rauch; 
Philip James’ “The Victory Riders,” 
presented for the first time in New York, 
and numbers by Chaminade and other 


composers. Earle Tuckerman, baritone, 
sang the solo in Protheroe’s “De Sand- 
man,” and a quartet comprising Martin 
E. Naughton, Clinton Inglee, Edward V. 
Coffrain and H. H. Febrey was heard in 
Mendelssohn’s “To the Sons of Art.” 
Leoni’s “The Brownies,” transcribed for 
male chorus and dedicated to the Club 
by G. Waring Stebbins, was also sung 
by the ensemble. Ned Hart accompanied 
at the piano and organ. R. M. K. 


Riverside Choral Club, April 20 


The Riverside Choral Club had the 
assistance of the Manhattan Church 
Vested Choir in its concert at the church 
on Thursday evening. Conducted by 
H. R. Humphries, the chorus was also 
aided by Dr. Will C. Macfarlane, organ- 
ist, and Evelyn MacNevin, contralto, as 
soloists. Incidental solos were taken by 
Elmer E. Stewart, tenor, and F. L. Mac- 
Ferran, soprano. Miss MacNevin had 
floral rewards for her aria and songs, 
and Dr. Macfarlane also was warmly 
noticed. Alice Fuller was at the piano 
for Miss MacNevin. Giuseppe Dinelli 
accompanied the chorus, which Mr. Hum- 
phries has rehearsed to a smooth en- 
semble and pleasingly sonorous tone. 
W. F. Ohlrogge, who was to have given 
a group of vocal solos, was indisposed. 
In place of his numbers, Mr. Dinelli 
volunteered a piano solo which proved 


to be Schumann’s “Aufsehwung.” Dr. 
Macfarlane played his own Scherzo, 
“America the Beautiful” March and 


Scotch Fantasia. The concert was well 
received by a small but friendly audience. 
oe ae A 





Schnitzer-Polah Recitai 
April 20 
A Sonata in E Miner by Eugene Goos- 
sens opened the program given by Ger- 
maine Schnitzer, pianist, and André 


Polah, Belgian violinist, at the Town 


Hall on Thursday evening of last week. 
The work is in the modernist idiom, but 
not forbiddingly dissonantal. Particu- 
larly beautiful are many of the lyric 
passages allotted to the violin, which Mr. 
Polah played sympathetically, with a 
sensitive and _ beautiful tone. Mme. 
Schnitzer was conspicuously successful 
in the rhythmically interesting piano 
parts. 

Solos by the individual artists included 
the Chausson Poéme, Op. 25; the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria,” and a number of 
encores by the violinist, who received 
much applause for his work. Mme. 
Schnitzer played a Toccata and a Sara- 
bande by Debussy; a short, descriptive 
work entitled “The Blacksmith,” by Dirk 
Foch; a Saint-Saéns Toccata, and a 
number of encores, which included the 
Schubert Marche Militaire. In these 
works the artist’s colorful style, combin- 
ing vigor and grace, was superbly illus- 
trated. The program closed with a 
Sonata for Violin and Piano by Sylvio 
Lazzari. There were many moments of 
beauty and lyric appeal in its three 
movements. Harry Kaufmann was an 
able accompanist. R. M. K. 


———_____ 


Program of Play Dances, 
April 21 


“A Spring Matinée of Play Dances” 
attracted an interested audience to the 
Selwyn Theater Friday afternoon. The 
dancers were Ruth Cramer and Marian 
Whitman, assisted by Janet Jackson, and 
the program was varied by four groups 
of folk-songs sung in costume by Loraine 
Wyman. 

The dancers, who undertook nothing 
of a very ambitious character, but who 
brought finesse and grace to all they 
undertook afforded much delight. One 
of the most charming of their numbers 
was called “In a Garden,” with pan- 
tomime for a see-saw and a swing, 
fetchingly suggested without either of 
these objects being actually included in 
the accessories. “Sue and Peter” and 
“A Fairy Sail in a Fairy Boat” were 
other reminders of childhood, and for 
attractive pictures of a more serious 
character there was “A Renaissance 
Study” and “The Botticelli Damsels.” 
Miss Wyman’s songs, including some 
which she obtained from French Cana- 
dians in Quebec, were delightfully pre- 
sented. She was accompanied by. Mrs. 


Louis H. Smith. The singers danced t 
music selected from various compose, 
and played by a small orchestra. 

B. B. 


Julius Koehl, April 21 


Julius Koehl, a youthful pianist, gay 
an interesting recital at Aeolian Hall o 
Friday evening which established him a 
a musician of genuine talent. In num 
bers of a romantic nature, such as Schu 
mann’s “Papillons,” he was _ especiall: 
good, playing with the proper spirit an 
a great deal of charm. His technica 
equipment is not yet flawless, but th. 
faults are not beyond repair. M) 
Koehl played Grieg’s E Minor Sonat 
with much force and understanding 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 13; three Etude 
by Gere, and Liszt’s Sixth Hungaria: 
Rhapsody. His audience was large an: 
distinctly appreciative. L. B 





Bronislaw Huberman, April 22 


A thing of beauty which might well b 
borne in memory as a joy forever wa 
Bronislaw Huberman’s playing of th 


‘Bach Chaconne at his Aeolian Hall r 


cital on Saturday afternoon. This inte) 
pretation was the work of a musician. 
and Mr. Huberman’s_ technique her 
showed the luminous clarity which dis 
tinguishes it at its best. This was pa 
ticularly gratifying because the grea 
César Franck Sonata with which he 
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Last Week of Opera 
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Forza del Destino” on Saturday night, 
the curtain fell upon the Metropolitan 
Opera season of 1921-22. Frances Per- 
alta as Leonora and Manual Salazar as 
Don Alvaro were called out two or three 
times with Mr. Mardones, in the same 
way as there were several curtain calls 
after each of the other acts, but at the 
end the audience was moving for the 
doors while it applauded, and the season 
ended quietly. The audience was one of 
the largest of the year. Gennaro Papi 
conducted the performance of Verdi's 
work, in which, in addition to the princi- 
pals, already named, Giuseppe Danise 
appeared as Don Carlos, Raymonde De- 
launois as Preziosilla, and Thomas Chal- 
mers as Melitone. P.J.N. 





The Closing Concert 


Sunday night’s concert, the twenty- 
third and last of the year, presented a 
long roster of soloists, with Paul Eisler 
at the piano. Orchestra and chorus had 
already departed for the South. The 


“guest” artist was Winifred Byrd, pian- | 


ist, who pleased in vivacious and serious 
performances of Liszt’s “Liebestraum” 
and Sixth Rhapsody; the Schumann 
“Bird as Prophet;” a MacDowell Im- 
prevization; Leschetizky’s “Etude Hé 
roique” and the Paganini-Liszt “Cam- 
panella.” She granted a number of en 
cores. 
their numbers, in the first half of the pro- 
gram, were: Chief Caupolican, bari- 
tone, in the Brindisi from Thomas’ 
“Hamlet;’” Marie Tiffany, soprano, in 
Micaela’s aria from “Carmen;” Grace 
Bradley, -contralto, in “Re dell’ Abisso,” 
from Verdi’s “Masked Ball;” Rafaelo 
Diaz, tenor, in “Una Furtiva Lagrima,” 
from “L’Elisir d’Amore;” Anne Rosell: 
soprano, and Augusta Lenska, contralto, 
in the duet from “Aida, Act II; Gladys 
Axman, soprano, in “Vissi d’Arte,” from 
“Tosca;” and Johannes Sembach, tenor. 
in the Spring Song from “Walkiire.” 
The second half of the evening included 
two Strauss songs, “Freundliche Vision” 
and “Heimliche Aufforderung,” by 
George Meader, tenor; the aria, “Qui 
Sdegno Non s’ Accende,” from Mozart’: 
“Magic Flute,” by William Gustafsor, 
bass; the Prize Song from “Meister- 
singer,” by Mr. Sembach; “O Don 
Fatale,” from “Dan Carlos,” by Flora 
Perini, contralto. and the Barcarolle 
from “Tales of Hoffman,” by Miss Tif- 
fany and Miss Bradley. Many encore: 
were given. R. M. K. 


The Metropolitan artists and | 
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opened his program, with Paul Frenkel 
at the piano, had been, by comparison, 
perfunctorily dismissed. Again in the 
Chausson Poéme which followed, Mr. 
Huberman’s playing was a little less 
than his best. The Glazounoff Concerto, 
Op. 82, is not strongly individualized or 
seizing music, although it has moments 
of charm. Finally, the Sarasate Fan- 
tasle on “Carmen” occasioned the dis- 
play of plenty of brilliance; but it left 
the Bach supreme. Mr. Huberman had 
a distinguished audience which applauded 
all of his and Mr. Frenkel’s perform- 
ances with vehement admiration. 
Dy, Os Be 


Olga Carrara, April 22 


Compositions by Italian-Americans or 
Italians resident in this country were 
the fare of the recital which Olga Car- 
rara, a soprano known to the operatic as 
well as the concert stage, gave in Town 
Hall Saturday evening. Apparently the 
program was of more interest to a hand- 
ful of musicians than it was to com- 
patriots of the composers. The audience, 
a rather small one, applauded with much 
warmth, and the composers, who ap- 
peared in turn as accompanists for the 
singer when their numbers were given, 
shared in the plaudits and the many re- 
calls. Edwin Hughes varied the pro- 
gram with two groups of well played 
piano numbers. 

Two songs by Alberto Bimboni, ‘Vin- 
segnero come Fanno le Citte’ and “E 
me ne voglio andare” were the first of 
the program. Announcement was then 
made that Mr. Buzzi-Peccia was ill and 
unable to appear, and because of this 
two songs by him were omitted. The 
next composer represented was Gennaro 
Mario Curci, whose Villanella and 
“Torna a ‘canta’” were sung by Mme. 
Carrara. An encore number was added 
after the second of these. ‘Pallidi 
Sogni” and “Stornelli,” the latter listed 
as sung for the first time, were songs by 
Emilio A. Roxas, which had the next 
place on the program. Two numbers by 
Edward E. Trucco, “Urmana” and 
“Cruenta,” from the poem “The Lovers,” 
followed. Pietro Varvaro contributed a 
romanza, “Che Faro,” A Barcarola and 
“O Bella Bocca,” by Melchiorre Nauto 
Cottone, and two songs by Pier A. Tirin- 
delli, “Sapeste Voi” and “Primavera,” 
the latter repeated, concluded the singer’s 
program. 

The Italian character of all of this 
music was unmistakable. The songs, 
without exception, presented the appeal 
of melody. sometimes with a touch of 
drama. There was little to suggest that 
the young modernists in Italy had influ- 
enced their cousins in New York. Mme. 
Carrara sang the music with much 
warmth of expression and a considerable 
measure of charm. ©. F. 


American Music Guild, 
April 22 
The first concert of the American Mu- 
sic Guild, a group organized this winter 
for the purpose of furthering interest in 
American music, was given at ie Mac- 
Dowell Club on Saturday evening. 


UALLAAAUAUOAT ENSUE TAA 


Auspicious was the beginning of the 
Guild’s entry into the musical lite of New 
York, for the first program presented 
works that proved entirely worthy. 
Albert Stoessel, violinist, and Louis 
Gruenberg, pianist, led off with a splen- 
did performance of Mr. Stoessel’s beau- 
tiful Sonata in WG, a work that is without 
question one of the finest of new sonatas 
for violin and piano. Two movements, 
Adagio Sostenuto and Scherzo, from an 
unfinished quartet by Sandor Harmati 
were played by the Lenox String Quar- 
tet, of which Mr. Harmati is first vio- 
lin, his associates being Wolfe Wolfin- 
sohn, Nicolai Moldavan and Emmeran 
Stoeber. Mr. Gruenberg played his 
Concerto for piano with Harold Morris 
playing the orchestral part at the second 
piano. The Harmati music was rich in 
imagination, superbly written for the in- 
struments and quite vital in expression. 
Mr. Gruenberg’s Concerto has the heroic 
mood in its opening and is a serious con- 
ception, one which we feel, however, can- 
not deliver its message completely with- 
out its orchestral setting. Mr. Gruen- 
berg played it with mastery and was 
ably seconded by Mr. Morris. 

Between the Stoessel and Harmati 
works came a group of songs sung by 
Mme. Povla Frijsh, including Frederick 
Jacobi’s “Love and Death” and his new 
Ballade to a Chaucer poem, the latter 
sung for the first time. The Jacobi 
songs are fine utterances and were great- 
ly enjoyed. With these the singer gave 
John Alden Carpenter’s “The Player 
Queen” and Charles Martin Loeffler’s 
“Bolero Triste,” the last-named an 
extraordinary song in every way. Mr. 
Jacobi played the accompaniments for 
Mme. Frijsh in these songs as well as in 
his own. 
_An audience of discriminating musi- 
clans and music-lovers applauded ardent- 
ly and cheered the American Music 
Guild in its first public exposition of 
what its members and other American 
composers are producing. A. W. K. 





International Composers Guild 
April 23 

With its concert at the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theater on Sunday evening, the In- 
ternational Composers’ Guild completed 
its first season’s activity. 

Of the too long program several works 
stood out. Of these we shall speak. 
There were two “Dedications” by Edgar 
Varése for soprano, two flutes, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, horn, trumpet, trom- 
bone, harp, violins, viola, ’cello, bass and 


percussion. Nina Koshetz sang them 
understandingly. They are vital pieces, 
experimental in a certain sense, the 


music of an artist who knows and ad- 
mires Arnold Schénberg. Fascinating 
rhythmic color is achieved in a little bat- 
talion of percussion, in which the com- 
poser managed a big cymbal. Carlos 
Salzedo conducted the pieces with skill. 
There was great enthusiasm and recalls 
for composer, singer and conductor. The 
first “Chanson de La-Haut” was rede- 
manded. 

Mr. Salzedo was down on the program 
with a satirical “Four Preludes to the 
Afternoon of a Telephone” for two 
harps, played by Marie Miller and the 
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composer. There is a prologue which 
announces the “telephonesque scale” and 
then the preludes begin, each one based 
on the telephone number of a harpist— 
all ladies, too, and their names were on 
the program! Charming pieces these, 
unique in conception, replete with subtle 
humor. The Chilean composer, Acario 
Cotapos, was represented by his “Phil- 


ippe l’Arabe” for baritone, clarinet, 
horn, three violins, two violas, two 
cellos, bass, piano and harp. Hubert 


Linscott was the singer and he did his 
task with no little skill. We must con- 
fess that the work baffled us; we want 
to hear it again. There is unquestioned 
sincerity in it, there is a real coloristic 
beauty and at times a melodic fancy. 
But its organization did not reveal itself 
to us at this first hearing. 

Mme. Koshetz sang a Prokofieff song 
twice, Frederick Jacobi’s two marvelous 
wordless songs “Circe” and “Medusa,” a 
superb song “To the Unsuffering Mas- 
ter” by Myaskovsky and her own “To the 
Sun.” André Polah, violinist, and Jo- 
sephine Rosensweet, pianist, played Erik 
Satie’s “Choses vues a droite et a 
gauche” with just the right sarcastic 
flavor; Georges Grisez and Walter Tha- 
lin joined in Francis Poulenc’s Sonata 
for two clarinets, and Mr. Linscott sang 
Bernard Van Dieren’s “Rhapsody” and 
song from Shelley’s “Cenci” with string 
quartet. A. W. K. 





Marjorie Squires, April 23 


One of the most beautiful contralto 
voices heard in New York this season 
is that of Marjorie Squires, who gave 
her second recital at Carnegie Hall on 
Sunday afternoon and was recalled many 
times by an audience which found much 
to admire in the singer’s delivery of 
her chosen numbers. Beginning with 
that battlehorse of contraltos, “Ah Ren- 
dimi,” from Rossi’s “Mitrane,” and fur- 
ther emphasizing her considerable dra- 
matic gifts by a stimulating projection 
of the Recitative and Air of Lia from 
Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue,’” she 
suggested at the outset that hers is a 
voice that might be very useful on the 
operatic stage. Her subsequent treat- 
ment of two Schumann and Schubert 
songs was that of an accomplished lieder 
singer, and few artists of the concert 
platform have made more of the Rus- 
sian numbers, Gretchaninoff’s “On the 
Steppes,” and Rachmaninoff’s “In the 
Silent Night” and “Floods of Spring,” 
which she included in her final group. 
As yet the contralto depends rather too 
persistently on big tone to impress her 
hearers, but it is tone of fine quality. 
A more liberal use of mezza-voce, and a 
measure of increased security in soft 
effects, would give her a more varied 
and interesting style. John Doane 
played excellent accompaniments. 


o. %. 


Fritz Kreisler, April 23 


A stage full of people at a Carnegie 
Hall concert is a phenomenon most fre- 
quently attendant on orchestral perform- 
ances. For Sunday evening’s program 
both auditorium and stage were full, but 
the platform, for all its crowd, held only 
two players, Kreisler and his excellent 
pianist, Carl Lamson. From that in- 
strument, which looks no more than a 
toy in the great fiddler’s hands, there 
came in the course of this “concert of 
romantic music for the violin” a version 
of the “Danse Orientale” and “Chanson 
Arabe” from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sché- 
hérazade” which no orchestra in New 
York has rivalled for beauty. As for 
the “Farewell to Cuchullin” (London- 
derry Air), also arranged by the violin- 
ist, a repeat was demanded. The finale 
too was a Kreisler setting, this time of 
Smetana’s “Aus der Heimat.” There 
were, besides these dainties and Willem 
Willeke’s suave “Chanson sans Paroles” 
and the Chabrier-Loeffler Valse Caprice, 
the Grieg Sonata in C Minor and the 
G Minor Concerto of Bruch. How were 
they played? As Kreisler alone knows 
Over the whole 
evening’s music-making rested a spell 
of serene and perfect Oeeny: + 

ies. Ee 


Viola Silva, April 23 
At the Princess Theater on Sunday 
evening Viola Silva, mezzo-soprano, a 


young artist of personal charm and a 
voice of fine quality, was heard in a re- 


cital which included songs in four 
languages covering a wide range of 
periods and_ schools. Her program 


opened with a group of Italian numbers, 
including Secchi’s “Lungi dal Caro Bene”’ 
and Durante’s “Danza, Danza,” both of 
which she sang in admirable fashion. 
In the second group, which embraced 
songs by Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms, she displayed genuine talent as 
a lieder singer and probably attained the 
artistic peak of her program, the warmth 
and color of her voice being especially 
suited to this type of singing. Miss 
Silva also sang four French songs, in- 
cluding Hiie’s lovely “J’ai pleuré en 
réve,” and a closing group in English 
ranging from the old English “Phyllis 
Has Such Charming Graces” to Fay 
Foster’s “My Menagerie’ and_ the 
familiar “My Love Is a Muleteer.’” 
Francis Moore’ provided accompani- 
ments of more than usual merit. 
L. B 
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New Singers for 
the Metropolitan 
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intended for Barbara Kemp, a _ noted 
German soprano, who is the wife of 
the composer of the opera, Max von 
Schillings. It is also possible that Marie 
Jeritza, who has had much success in 
this opera on the Continent, will sing 
in it. Jsolde is one of Mme. Kemp’s best 
roles. She also sings Carmen, and it is 
expected that she will have appearances 
in this part. 

Another famous European Carmen, 
Sigrid Onegin, regarded as one of the 
leading contraltos of the day, is expected 
to be one of the new singers of the sea- 
son at the Metropolitan. That she will 
appear as Bizet’s heroine seems al- 
together likely. 


New Parts for Jeritza 


“Thais” will be taken from the shelf 
to which it was consigned after Geral- 
dine Farrar essayed it several seasons 
ago, for the benefit of Marie Jeritza. It 
is probable that Mme. Jeritza will sing 
in “Tannhauser,” and may be cast as 
Marguerite in “Faust.” 

“William Tell.” which has not been 
sung at the Metropolitan in twenty- 
eight years, will enlist the services prob- 
ably of either Giovanni Martinelli or 
Orville Harrold, Rosa Ponselle or Flor- 
ence Easton, Giuseppe Danise, and José 
Mardones. 

The two chief rdédles of Gounod’s 
“Romeo et Juliette” will be sung by 
Beniamino Gigli and Amelita Galli- 
Curci. It is understood that Gigli also 
will sing in “L’Africaine.” 

“Anima Allegro,” by Vittadini, another 
opera that has been mentioned as a pos- 
sibility, is a recent Italian success, and 
may be intended for season after next. 
Lucrezia Bori’s name has been heard in 
connection with it. Miss Bori probably 
will succeed to a number of the roles that 
have been largely monopolized by Geral- 
dine Farrar, who will not be with the 
company next year. That she will sing 
Butterfly seems altogether likely, sharing 
this rédle with Amelita Galli-Curci. 
Manon is another possibility for her. 


Probable Réles for Chaliapine 


Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Ivan the Terri- 
ble” is said to provide Chaliapine with 
a role equal to that of Boris, and it is 
understood that the great Russian bass 
has strongly urged that it be given. 
“Boris,” “Mefistofele” and “Faust” are 
the other operas in which he is expected 
to appear. It is understood that Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza especially admires him as 
Mephistopheles in the Gounod work. 

Report has it that Selma Kurz, who 
was to have had some appearances this 
season, will come to the Metropolitan next 
year. Another addition to the ranks of 
the sopranos, if the report is founded on 
fact, will be Queena Mario, who has sung 
with the San Carlo and Scotti companies. 

Claudio Muzio, it has become known, 
will not be a member of the company 
next season, but it is said she may re- 
turn to the Metropolitan season after 
next. 
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made the enchanted hearer feel that the 
master was still far from the limit of 
his resources, that he had retained ample 
motive power for whatever occasion 
should require.” 

Caruso is credited with the following: 
“The singer should apply himself to his 
study with great naturalness and re- 
laxation; this is the sine qua non of 
beautiful cantilena singing. When he is 
exercising his voice he must not disturb 
the composure of his face because every 
contraction of the face is reflected in the 
throat. A contracted face indicates a 
lack of composure; whereas it is essen- 
tia] that the singer should bring to his 
vocal study a complete calmness. Un- 
less he is calm, how can he hope to con- 
trol his will?” There are many such 
pointers in the book, and not the least 
interesting chapter is that in which the 
tenor’s method of practice is described. 
In this practice Fucito was the aid, and 
the information comes first hand. Throat 
sprayed with a steam atomizer, the 
singer would start the day with ten 
minutes of vocalises. He studied the 
complete score of the works in which he 
sang; not merely his réle. An essential 
practice this, one might say, to the real 
artist, yet there are many who claim 
the title and shirk the labor. 


Cold Head, Warm Heart Required 


It is with a chapter on style and 
repertory that the book concludes, and 
there is one paragraph in which the 
views expressed on style are summed up. 
“The artist must possess a cold head 
and a warm heart,” said Caruso, quoting 
Talma’s remark when asked for some 
light on the formation and the develop: 
ment of style. “In other words,” com- 
ment the authors, “the style of a singer 
is created by his mental grasp of the 
significance of his emotions. It cannot 
be acquired in any external manner; it 
must emerge from the innermost depths 
of the singer’s being. Otherwise it will 
remain insignificant and unconvincing. 
' Imitation is the very antithesis 
of style, and the musical ear can easily 
detect the one from the other. The imi- 
tation never fails to ring false, for it 
lacks the vital spark with which a 
genuine style vitalizes a work of art 
and makes it quiver with life. But what 
the singer must chiefly bear in mind 
anent the question of style, is that music, 
more perhaps than any other art, rests 
on contrasts and not on _ similarities. 
Accordingly, the style of a singer is the 
more distinctive and compelling as it 
reveals with greater emphasis. the 
singer’s unique individuality.” 

rr. GG. mm 





Malipiero on the Orchestra 


HE ITALIAN MODERNIST, 4G. 

Francesco Malipiero, has _ written 
authoritatively and entertainingly on 
the origin of the orchestra, its develop- 
ment from Beethoven to Wagner, the 
modern orchestra and -the matter of 
voice and orchestra in the music drama, 
in a brochure of some thirty-eight pages, 
entitled “The Orchestra” (London: J. 
and W. Chester, Ltd.) As a composer of 
outstanding quality, Mr. Malipiero is 
well fitted to write such a booklet. And 
he has done it finely. 

The chapters appeared as articles in 
the Chesterian a year ago, but here they 
appear in a new translation made by 
Eric Blom, a far better one than the one 





published in the little London maga- 
zine. In the chapter on the modern or- 
chestra, the author delivers himself of 
certain remarks about the music of 
Richard Strauss, which are not only in 
poor taste but also ridiculous. In this 
chapter there are musical examples 
quoted from Debussy’s “L’apres-midi,” 
Ravel’s “Mother Goose,” and the first of 
Schénberg’s Piano Pieces. Op. 11. Just 
how Mr. Malipiero arrives at the con- 
clusion that the first measures of this 
last amazing piece “look like a kind of 
variation on a theme by Mendelssohn,” 
we fail to see! There is also an excerpt 
from Stravinsky’s “Fireworks.” Never- 
theless, the little book is worth reading, 
if only to know what Mr. Malipiero 
thinks about some composers’ whose 
names we hold in high regard. And one 
cannot be doubt that he is perfectly 
sincere in what he says. A. W. K. 


MANY SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
FOR ROANOKE EASTERTIDE 


Church Choirs in Three Cantatas and 
Other Music of the Season— 
Pianist Gives Recital 


ROANOKE, VA., April 24.—Several con- 
certs of sacred music were given here 
during the Lenten season. Dubois’ can- 


tata “The Seven Last Words” was sung 
by Our Lady of Nazareth Choir on 
April 10 and 11, under the baton of C. 
F. Keeley, choirmaster, with Irene 
O’Brien as accompanist. The solos were 
sung by Helen O’Connor and Yvonne 
Noble, sopranos; Mrs. W. J. Kelly, con- 
tralto; H. A. Martin, tenor; G. W. Hogs- 
head, baritone, and W. A. Ligon, bass. 

The Hollins College Choir of thirty 
voices, gave a Lenten musical service 
in St. Mark’s Lutheran Church on April 
11, and was warmly commended for its 
admirable’ singing. The program also 
included organ numbers by Phyllis 
Smith and Mary Whitehurst; a violin 
solo by Virginia Rath, and a soprano 
solo by Bessie Peyton. 

The choir of Christ Episcopal Church, 
conducted by Gordon H. Baker, choir- 
master, sang “The Man of Nazareth” a 
sacred cantata by James H. Rogers, on 
Good Friday evening. The soloists were 
Mrs. R. H. Smith, contralto; Mr. Baker, 
tenor; Brunelle Phillips, baritone, and 
Charles B. Malcolm, bass. Blanche Deal 
gave effective support at the organ. 

Gabriel’s cantata “The Nazarene” was 
sung on Easter Sunday evening by the 
choir of St. Paul’s Reformed Church, 








with the following soloists: Mrs. J. C. 
Fetters and Edna Young, sopranos; 
Kathleen Holtz, contralto; D. OD. 


Withers, tenor, and B. W. Stonebraker, 
bass. This choir was conducted by D. 
D. Withers. 

Special Easter programs were ren- 
dered by practically all of the church 
choirs. Especially noteworthy was the 
program at the First Baptist Church on 
Sunday evening when the choir, under 
the direction of Mrs. Beverly Wortham 
gave a program consisting of oratorio 
numbers, the soloists being Mrs. Worth- 
am and Mrs. J. B. Bray, sopranos; 
Mrs. Sydney Small, contralto; James 
Breakell, tenor, and Brunelle Phillips 
and Perry Hamilton, baritones. Peter 
Rasmussen presided at the organ and 
Mrs. Ernest Baldwin at the piano. 

Edward Morris, pianist, gave a recital 
on the afternoon of April 9, at Virginia 
College, and was cordially received not 
only by the student body and faculty, 
but a large number of local musicians. 
Mr. Morris played with admirable tech- 
nique and artistic interpretation. 

GORDON H. BAKER. 





Savannah City Council Bars “Jazz” with 
Ordinance 


The Savannah, Ga., City Council has 
passed an ordinance barring “jazz”? mu- 
sic from the stage, from public dances 
and presumably from all homes, accord- 
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ing to a dispatch to the New York 
Evening World. The new law is said 
to declare this type of music “indecent,” 
and specifies a penalty of $100 fine or 
thirty days’ imprisonment for those who 
participate in or permit the forbidden 
type of dances. The ordinance is said to 
have been introduced into the Council by 
Alderman A. J. Garfunkle, and was dis- 
cussed at a special open meeting of the 
Council called by Mayor Stewart at the 
City Hall. The measure, which includes 
the professional dancer in its prohibiting 
clauses, according to the dispatch, is 
unique among city ordinances in the 
United States. 


OAKLAND GREETS HERTZ IN 
LAST CONCERT OF SERIES 








Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony Featured 
by San Francisco Forces—Orpheus 
Male Choir Sings 


OAKLAND, CAL. April 21.—Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony was featured 
by the San Francisco Symphony in its 
recent concert at the Civic Auditorium, 
when the Artist Series organized by Z. 
W. Potter was concluded. Dohnanyi’s 
Suite in F Minor, Op. 19, and the Pre- 
lude to Saint-Saéns’ “Le Déluge,” with 
Louis Persinger as the violin soloist, 
were also played. Alfred Hertz and his 
players met with an exceedingly cordial 
reception. Indeed so pleased was the 
audience, which filled the house, that a 
demonstration was given not only for 
the orchestra but for Miss Potter. 

The announcement has been made, 
that ten concerts will be given through- 
out the Symphony season, from October 
till March, and the guarantee fund is 
partly subscribed at this date. 

The Orpheus Club Male Chorus, gave 
the second concert of its twenty-eighth 
season in the Civic Auditorium, under 
the baton of Edwin Dunbar Crandall. 
Massenet, Kramer, Hageman, Chadwick, 
Dudley Buck, James H. Rogers and Her- 
bert Hadley were among the composers 
represented on the program. Marguerite 
Ringo was the vocal soloist, and the 
concert was of the usual high standard 
attained by this club. 

Brahms’ “Requiem” was performed by 
the choir of the First Congregational 
Church on Palm Sunday afternoon, un- 
der the leadership of Eugene Blanchard, 
and with Virginia de Fremery as or- 
ganist. 

Mrs. Jacob Del Valle arranged an at- 
tractive program for the Music Teachers’ 
Association, for the last monthly meet- 
ing. Cantor Reuben H. Rinder of San 
Francisco gave an illustrated lecture on 
the subject “An Historical Presentation 
of Jewish Music from Earliest Biblical 


Times to the Present Day.” Cantor 
Rinder gave vocal selections; Grace 
Becker, ’cellist, played Bruch’s “Kol 


Nidrei,” and Orley See, violinist, was 
also heard in solos. Mrs. Del Valle, was 
at the piano. 

Dock Snellings gave a recital before a 
crowded house, in the Civic Auditorium, 
and sang, most creditably, songs in 
French, Italian, and English. The pro- 
ceeds were given to local charities. 

William Carruth, instructor in organ, 
and Connell Keefer, graduate of Mills 
College, was heard in two organ recitals, 
recently. A. F. SEE. 





Hofmann Recital Brings $10,000 for 


Charity 


A piano recital given by Josef Hof- 
mann at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Payne Whitney in New York on 
April 20, netted $10,000 to the New 
York Association for the Improving of 
the Condition of the Poor. As Mr. Hof- 
mann donated his services the entire re- 
ceipts went to this charity and several 
private subscriptions were also added. 


GUEST CONDUCTORS — 


FOR MINNEAPOLIS 





Symphony Directors Announce: 
Engagements of Six 
Musicians 


MINNEAPOLIS, April 24.—The engag: 
ment of six guest conductors to give pe) 
formances during the coming season wit 
the Minneapolis Symphony has bee: 
announced by E. L. Carpenter, presiden 
of the Board of Directors, who is now j; 


the East completing arrangements whic 
will probably bring other noted cor 
ductors here during the season whic 
opens in the early fall. The six men a) 


ready engaged are Artur Bodanzky o* 


the Metropolitan Opera Company, wh 
conducted a concert series with the Ne\ 
York Philharmonic as guest during th. 
latter half of this season; Albert Coate: 
conductor of the London Symphony: 
Walter Damrosch, of the New Yor! 
Symphony; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, of th. 
Detroit Symphony; Henri Verbrugghen, 
head of the New South Wales Con 
servatory and founder of the New South 
Wales State Orchestra in Australia, anc 
Bruno Walter, conductor of the Opera in 
Munich, Germany. 

To Mr. Verbrugghen fall nine of th 
ten concerts to be given during the firs: 
half of the season. The other is to be 
conducted by Mr. Gabrilowitsch. Th: 
remaining conductors of the list have 
been engaged for the performances dur 
ing the second half of the season and 
the dates of their performances are to 
be announced later. The appearance of 
Mr. Coates has been arranged through 
the management of the New York Sym 
phony, which he is under contract to 
conduct as guest for a period during the 
latter half of the season. Mr. Walter, 
who was engaged directly from Munich, 
was for years conductor there and is on 
of the best known Wagnerians in Europe. 

The engagements are directly in line 
with the policy for the coming season 
announced by the Board of Directors of 
the orchestra at the time of Emil Ober 
hoffer’s retirement as conductor two 
weeks ago. It is conceded possible that 
Mr. Oberhoffer will return the seasor 
after next and that the arrangement 
which will bring to Minneapolis such a 
galaxy of conductors this season is mere- 
ly a stop-gap. According to Mr. Car- 


penter he has more offers from con- 


ductors than he has been able to accept. 





To Hold Third American Song: Com- 
posers’ Festival at Greenwood 


GREENWOOD, IND., April 24:—The third 
annual American Song Composers’ Fes- 
tival will be held here on May 23, 24 and 
25, according to a recent announcement. 
The Indiana Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion is to cooperate in the work. Through 
the courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Polk, the meeting as usual will be held 
in the Polk Memorial Community Build- 
ing. Talented junior pupils throughout 
the State will give the opening program 
devoted to American music. 
Saenger has again offered a scholarship 
for his summer term in the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, and the contest for its wil! 
be held on May 24. The De Pauw Uni 
versity has also offered a _ scholarship 
for a two-years’ harmony course for 
the best manuscript fom a graduate of 
an accredited High School in Indiana 
Grace Porterfield Polk offers a $100 prize 
for the best ballad, and fifty dollars as a 
second prize, to be awarded to Indiana 
composers, resident here at least tw 
years. Manuscripts must be mailed flat 
to the Polk Memorial Building, Green 
wood, Ind. 
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Via Wireless 


WASHINGTON, April 22.—Authoriza- 
tion for broadcasting music, concerts 
and other entertainments will hereafter 
be granted by the Commissioner of Nav- 
igation, Department of Commerce, when 
the wave-length does not exceed 360 
meters. Broadcasting with a wave- 
length of 485 meters is to be granted 
only for Government market and 
weather reports. | A. FT. M. 





* 


Cuicaco, April 22.—Sophie Braslau, 
contralto, sang at the opening of the 
Daily News radio concerts on April 13. 
Leon Sametini, violinist of the faculty 
of the Chicago Musical College, and 
Moissaye Boguslawski, pianist, were 
also heard. Among the other soloists 
of the week were Ethel Murray, ’cellist; 
Ethel Jones, vocalist; Gilbert Wilson, 
baritone. Recent local concerts were 
given by René Lund, baritone; Anne 
Leonard, soprano; Stuart Barker, bari- 
tone; Eugene Christy, tenor. Faculty 
members of the Lyceum Arts Conserva- 
tory, including Elias Day, president; 


Charles Mixer, violinist; Gertrude Far- . 


rell, Anna Braun and Helen Mueller, 
were heard in a unique program. Jeanne 
Boyd was the accompanist. 

Herman Devries, music critic of the 
Chicago American and vocal instructor, 
recently delivered an address by radio 
on the development of American music. 

* 


Alexander Bloch, violinist, with his 
wife, Blanche Bloch, at the piano, were 


heard in a program of numbers by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Kreisler, Tchaikov- 
sky, Wieniawsky, Vieuxtemps and other 
composers, from the station of the U. S. 
Signal Corps at Fort Wood, Bedloe’s 
Island, recently. 

* * ~ 


Edith Baxter Harper, soprano, sang 
on the evening of April 18 from Radio- 
phone Station WVP under the auspices 
of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, and was 


heard in Cuba, Kansas, Chicago and 
Canada. Mrs. Harper sang songs by 
Gilberté, Bartlett, Bohm and Mana- 


Zucca, and was accompanied at the piano 
by Mrs. Eva De Nike. 


x Pk oe 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—Mary Jordan, 
contralto, with Mrs. Nat Goldsmith, 
pianist; Julien Paul Blitz, ’cellist and 
conductor of the San Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra, and Mrs. Blitz, were heard 
in recent programs sent by the Army 
Signal Corps at Camp Travis. Frida 
Stjerna, Swedish soprano, with Angeline 
Warren as accompanist; Elizabeth Dean 
Fickett, pianist; the Boy Scout Band, 
with Walter E. Rush as leader, also 
gave programs. G. M: T. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.— Percy Grainger, 
composer-pianist, on the occasion of his 
recent concert visit to this city, was 
heard in a wireless recital given from 
the radio tower of the Oregonian. 

* ok * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Hamlin E. 
Cogswell, national secretary of the 
League of American Penwomen, deliv- 
ered an address pleading for a “more 
musical America, better music and bet- 
ter citizenship” by radio recently. 





REED MILLER TO RE-OPEN 
UNIQUE SUMMER CLASSES 





With Nevada Van der Veer, Will Teach 
at Lake George Home Again 
During Coming Summer 


An unique institution will enter its 
second season this summer, when Reed 
Miller and Nevada Van der Veer re-open 
their summer studio for vocal instruc- 
tion at Bolton Landing, on Lake George. 
The tenor and contralto make it their 
aim to combine the attraction of vaca- 
tion with the benefit of solid work. The 
Millers spend four months of the year at 
their summer home in the Adirondacks. 
For the six weeks during which they 
teach, they have classes, limited to a 
membership of twenty, in interpretation 
and répertoire for recital, oratorio and 
opera. Mr. Miller explains the member- 
ship limitation on the ground that larger 
classes would make the work too routined 
and heavy. While he holds that it is 
inadvisable for the singer to drop his 
studies altogether during the summer 
and that the continuance of study in the 
city is not only distasteful but often im- 
possible, Mr. Miller believes that a cer- 
tain amount of work in the vacation 
setting of camp life gives a solution for 
the problem. 

“We outline the work of each student,” 
Mr. Miller says in discussing his classes. 
“So many hours must be devoted to prac- 
tice and concentration every day, and the 
lessons are fixed, of course. For the 
rest, we make no restrictions except such 
as naturally suggest themselves in the 
care and supervision of young folks. 
Our students do not just board some- 
where nearby and come to us for 
lessons. They constitute rather a little 
community banded together for work 
and recreation. We have rented a floor 
in an inn near our home for our students 
to live together there under good chap- 
eronage. In the afternoons, swimming, 
riding, boating, climbing, hiking, fishing, 
automobiling, are all at hand; in the 
evenings we have dancing at our own 
house. 

“Before the session’s close, each of 
our students has the opportunity of giv- 
ing a recital. They sing before some of 
the country’s best musicians. Under 
the peculiarly favorable conditions which 
we have established for our work, we 
can often show results which would seem 
to presuppose six months rather than 
six weeks of toil. This is largely due 
to the restful atmosphere which sur- 
rounds our old house, set far back in an 
acre of trees. The upper floor is divided 
nto two enormous studios, one of them 
‘ifty-four feet long, which open into each 
ther and out on a wide third-story 
reranda, so that we can have at will a 
tine hall for concerts or social occasions.” 

Besides their concert and teaching 
vork in New York, Mr. and Mrs. Miller 
ire busy at present with plans for next 
all, which include a solidly booked seven 
weeks’ tour to the Pacific Coast. 


ately decided that she make her début 
as Micaela, to be followed by appearances 
in other operas. 


has been 
school of the Pius X Institute of Liturgi- 
cal 


Solesmes. 
ment 
quettes, O. S. B., of Solesmes. 
courses in the Justine 
public school music are to be given by 
Mrs. 
Stevens. 
29 and will continue until August 12. 


American Soprano in 
Successful Début in 
Germany as ‘‘Micaela’’ 
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Sonya Yergin, Soprano, Who Recently Made 


a Successful First Appearance at the 
Deutsches Opernhaus, Charlottenburg 


Sonya Yergin, soprano, pupil of Lazar 


S. Samoiloff, made her début with great 
success as Micaela, in “Carmen,” at the 
Deutsches Opernhaus, Charlottenburg, 
on March 31. The critics found her 
voice an unusually beautiful one, splen- 
didly schooled, and praised her charac- 
terization of the roéle, stating that she 
has much dramatic ability and that she 
was one of the loveliest Micaelas they 
had ever heard or seen. 

Miss Yergin left for Germany about 
three months ago. Ignaz Waghalter, 
conductor of the Opernhaus, while here 
for a visit last summer, heard her, and 
was so impressed with her singing that 
he wanted to take her to Germany when 
he went back. When she sang for the 
director of the Deutsches Opernhaus 
about the -middle of March, he immedi- 


To Give Course in Gregorian Chant 
A practical course in Gregorian chant 
announced for the summer 


Music. This will be in charge of 

André Mocquereau, O. S. B., of 
Gregorian organ accompani- 
will be taught by Dom _ Desro- 
Norma! 
Ward method of 


Dom 


Justine B. Ward and Mother G. 
The session will open on June 


-“Caro Nome,” 
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HE program of the Chaminade Club 

in its spring concert proved of ‘in- 
tense interest to the big audience gath- 
ered in the Music Hall of the Academy on 
April 17. Cecil Fanning, baritone, as 
the assisting artist, was accorded a 
spirited reception for his capable and ar- 
tistic singing. Emma Richardson Kus- 
ter’s careful training and skillful lead- 
ership were materially responsible for 


the success of the concert, and Amelia 
Gray Clarke, the club’s accompanist, 


gave valuable assistance. 

The club sang admirably Buzzi-Peccia’s 
“Gloria”; Schumann’s “Traumerei”; H. 
Waldo Warner’s “Rain Cloud”; Gal- 


braith’s “Dreams Visions’; Mabel 
Daniels’ “Voice of My Beloved’; Barnby’s 
“Cradle Song of the Blessed Virgin,” and 
other numbers. An ensemble of violins, 
played by Carl Claus, Ruth MacDowell, 
S. Archibald, Louise Reid and Mary 
Lackland, assisted. Incidental solos were 
sung in an unusually interesting manner 
by Mrs. Charles Heydon and Anna L. 
Dwyer. Two other club members, Alma 
Flint, contralto, and Carrie D. Jones, 
soprano, were heard in solo groups. 
Both of these singers possess excellent 
voices and gave evidence of intelligence 
in interpretation and musical feeling, 
and were cordially greeted. 

Mr. Fanning’s solos were unusually 
good and extremely well sung. In ad- 
dition to a good baritone voice, Mr. Fan- 
ning has a finished style in interpreta- 
tion and delivery. His numbers included 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pilgrim Song,” Schu- 
bert’s “Wanderer,” Loewe’s “Elf-King,” 
Homer’s “Last Leaf,” Gustlin’s “Left,” 
Rasbach’s setting of “Trees” and De 
Leone’s “March Call.” Francesco De 
Leone was Mr. Fanning’s able accom- 
panist. 

A large audience gathered to hear the 
University Glee Club, in its annual 
Spring Concert, under the able leader- 
ship of Edward J. A. Zeiner, at the Mu- 
sic Hall of the Academy on April 20. 
Pauline Cushman, soprano, and Charles 
N. Wood, tenor, and the University Glee 
Club Quartet assisted, and Randolph P. 
Hanson was at the piano. The club sang 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘“Drake’s Drum,” 
Fischer’s “Students’ Night Song,” 
Rogers’ “This Is She,” and many other 
numbers. Miss Cushman was warmly 
applauded for Halsey’s “Swedish Love 
Song” and Strauss’ “Voci di Primavera.” 
Mr. Wood’s solos comprised songs by 
Ronald, Cadman and Terry. The quartet 
singing of Mr. Bellenoit, Mr. Clark, Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Bergen was a fea- 
ture of the concert. Incidental solos 
were sung by James C. Craig, Charles 
Lediard, Arthur M. Place and William 
M. Campbell. 

The Bremervoerder Maennerchor, un- 
der the leadership of Hugo Steinbruch, 
appeared in a charity concert, with 
Katheryn Meisle, contralto; Evelyn Phe- 
lan, pianist; the Manhattan Quartet and 
the Liederkranz Orchestra, before a large 
audience in the Opera House of the 
Academy, on April 20. The program 
throughout was excellent, not alone in 
the good singing of the chorus, and the 
skilful work of the orchestra, but in the 
high standard of the solo work of Miss 
Meisle and Miss Phelan. Assisted by 
Miss Phelan at the piano, Miss Meisle 
sang “Una voce poco fa,” from “Barbiere 
di Siviglia,” and songs by Schubert, 
Charles T. Griffes and Frank Bridge. 

Two of Brooklyn’s younger musicians, 
Margaret F. Hamilton, pianist, and 
Gladys St. John, soprano, appeared in a 
joint recital under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Institute on April 20. Though 
the audience was small, the artists were 
received with marked favor. Miss St. 
John sang Strauss’ “Voci di Primavera,” 
from “Rigoletto” and 
numbers by Sibella, Silberta, Veracini 
and David. Miss Hamilton was heard in 
Mendelssohn’s “Variations Serieuses,” 
and solos by Chopin, Paderewski, Albe- 
niz and Rachmaninoff. 

Julius Koehl’s début in piano recital at 
Aeolian Hall on April 21 was attended 
with a great deal of genuine success. 
His program included the E minor 
Sonata of Grieg, played with much in- 
dividuality; Schumann’s “Papillon,” full 
of charm and beauty; Beethoven’s Son- 
ata, Op. 13; Liszt’s Sixth Rhapsody, and 
other numbers. Mr. Koehl is one of the 
most promising of Brooklyn’s younger 
musicians. 
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The final concert this season of the 
Woodman Choral Club, under the leader- 
ship of R. Huntington Woodman, at the 
Academy on April 21, attracted a large 
audience. The club was assisted by Juliet 
Griffith Mosher, soprano, who was re- 
peatedly recalled, and an orchestra of 
strings, with F. Lorenz Smith as con- 
cert master, Florence Brown-Laskey at 
the piano, and S. Lewis Elmer at the 
organ. 

The compositions of Mr. Woodman, in- 
cluding choral, instrumental and vocal 
solo numbers were a decided feature of 
the program, and the reputation of the 
club was fully sustained in this music as 
well as in compositions by Renard, For- 
sythe, Huss, Henschel, Coleridge-Taylor 
and other composers. Incidental solos 
were well sung by Mrs. R. M. Huston, 
Grace H. MacNamara and Mrs. Mosher. 
The orchestra played excellently compo- 
sitions by Rubinstein, Grainger and 
Woodman. 

The third annual concert of the Pratt 
Institute Men’s Glee Club, under the di- 
rection of Leroy Tebbs, was given in the 
Auditorium before a capacity audience 
on April 21. Assisting the Club were 
Lorraine Lucas, soprano; Kyle M. Dun- 
kel, pianist; Mr. Johnson and Mr. Darcy. 
The club sang spiritedly Huhn’s “Invic- 
tus.” Neyvin’s “Venetian Love Song,” 
Sullivan’s “Ho, Jolly Jenkin,” and other 
numbers. Miss Lucas was applauded in 
songs by Debussy, Dvorak and Lehmann. 


WASHINGTON HAILS CHOIRS 








Harvard Glee Club and Paulist Singers 
Give Concerts 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 24.—Under 
the conductorship of Dr. Archibald T. 
Davison, the Harvard Glee Club sang a 


choral program on April 20. The works 
presented were by Bach, Palestrina, 
Schmitt, Dvorak, Milhaud,  Lassus, 


Brahms, Handel and others. Especially 
well given were “Ecco, quo modo Mori- 
tur” by Palestrina, the “Choeur des 
Chamelieurs” by César Franck, and 
“Let Their Celestial Concerts All Unite’ 
by Handel. While in Washington the 
Harvard Glee Club generously gave 
concerts for the disabled soldiers at Wal- 
ter Reed Hospital and Mount Alto Hos- 
pital and also sang for Marshal Joffre, 
when he visited Mount Vernon. 

The Paulist Choristers, conducted by 
Father Finn, were heard in concert on 
April 20, in a program that not only 
brought out the beautiful ensemble of 
male voices, but illustrated the develop- 
ment of church music from the sixteenth 
century to the present. The unaccom- 
panied numbers were especially colorful. 
Secular numbers’ given included an 
“Irish Folk Song” by Foote; “Night” 
by Saint-Saéns, and a number of South- 
ern melodies. As assisting soloist John 
Finegan, tenor, gave an impressive per- 
formance of the “Ingemisco” from 
Verdi’s ‘““Requiem.” 


HEAR NEWARK SYMPHONY 
Janet Bush-Hecht Assists as Soloist— 
Local Artists Complete Tour 


NEWARK, N. J., April 24.—The second 
concert by the Newark Symphony, con- 
ducted by Louis Ehrke, was given at 
Proctor’s Theater on April 18. The or- 
ganization of fifty members gave a very 
satisfactory performance of a difficult 
program, which included Schumann’s 
Symphony No. 3, Mozart’s Ballet Music 
from the pantomime “Les Petits Riens,” 
and several numbers by Berlioz. The 
soloist of the occasion, Janet Bush- 
Hecht, mezzo-contralto, was warmly ap- 
plauded for her singing of an aria by 
Thomas and a group of short songs by 
her accompanist, Mableanna Corby. The 
audience showed a keen interest in the 
performance. There is apparently a 
well-defined desire in this city to see the 
Symphony prosper. 

A concert party, comprising Elizabeth 
Spencer of Montclair, soprano; Jacques 
Glockner of Madison, ’cellist, and Emil 
Bertl, pianist, of this city, has recently 





returned from a_ successful tour of 
Georgia, South Carolina, Florida and 
Tennessee. Edison “tone-test” recitals 
were given by the artists in a great 


number of cities. Large audiences heard 
them in Savannah, Columbia, S. C., 
Greenville, S. C., and Jacksonville. An 
incident of the tour was a flight made 
in a sea-plane over the city of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. PHILIP GORDON. 
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BaAnoor, ME.—Pupils of Abbie H. Gar- 
land, Harriett L. Stewart and Elizabeth 
Tuck have given recent recitals. 

* oK ob 


PotspAM, N. Y.—In an organ recital 
at the Normal Auditorium, Frank Mer- 
rill Cram was assisted by Ellen Snell 
Holt, contralto. 

* * * 

PASADENA, CAL.—Cordelia Smissaert, 
pianist, and Ruth Merkell, soprano, were 
presented in the last of a series of 
musicales, given at the Orton School. F. 
Marion Ralston was accompanist. 

* * * 


WELLSVILLE, N. Y.—Wilson’s cantata 
“My Redeemer Lives” was sung by the 
Christian Temple Choir, conducted by 
Clarence F. Read, at a special service 
on Easter Sunday evening. This choir 
has developed rapidly under Mr. Read’s 
leadership. 

ok ok ok 

FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—Two recitals of 
piano numbers were given by Henry 
Doughty Tovey, director of the School 
of Music at the University of Arkansas. 
Mr. Tovey had the assistance at the 
second piano of E. Guthrie Hassell. Sev- 
eral modern works were played on the 
second program. 

* * * 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The Sunday- 
school orchestra of the First Methodist 
Church of this city is now attaining con- 
siderable prominence in Birmingham 
musical circles. The orchestra organized 
six months ago, played at the Easter 


services Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
and other works. J. W. Thomason is 
conductor. 


* * * 


MONTREAL, CAN.—St. James Metho- 
dist Church authorities announce the 
appointment of Walter Clapperton as 
organist and choirmaster. Students of 


MeGill Conservatory appeared in a 
program chosen from the works of 
Beethoven, Weber, Handel, Moszkow- 


ski, Mozart, Ravel, Rachmaninoff and 
Glazounoff. 
* * * 

GAFFNEY, S. C.—Mary Carroll Cree 
was heard in a piano and organ recital, 
given at Limestone College, and ar- 
ranged by Frank L. Eyer, director of 
music of the institution. Mrs. George 
Garrett Byers, soprano, was the assist- 
ing artist, and sang an aria from Mo- 
zart’s “Nozze di Figaro,” and miscella- 
neous songs. 

Bd * * 

LYNCHBURG, VA.—Florence Harvey, 
pianist and teacher, a Lynchburg girl 
who has been with Marcella Sembrich 
for two years, will be organist of Court 
Street Methodist Church after Sept. 1. 
Miss Harvey is thus returning to her 
home town, and has built a residence 
for herself and her mother on Rivermont 
Avenue here. 

ok * 

BALDWIN, KAN.—The_ Girls’ Glee 
Club of Baker University has just com- 
pleted a successful tour of Kansas and 
Missouri cities. Ten dates were filled. 
Harold R. Harvey, head of the violin 
department is the organizer and conduc- 
tor of this club. He appeared as soloist 
and was accompanied by Martha McCor- 
mick, pianist. 

* * 

MERIDEN, CONN.—Mrs. Hugh L. 
Thompson has been engaged as soprano 
soloist at the First Baptist Church, to 
succeed Inga Earnest, who is to sing 
in the South Congregational Church in 
New Britain. Douglas A. Smith, super- 
visor of music in the public schools, is 
to be bass soloist at the First Methodist 
Church, succeeding David Dickinson, 
who has resigned. 

*K K * 

LYNCHBURG, VA.—The Randolph Ma- 
con Woman’s College spring concert 
comprised piano, violin, organ and cho- 
rus numbers, given by Vivian Gredell, 
Mary Eva Wood, Lucile Garrett, Edna 
Frazier, Ruby Turner, Rosamond Berry, 
Margaret Rapp, Marguerite Sabel, Flora 
Finley, Florence Spragins and the Ran- 
dolph Macon Chorus of fifty voices. 
Annie C. Clark was conductor. 

* * ok 

SAN Marcos, Tex.—Cara Matthews 
Garrett presented her pupils in recital 
and demonstration of the Dunning Sys- 
tem at San Marcos Academy. Some 
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thirty-five children took part in a pro- 
gram which included ensemble and solo 
piano playing, theoretical work, and 
songs. An operetta “The Farmerette” 
wasec given under the direction of Miss 
Garrett in Harris Chapel by about forty 
children. 
oK * * 

CHARLESTON, W. VA.—Gertrude Briggs 
and Lillian Reveal, students of the City 
School of Music, received their diplomas 
from the school at a piano recital in 
which they played numbers by Bach, 
Chopin, Weber, Liszt, Schumann, Ga- 
brilowitsch, and other composers, and 
were warmly acclaimed. Miss Briggs 
and Miss Reveal presented their teacher, 
Mr. Smith, with two bronze gifts, and 
L. E. Hoke, assistant teacher of the 
school, with two statuettes. 

* * * 

TERRE HAvuTE, IND.—The Symphony 
Club, a new organization composed of 
students of Anne Hulman, recently pre- 
sented a program at-the latter’s studio. 
Margaret Kintz gave a talk on “The 
Evolution of the Sonata,” illustrated 
with musical numbers given by Mar- 
guerite Welte, Eugenia Hubbard, Alma 
Frisz, Lois Hearn, Florence Shatzky, 
Helen Flack, Ida Rosenfeld, Frieda 
Binzer, Raymond Lowry, Floyd Place, 
Thurston Cox and Paul Fidlar. 


* * * 


DENTON, TEx.—Vivian Womack, 
Amelia Schirmer, Felice Dorrance and 
Lila Spencer were presented by the voice 
department of the College of Industrial 
Arts in a recital at the College. These 
students are pupils of Elsie MacClana- 
han of the faculty, and sang well. The 
program included numbers by Dvorak, 
Mozart, Cyril Scott, Gluck, Handel, 
O’Hara and LaForge, and Mendelssohn’s 
duet, “On Wings of Song,” sung 
by Lila Spencer and Felice Dorrance. 

ok a K 


WARREN, OHI0.—Ralph McFadden, 
pianist, in a recital at Dana: Hall, played 
Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C Minor, 
and a Chopin group. Mr. McFadden, 
who is from Dillon, Mont., has been a 
pupil at the Dana Musical Institute for 
the past three years. He was assisted 
in this program by the Institute Orches- 
tra, which played first movement of 
Beethoven’s Symphony and other num- 
bers under the leadership of C. H. 
Lowry, and by John Smiley, clarinet 
soloist. 

ok * * 

ELKINS, W. VA.—In a concert organ- 
ized by the Business Women’s Circle of 
the Davis Memorial Church, the choir, 
conducted by Mr. Shields, sang choral 
numbers; vocal solos were given by Mrs. 
Phil Williams and A. H. Hood; Alexan- 
der Goldberg played violin solos and 
conducted the American Legion Orches- 
tra in its contributions to the program, 
and Mrs, Frank Moore, ’cellist and pian- 
ist, and Eula Cooper, both of the Mar- 
cato Club of Clarksburg, were also 
among the artists. 

ok * * 


WATERLOO, IowA.—Maud Popp pre- 
sented a number of her pupils in a re- 
cital at her studio, and this was fol- 
lowed by an Easter party. The following 
shared in the program: Marlys Hasel- 
man, Virginia Shelton, Sarah Shelton, 
Josephine Murtagh, Geneva Wright, 
Helen Zanoni, Margaret Gallop, Marian 


Hollis, Mary Davis, Loretta Welch, 
Arthur Boldt, Anna Maitland, Mabel 
Sheffler, Dorothy Shimer, Elizabeth 


Eighmey, Virginia Troop, Marie Wat- 
ters and Hazel Watters. 
* * * 


ROANOKE, VA.—  Maunder’s cantata 
“Olivet to Calvary” was admirably sung 
by St. John’s Episcopal Church Choir, 
conducted by James E. Corneal. James 
sreakell, tenor, and C. A. Woodrum, 
baritone, were the vocal soloists. The 
church was filled. A program of sacred 
music was impressively given by Hol- 
lins College Choir, under the leadership 
of Erich Rath. Grace Fredonia Frazier, 
soprano, pupil of Anna L. Campbell of 
the Hollins College faculty, gave a re- 
cital in the college chapel. 

K * * 


TORONTO, CAN.—Ernest Shildrick and 
vocalists from his studio gave an inter- 
esting concert at the Centennial Metho- 
dist Church, for the benefit of the Rus- 
sian Relief Fund. Those who took part 





in the program included Edna Reed, so- 
prano; Jean Brown, contralto; Warren 
Hillerud, tenor, and Mr. Shildrick, bari- 
tone, and a feature of the evening was 
the Sextet from “Lucia,” sung by these 
artists and Herbert Rutherford, tenor, 
and Norman Lioas, bass-baritone. R. D. 
Pistte played the accompaniments. 
* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Cowen’s cantata “The 
Rose Maiden” and Max von Weinzierl’s 
“The Magic of Spring” were sung by 
the Glee Club of the Albany Academy 
of Girls in the annual concert at the 
Academy Hall, under the baton of Dr. 
Frank Sill Rogers. The assisting art- 
ists were Mrs. William J. McCann, so- 
prano; Mrs. Edgar S. Van Olinda, con- 
tralto; Howard Smith and Edgar S. Van 
Olinda, tenors; Edward L. Kellogg, 
Ernest A. Meneely and Theodore D. 
Sherman, baritones, and Laeta Hartley, 
pianist. 

* * * 

York, PA.—The music of Brahms was 
the subject considered at the fortnightly 
meeting of the Matinée Musical Club, 
held at the York Women’s Club. Grace 
Ziegler was in charge of the meeting, and 
Anna Bailey in charge of the program. 
The program included a sketch of the 
composer’s life and symphonies by Ruth 
Diehl. Grace Nott, the guest of the 
club, sang the composer’s “Cradle Song” 
and “The Young Nun” by Schubert; 
Grace Mundorf, pianist, played the Ca- 
priccio in D Minor, and various numbers 
were given on a phonograph. 

* * * 

AMES, IowA.—The Iowa State Band 
conducted by Oscar Hatch Hawley, gave 
a concert in the Gymnasium before a 
capacity audience of college students 
and townspeople. Suppe’s “Poet and 
Peasant” Overture, Tobani’s “American 
Fantasy,” and many other numbers were 
played. The Men’s Glee Club of Iowa 
State College assisted, and solos were 
sung by Mrs. Grant W. Dudgeon, so- 
prano, and Mrs. A. W. Turner, contralto. 
The accompaniment for Mrs. Turner’s 
solo, “My Heart At Thy Sweet Voice,” 
from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson _and De- 
lilah,” was arranged for the band by 
Mr. Hawley. 

* * ¥ 

MERIDEN, CONN.—A series of inter- 
esting concerts organized by Douglas A. 
Smith, supervisor of music, has demon- 
strated the value of the work done in 
training children in music in the public 
schools. In these concerts, given at the 
High School, the children sang choral 
numbers; several orchestral pieces were 
played by the High School pupils; the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Glee Clubs sang, and 
the soloists included Inez Rheinhart and 
Edward Gerscheski, piano, and Charles 
Smith, violin. Gertrude Stacey and Wil- 
liam Sokel were accompanists. Read- 
ings were given by Marjorie Hathaway, 
and recitations by Harold Simonowsky, 
Jean Currier and Jack Croasdale. 

* co 


PORTLAND, ORE.—An interesting pro- 
gram of Italian music was given at the 
meeting of the Cadman Club at the home 
of Mrs. Charles Moody, by Mrs. C. W. 
Yeilding, Mrs. J. H. Gallagher and Mrs. 
Chester Robins, singers; Mrs. Henning 
Carlson and Mrs. G. E. Jeffery, pianists, 
and Mrs. C. M. Shipley, violinist. A 
biography of Verdi was read by Mrs. 
E. Frayle. The Junior Monday Musical 
Club presented a program at its club 
room, under the direction of Georty 
Stahr Swanson. Piano solos were given 
by Hope Gantenbein, Freddie Voget, 
Maxine Schlegal, Eileen McIntyre and 
Adeline Farmer, a piano duet by Maxine 
and Eileen McIntyre, and a violin solo 
by Paloma Kirkwood. 

* * * 

ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—The Junior Music 
Club will act under its new name, “The 
Junior Harmony Circle,” this’ spring, 
under the direction of the following 
efficers: Mildred Smith, president; Julia 
Laxton, first vice-president: Irene Sin- 
ger, second vice-president; Frances Mus- 
sleman, recording secretary; Isabel Pem- 
berton, corresponding secretary; Jene 
Miller, treasurer; Frances- Johnson, 
librarian, and Sara Wilhelm and Mary 
Alice Allen, members of the executive; 
Ora Delpha Lane, director; Margaret 
Dennis and C. Lee Hetzler, supervisor of 
music in the public schools, assistant 
directors. The circle will sponsor the 
fourth music memory contest, which is 
to close with a concert at the High 
School on May 5. 

* * * 

CORVALLIS, ORE.—The Glee Club of 
Oregon State Agricultural College, Wil- 
liam Frederick Gaskins, conductor, has 
recently completed successfully its first 
concert tour outside this state. The 
officers of the club are: Eric Witt, presi- 
dent; C. C. Condit, business manager; 





J. C. Ohm, treasurer; J. A. E. Dentle, 
secretary, and Blair Stewart and Alf) 

Beatie, librarians. The members of ti, 
organization are: C, C. Condit, K. 

Hamblem, J. C. Ohm, T. C. Allen api 
Ernest Wright, first tenors; J. A. k. 
Dentler, Percy Blackstone, Harry Ran. 
Eric Witt and Alfred Beatie, secoy,| 
tenors; Blair Stewart, Sam Allen, G. 4. 


Myers, E. L. Kimball, F. L. Waldo and | 


Theodore Ober, first basses, and M. 
Moe, R. E. Begg, R. Hillstrom, M. °. 
Knapp, R. A. Johnson and C. K. Noona:, 
second basses. 

* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Several  studen ; 
were presented in a musicale given | 
Helen and Evalene Calbreath recent}. 
The pianists who were heard included 
Shirley Bromberger, Gene Dickenso), 
Eugene Faveluke, Katherine Calbreat), 
Charlotte Knox, Katherine Moore, Joly 
Steelhammer and Carl Steelhamme.. 
Pupils in voice included Carolyn Holma», 
Florence Johnson, Loie Thayer, Haz.| 
Bradbury, Gretchau Kraus and Wilm: 
Rinehart. The prizes for scholarsh'» 
were won by Katherine Moore and Ca:| 
Steelhammer. In a_ piano _recit 
the pupils of Rebecca Brown at t! 
Lincoln High School Auditorium, nun. 
bers were played by Goldie Rosenfel:, 
Nettie Boxer, Lena Lischinsky, Jennie 


' Campf, Pauline Sax, Frances Coope,, 


Molly Blumenthal, Sadie Margolis, Ro: 
Director, Anna Moder, Gertrud Rosen, 
Sam Tonitzky, Fannie Rogoway an 
Rose Brown. 

* * * 

WIcHITA, KAN.—The Wichita Musica! 
Club, at a recent meeting, considere:| 
the works of contemporary women com- 
posers. Alice Buckner read a paper on 
the subject, and Mabel Fleming, Mrs. 
Harvey Grace, Mrs. E. Higginson, Mrs. 
Kirke Mechem and Marcia Higginson 
gave numbers by Chaminade, Strickland, 
Dutton and Mana-Zucca. The following 
pupils of Mary Enoch were presente: 
in a recent recital at the Wichita Colley: 
of Music: Marie Maples, Gladys An- 
drews, Marion Van Ordstrand, Elta 
Teachworth, Agnes DeVore, Donald 
Wasson, Berlyn Farris, Parker Dale 
Dumbauld, Ruth Burney, Maxime Ray, 
Erma Teachworth, Lola Mae Williams, 
Mary Jean Lochhead, Bernice Burney, 
Helen Burche, Marjorie Holle, Helen 
McCaun. Mabel Capron of Fairmount 
Conservatory, introduced the following 
pupils in recital recently: Fern Light, 
Margaret McIntire, Mildred Hargis, Miil- 
dred McPherson, Evelyn King, Lois Steb- 
bins, Walter Kessler, Lillian Bourman, 
Ruth Fisher. 

ok * * 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Cadman’s “Morn- 
ing of the Year” was presented at a 
musicale of the San Antonio Musical 
Club, in the St. Anthony ballroom, with 
Mrs. Fred Jones directing the program. 
The soloists were Mrs. Fred Jones, so- 
prano; Mrs. Guy Simpson, contralto; 
Charles Stone, tenor, and David Griffin, 
baritone. Walter Dunham was at the 
piano. Maurine Johnson, a pupil of 
Walter Dunham, played a Saint-Saéns’ 
study. A meeting of the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club was held at the home of Mrs. 
J. W. Hoit, when Mrs. Guy Simpson was 
in charge of a program which had “Com 
parative Songs” for its subject. Musi 
cal illustrations were given by Alice 
Simpson, mezzo-soprano; Charles Stone, 
tenor, and Mrs. L. L. Marks, soprano. 
Mrs. Will Green of Muskogee, Okla., 
a former member, sang “Caro Nome” 
from “Rigoletto.” The student pre 
sented was Lucile Monkhouse, pupil of 
Alice Murray. The accompanists were 
Ethel Crider, Mrs. Nat. Goldsmith, Mr 
J. W. Hoit and Walter Dunham. 


* * * 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—The following offi 
cers have been elected for the Thursday) 
Matinée Music Club: Ora Delpha Lan 
president, fourth time; Margaret Va: 
Voorhis, first vice-president; Mr 
Howard Buker, second vice-president : 
Margaret Dennis, recording secretary 
Harriet Gibson-Farmer, correspondin 
secretary; Alice Achauer, re-electe 
treasurer; Brenda Miller Holden, libra 
rian, these with Cora Jean Geis an 
Louise Pfister forming the executiv: 
board. This club and the Junior Clu! 
joined in an excellent recital at th 
I. O. O. F. Hall, when the program wa 
given by Mrs. Treasure T. Johnsor 
Brenda Miller Holden, Beulah Epple 
and Elsie Riston, pianists; Mrs. Sher 
wood Dennis, who sang Gluck’s “D 
vinites du Styx”; Mrs. John Bake 
violinist, whose accompaniments wer 
played by Edna Henderson; and the fol 
lowing members of the Junior Club: Mi! 
dred Lipsky and John Fiuke, violinists 
Dorothy Lorimer, Virginia Ketler, Wi! 
liam Buzza, Richard Walling and Her 
man Warne, pianists. 
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KLIBANSKY SINGERS HEARD WIDELY 


A successful recital was given by Mil- 
'red Kemmerer, a pupil of Sergei Kli- 
ansky, at the Asbury Methodist Church 


n Asbury Park, N. J., recently. Clair 
tobinson sang at the Music School 
ettlement on April 4. The Federation 
tf Women’s Clubs heard Gladys Davey 
un April 12 and the Men’s and Boys’ 
Choir of St. Anne’s Episcopal Church of 
Amsterdam, N. Y., on April 16. Lotta 
Madden presented songs by Mabel Wood 
Hill in a recital in Mrs. Hill’s studio on 
April 16. Juliette Velty took the lead- 
ing parts in “Les Aventures de Martin 
Pequet” at the Plaza on April 22. Betsy 
Lane Shepherd sang with the Orpheus 
Club of Buffalo, on April 24. Dorothy 
Hobbie was heard in a municipal concert 
on April 16 and later appeared with 
orchestra in Buffalo. Under the aus- 
pices of the Evening Mail, Alveda Lof- 
gren sang at Erasmus Hall High’ School 
in Brooklyn on April 21. Mr. Klibansky 
gave a recital on April 22 with his pupils, 
Walter Preston, Marjorie Faust, Grace 
Marcella lLiddane, Alveda Lofgren, 
Rosella Guarda, Juliette Velty and 
Grace Hardy. He will present singers 
from his studio in another recital pro- 
gram on April 30. Miss Rigg has been 
engaged for an appearance for the 
Thursday Club of New York on May 7. 
Miss Velty is scheduled for the opéra 
comique, “Lucas et Lucette,” at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on April 29. 





PATTERSON PUPILS TO SING AT 
CHURCHES 


Russ Patterson’s pupil, Bertha Rich- 
ards, soprano, has been engaged as so- 
prano soloist at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church of Jersey City, N. J., for the 
coming year. The Elizabeth, N. J., 
Board of Education presented Esther 
Keep, alto, as soloist on April 3. During 
Holy Week, Edward Beckman, tenor, 
was soloist in Stainer’s “Crucifixion” at 
Immanuel Lutheran Church in Brooklyn 
on April 12 and at the Salem Lutheran 
Church, also of Brooklyn, on April 14. 
He was a special soloist at the Gustavus 
Adolphus Church of New York on April 
9 and was engaged for a concert at the 
Salem Church for April 22. As soloisu 


at the Calvary Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Louis D. Zeidler, tenor, has 
been re-engaged for the year. Mr. Zeid- 


ler will also be soloist at the Union 
Temple of Brooklyn. He has sung re- 
cently at St. James Episcopal Church in 
Brooklyn, as soloist in “Elijah,” and at 
the Hotel Astor, for the New York Ad- 
vertising Clubs, as leading tenor in an 
operetta. He was soloist for the Men’s 
Club of the North Presbyterian Church 
of New Rochelle, N. Y., and for a like 
organization at the First Presbyterian 
Church of the same city, and sang as 
soloist with the Y. M. C. A. of Bay 
Ridge, N. Y.; in “The Crucifixion” at 
St. Mark’s Church in Brooklyn; at Vic- 
toria Congregational Church in 
Jamaica; in “The Seven Last Words” 
by Dubois, and at the Second Baptist 
Church of New York, in “The Cruci- 
fixion.” Leo Bernstein, baritone, was 
soloist at the annual concert at the 
Knickerbocker Church of Brooklyn and 
later gave a program for the Hebrew 
Immigrant Aid Society. 





SONS OF ITALY HEAR SAMOILOFF 
ARTIST 


The Sons of Italy, one of the biggest 
local Italian societies, of which Caruso 
was a vice-president, heard a pupil of 
Lazar S. Samoiloff when Gladys St. 
John, coloratura soprano, sang for them 
at Columbia Hall in Brooklyn, on April 
17. The audience, which consisted prin- 
cipally of Italians, numbered about 
2,000. Besides the “Caro Nome” aria 
from “Rigoletto,” Miss St. John had to 
sing several extras. Among these num- 
bers she gave “Robin, Robin, Sing Me 
a Song,” by Spross. She was accom- 
panied by Maestro Nicosia. She had 
another Brooklyn appearance, on April 
20, in joint recital with Margaret Ham- 
ilton, pianist, at the Academy of Music. 
In this program Miss St. John included 
songs and arias by Strauss, Sibella, Sil- 
berta, Verdi, David and Veracini. Her 
accompaniments were played by Emil J. 
Polak. 

Another Samoiloff pupil, the Rev. Con- 
stantin Buketoff, baritone and leader of 
the famous Russian Cathedral Choir, 


appeared with the choir at the Laurence- 
ville School in Laurenceville, N. J., on 
March 18. The concert, given in cos- 
tume, ranged from church music of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to mu- 
sic by modern Russian composers and in- 
cluded many Russian folk-songs. Since 
the concert was presented in the chapel 
of the school, applause was not per- 
mitted; but when Mr. Buketoff and the 
members of the choir came out after- 
ward, the audience, which had waited 
outside, hailed them with cheers. 





MME. SODER-HUECK TO HOLD MASTER 
CLASSES 

Master classes in voice are to be held 

this summer, from June 15 to Aug. 10, 

by Mme. Soder-Hueck at her Metropoli- 


tan Opera House studios. She has al- 
ready enrolled teachers from distant 
cities for these elasses. Among the 


artists trained by her who are appearing 
with success are George Reimherr, tenor; 
Walter Mills, baritone; Marion Lovell, 
coloratura soprano; Ellie Marion Ebel- 
ing, soprano and assistant teacher to 
Mme. Soder-Hueck; Elsie Lovell-Han- 
kins, contralto and soloist at the First 
Church of Christ Scientist in Provi- 
dence, R. I.; George Rothermel, tenor 
and soloist at Old Grace Church; Randell 
Kirkbride, baritone, who has for several 
years been appearing in leading parts 
in light opera; and Marie De Calve, so- 
prano. 





PHILIPS SINGERS FILL VARIED POSTS 


A singer from the studio of Arthur 
Philips has been chosen as _bari- 
tone soloist at the First Lutheran Church 
of Brooklyn, in the person of John 
Langkamen. Miss G. Krech, another 
Philips pupil, has been re-engaged as 
soprano soloist at the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Paterson, N. J. Doro- 
thy Whittle, contralto, will be soloist at 
St. Agnes’ Church in New York. Mrs. 
Nell Kline, soprano, has been re-engaged 
at the Grace Methdist Episcopal Church. 
The Brick Church of East Orange, N. J., 
has engaged Harold Bryson, baritone. 

Others of Mr. Philips’ pupils are ac- 
tive in the musical comedy field. J. 
Harold Murray is the juvenile lead in 
the new Winter Garden production. 
Nellie Breen and Irene Mayberry have 
leading parts with Ed. Wynn. A six 
months’ engagement has taken Frank 
Ridge, tenor, to Kansas City, Mo. 





FREDERIC BAER SINGS IN ‘‘MESSIAH” 


Another product of Adelaide Ges- 
cheidt’s Studio, Frederic Baer, was solo- 
ist in a special performance of the 
“Messiah” on Easter Sunday, in St. 
James Episcopal Church, Brooklyn. 
Olive Marshall, Amy Ellerman and 
Ernest Davis completed the quartet. 





MUSICALE AT TAMME STUDIOS 


The weekly program at the studio of 
Charles Tamme, was presented, on April 
15, by Eleanor Edson, Gladys Morey 
and Cora Sponsler, sopranos; Edward 
Stolberg, tenor, and Hamilton Mont- 
gomery, baritone. Each student sang a 
number of songs, following which both 
teacher and students entered into a crit- 
ical discussion of the work of the sing- 
ers. 





ARTIST FROM BAYERLEE STUDIO 
SINGS IN WASHINGTON 


Devora Nadworney, contralto, from 
the studio of Mme. J. L. Bayerlee, who 
won one of the prizes offered last year 
by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, scored a success as soloist with 
the Rubinstein Club of Washington, 
D. C., on March 21. So much was her 


singing admired that she was re-engaged- 


to appear in Washington within two 
weeks’ time, singing at the Music Ciub 
of the Government Hotels on April 6. 
While in Washington she also sang for 
the Radio. 





CLUB HEARS ARCHIBALD PUPIL 


A recent soloist for the Contemporary 
Club of Newark, N. J., was Mabel Gil- 
man, a soprano taught by Vernon Archi- 
bald. Clara Scheurer, one of Mr. Archi- 
bald’s contraltos, has been engaged for 
the second quartet at the Central Presby- 


terian Church. In the absence of Flor- 
ence Mulford, Miss Scheurer has_ been 
singing in the first quartet. Edwin 
Fulton, bass, has been re-engaged as 
soloist at the North Reformed Church 
of Newark, N. J. Jean Fitter, contralto, 
has been re-engaged as soloist at St. 
James’ Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Brooklyn. 





SINGS AT STEPHENS STUDIO 


A recent program in the series of 
“rehearsal” recitals which are being 
given at the studio of Percy Rector 
Stephens by his pupils was presented 


by Noel Burns, tenor. He had Old 
Italian, German, French and English 
numbers. A feature of special interest 


was the “O Souverain” aria from Mas- 
senet’s “Le Cid.” Mortimer Browning 
was at the piano. 





LOWE-HOVEY STUDIO RECITAL 


Several pupils of Carolyn Lowe-Hovey 
were presented in recital at her studio 
recently. Esther Rhoades, a young harp- 
ist, assisted. The new Carlowe Male 
Quartet, comprising Ralph Pembleton, 
first tenor; Robert Parker, second tenor; 
Robert Mahn, baritone, and Allyn 
Wright, bass, were applauded in num- 
bers by Rhys-Herbert Cumming, Harris 
and Protheroe. Solos by Mr. Pembleton 
included Lieurance’s “By the Waters of 





Mr. Mahn and Mr. Parker were also 
heard in solos. Mme. Lowe-Hovey was 
the accompanist. About thirty-five 
guests were present. 


CHURCHES ENGAGE ROGERS PUPILS 


A pupil of Francis Rogers, Raymond 
Freemantle, was the bass soloist in 
Haydn’s “Creation” at the Easter union 
service in Meriden, Conn. The Church 
of the Redeemer in New Haven, Conn., 
will have a Rogers singer, Elizabeth 
Murphy, as soprano soloist for the com- 
ing year. Mr. Rogers himself sang in 
Gorton, Mass.; on April 21; Concord, 
N. H., April 22, and Southboro, Mass., 
April 23. He is to be in Concord, N. H., 
again on May 4 and will sing in Exeter, 
N. H., on May 6. All these dates are 
for song recitals. 








Young Girls Win Festival Association 
Prizes in Newark, N. J. 


NEWARK, N. J., April 22.—The prize 
winners in the Newark Festival Associa- 
tion’s annual contest for New Jersey 
musicians were Elsa Schill, violinist, the 
eleven-year-old daughter of the _ well- 
known violin teacher, Otto K. Schill, and 
Edna Ruth MacNary, pianist, who was 
chosen from twenty contestants. Miss 
MacNary is a pupil of Alexander Berne. 
The successful contestants are scheduled 
to appear at the Armory at the final 
concert of the festival on May 9. 
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George H. Wilder 


BURLINGTON, VT., April 22.—George 
H. Wilder, one of the best known musi- 
cians and teachers in Vermont, and pro- 
prietor of the Wilder School of Music, 
the largest institution of the kind in the 
state, died very suddenly of heart fail- 
ure on April 13, after only a few hours’ 
illness. He had been in poor health, fol- 
lowing an attack of grippe. 

Mr. Wilder was born at Montpelier, 
Vt., Jan. 22, 1863, and began his musical 
studies when only nine, as treble soloist 
in Bethany Church Choir in that city. 
He studied voice first with Andrew J. 
Phillips, and later with Frederick W. 
Bancroft of Boston, Edna Hall, Edwin 
Gorham and A. W. Keene, also of Bos- 
ton; with Carl Young of Chicago; Mme. 
Grace Couch Embler and Frederick H. 
Haywood of New York; with Franz 
Emmerich of Berlin, and with William 


Shakespeare of London. His piano 
teachers were his father, George W. 
Wilder, Ferdinand Dewey of Boston, 


Otto Von Koenigsberg of Montreal and 
Miss Shakespeare of London. It was 
the flute, however, on which he excelled 
and attained virtuoso rank. He studied 
flute with Edward M. Heindl, Oscar Ball 
and August Davis, all of Boston. He 
was for eight summers solo flautist with 
the Boston Symvhony players at the 
Profile House, White Mountains. Later 
he directed his own orchestra at the 
Franconia Inn. He played the piano 
for two summer seasons at Tremont 
Temple, Boston. and for a year was flute 
soloist on the Keith circuit in New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia. He was flute 
and piano soloist for two years for the 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau, touring Amer- 
ica. He founded the celebrated Wilder 
Orchestra Club of Montpelier, his native 
city: the Clef Club Ladies’ Orchestra of 
Burlington. For fifteen years he was 
solo flute and piccolo player in the Mont- 
pelier Military Band. He established 
the Wilder School of Music in Burling- 
ton in 1906. 

Funeral services were held Easter 
Sunday at the Unitarian Church, the 
musical program being given almost 
wholly by his pupils. At the grave in Lake 
View Cemetery, music was contributed 
by a flute quartet that had plaved at the 
church services. consisting of Mrs. Edith 
D. Butterfield. Genevieve Lessor, Hayden 
Matthews and Marshall Mower. 

A. W. D. 


Arabella Goddard 

BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, April 22 —Ara 
bella Goddard, the well-known English 
pianist, died here recently in her eighty- 
seventh vear. Mme. Goddard, who in 
private life was the widow of James 
William Davison, was born at St. Servan 
near St. Malo, Brittany, of English 
parents, on Jan. 12, 1836. When only 
four years old, she appeared in public 
in her native town, and at six was study 
ing with Kalkbrenner in Paris, where 
she played before Chopin and George 
Sand. About this time she was placed 


with Thalberg, with whom she studied 
for several years. At the age of twelve 
she appeared as soloist at the Grand 
National Concerts conducted by Balfe at 
Her Majesty’s Theater, London. On the 
recommendation of Thalberg she studied 
under J. W. Davison, whom she mar- 
ried in 1860. After playing throughout 
England she made a tour of Germany in 
1855. The following year the London 
Philharmonic Society awarded her the 
Beethoven gold medal. From 1873 to 
1876 she made a world-tour, visiting 
India, Australia and America. She re- 
tired from the concert platform in 1878, 
though she re-appeared at a benefit con- 
cert for Sims Reeves in 1882 and one for 
her own benefit in 1890. Mme. Goddard 
was the first pianist to play Beethoven’s 
posthumous sonatas in England. 





James A. Furey 


James A. Furey, a light opera singer 
of the past generation, died suddenly at 
his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., on April 19, 
in his seventy-seventh year. Mr. Furey 
appeared in an early production of 
“Erminie” at the Casino in New York 
and afterwards sang in numerous Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas. He was later stage 
manager with D’Oyly Carte, Rudolph 
Aronson and George W. Lederer. 





Dan Rootham 


BRISTOL, ENGLAND, April 22.—Dan 
Rootham, prominent as a conductor and 
a teacher of singing, and the father of 
Cyril Rootham, the composer, who is now 
organist of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, died here recently in his eighty- 
sixth year. One of Mr. Rootham’s 
prominent pupils was Dame Clara Butt. 
He was conductor of the Bristol Festival 
Choir and the Bristol Madrigal Society. 








James G. Cuff 

Boston, April 22.—James G. Cuff, 
manager of Cuff’s Orchestra, and well 
known in musical circles of southeastern 
Massachusetts, died recently at the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, following an 
operation. He was born in Braintree, 
Mass., thirty-seven years avo. He is sur- 
vived by a widow, two children, three 
brothers and a sister. W. J. P. 





Clark Moore 
FAIR HAVEN, Conn., April 22.—Clark 
Moore. one of the prominent singers in 
this vicinity, died recently at his home 
here. Mr. Moore had been in poor health 
for some time but his death was un- 
expected. He was well known as a 
teacher of singing and a conductor, and 
was the organizer of the New Haven 
Choral Club. W. E. C. 
Alfred Davies 
LONDON, April 22.—Alfred Davies, a 
former operatic manager, died here on 
April 17, in his seventy-fourth year. 
Mr. Davies twice toured America, once 
with Giulia Valda and once with Colonel 
Mapleson. 
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Prominent in the Society of St. Gregory of America. 


Left to Right—Front Row, Seated: 


Rev. James A. Boylan, Treasurer; Very Rev. 


Monsignor Leo. P. Manzetti, First Vice-President; Rev. E. M. McKeever, Spiritual Director, and Nicola A. Montani, Editor of the 


Official Bulletin, the “Catholic Choirmaster.” 


Second Row: 


Rev. William B. Kane, Director of Priests’ Choir, Philadelphia; Rev. 


J. M. Petter, Director of Music at St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester; Rev. Theo. Laboure of San Antonio, Tex.; James A. McDavitt, 
Secretary of the Society of St. Gregory of America; John P. Hession of Boston, and James A. Dickinson of Washington, D. C. Back 


Row: 
Mayland of Brooklyn 
HILADELPHIA, April 22.— The 


fifth annual convention of the So- 
ciety of St. Gregory of America in 
Rochester, N. Y., on May 3 and 4, will 
direct attention anew to the zealous 
work of this society in promoting the 
cause of sacred music in accordance with 
the Motu Proprio of Pope Pius X. 
The society has not only endeavored 
to foster congregational singing, accord- 


ing to the spirit of this decree, but 
has organized sacred concerts illustrat- 
ing the acceptable types of church mu- 
sic, actively promoted Gregorian con- 
gresses, and introduced church music 
courses in the colleges, seminaries, and 
academies throughout the country; it 
has assisted in the introduction of sight- 
singing methods in the parochial schools 
as a part of the curriculum, maintained 
a bureau of information as a practical 
aid to pastors and choirmasters, pub- 
lished-a “white list” of approved music, 
and in other ways has consolidated the 
forces working for the cause for which 
it was established. One of its aims is 
to see a high school of sacred music 
under the supervision of the ecclesias- 
tical authorities for the training of 
choirmasters and church musicians. 


Supports Motu Proprio 


While some would bar all music from 
the churches except the chant, a move- 
ment for which, it is pointed out, this 
country is not yet prepared, others 
would allow no music of modern poly- 
phonic composers, but would restrict 
figured music entirely to the master- 


pieces of Palestrina, and still others 
would allow all music in the services, 
including such works as Mozart’s 
Twelfth Mass. The authorities of the 
society claim that in this matter its 
attitude has been to give unqualified 
support to the principles enunciated in 
the Motu Proprio, and its efforts have 
been mainly directed to begin these re- 
forms in the schools and the seminaries, 
among the children and the teachers. 
Reforms, it is contended, must begin 
with the education of the children. The 
point emphasized by the society is that 
devotional and liturgical music does not 
mean “slow” or “dead” music, but ap- 
propriate music. 

Pope Benedict XV, who indorsed the 
Motu Proprio of his predecessor, ad- 
mitted the Society of St. Gregory of 
America in 1915 to the privileges ac- 
corded by the Pontiffs to the Cecilian 
Societies, and its president, Very Rev. 
Dr. Dyer of Baltimore, has received mes- 
sages cordially approving the work of 
the society from Cardinal Dougherty of 
Philadelphia, Archbishop Moeller of 
Cincinnati, Bishop McDevitt of Harris- 
burg, Bishop Cantwell of Monterey and 
Los Angeles, and other prelates. 


Survey of Ecclesiastical Music 


The papers to be presented at the 
conference will include: “Music in the 
Seminary,” by Rev. James A. Boylan 
of Philadelphia; “The Accompaniment 
of Gregorian Chant,” by Nicola A. Mon- 
tani, editor of the Catholic Choirmaster; 
“The Characteristic Elements of Church 
Music,” by Walter N. Waters, secretary 
of the National Association of Organ- 
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Roman Steiner, Director of the Knights of Columbus Choral Club of Baltimore; John C. Baumer of Baltimore, and R. H. 


ists; “Music and the Liturgy,” by Mon- 
signor Leo Manzetti, and “The Introduc- 
tion of Chant in the School and Church,” 
by Rev. F. J. Kelly of Detroit. After 
each paper there will be an informal 
discussion. 

Each day the convention will begin 
with the celebration of Pontifical High 
Mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Bishop 
Gibbons of Albany will preach on the 
first morning. The music at this Mass 
will be sung by the Cathedral Choir of 
men and boys, conducted by Eugene 
Bonn; students from St. Bernard’s and 
St. Andrew’s Seminaries; the Schola 
Cantorum of St. Bernard’s Seminary, 
under the leadership of Rev. J. M. Pet- 
ter; the children of the Cathedral 
School, and the congregation. On the 
second day 1200 children from twenty- 
seven city schools will assist in the mu- 
sical service. 

Demonstrations of the work accom- 
plished in the teaching of music in the 
schools will be given during the con- 
vention. 





Dr. Davison Condemns American 
Methods of Teaching Music 


Boston, April 22.—Dr. Archibald T. 
Davison, professor of music in Harvard 
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Judge Invokes Aid of Music to 
Cope with Crime 


AN FRANCISCO, April 22.— 

Police Judge Lazarus, believing 
in the power of music to induce a 
repentant mood in the guilty, and 
bring a purifying emotional atmos- 
phere into the drab surroundings 
: in which punishment is meted out 
to evil-doers, has brought the Vic- 
trola into his court-room, where 
its music is now a recognized part 
of the proceedings. Naturally this 
innovation has attracted consider- 
able interest and some criticism, 
but Judge Lazarus says that the 
success of the concerts to date 
justifies his making them a perma- 
nent feature of the court proceed- 
ings. 
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University, and conductor of the Ha: 
vard Glee Club, in addressing th 
Women’s City Club on April 8 on “Musi 
in the Schools,” said that this countr. 
had failed in its attempt to teach music 
and that America had fallen behind th 
countries of Europe in the matter o 
musical appreciation and musical educa 
tion. This failure he attributed chiefi 
to the method of teaching, which he sai: 
placed technique before musical experi 
ence with children. “The time is com 
ing,” said Dr. Davison, “when musi 
will fill a place on the college entranc: 
examination papers, and talented chil 
dren will have an opportunity to b 
taught music just as pupils are traine: 
in physics and chemistry, and prepare 
to take tests in those subjects to ente 
college.” 

A demonstration of teaching musica! 
experiences to children was given by 
Edith Curry, with a group of little chil- 
dren from the Lee and Buckminster 
Schools of Cambridge. W. J.P. 





Educator Recommends Musical Training 
to Prevent Crime 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. April 22.— 
Education in music as an antidote for 
criminal proclivities was advocated by 
Glenn H. Woods, director of music in 
the Oakland public schools, in a recent 
lecture given in this city. “There is 
nothing that will so improve the tastes 
of the young folk of to-day as will a 
thorough drilling in the fundamentals 
of a classical musical education,” said 
Mr. Woods. The problem school authori- 
ties had to face, he said, was that of lead- 
ing the child to spend his leisure in a 
way that would react to his continued 
development. The children should be 
taught, not a few facts that did not 
affect their lives, but how to make their 
lives better; and in no way was this 
interest maintained in such a large 
group, and with such a solidarity of 
interest in the group, as by music. A 
musical education was a prime requisite 
for the good of society. The State was 
becoming acutely aware of this fact, and 
this was why he was now engaged upon 
a survey of the conditions in the differ- 
ent parts of the State. Mr. Woods esti- 
mated that one out of every four stu- 
dents would readily respond to enthu- 
sisastic work on the part of the music 
instructors, so that in a city of 20,000 
school-children, at least 5000 of these 
should be receiving musical education. 
Mr. Woods is visiting a number of Cali- 
fornia schools, and will make recom- 
mendations to the State Board of Edu- 
cation concerning the development of 
this branch of training in all the publi 
schools. 





All the material in MusIcaAL AMERICA i 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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